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=Dor’t Wait Another Day! 


st moment before going to press with this issue, the publishers of The Imperial Reference Library cave 

tl tinuanee of our Great Special Educational seine dhicine thes month of May. This is good news for 

ood tor those who have failed, so far, to fully understand the extreme importance of our liberal 

Do you know what this offer means—to you? Simply this: SUCCESS has made it possible for you to secure and 

own n library of universal reterence—in our opinion the best in print—a trustworthy epitome of the world’s 

of history to the beginning of 1898 ; and this at a price you can afford to pay and on terms you can 
is no time to lose! Our offer is good only until May 31. We make it for just one purpose, viz : 


TO HELP OUR READERS ON TO FORTUNE. 


portance of this unusual proposition. We selected The Imperial after careful investigation of a dozen or more encyclo- 
t ed that it was by far the best for our clientage of earnest men and women who are striving for more knowledze and greater 
success t tier it at half publisher’s prices, and on easy terms of payment. We have arranged for you to examing the work—not merely 
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. s themselves efore concluding the purchase. This unusually favorable offer certainly deserves the immediate attention of every 
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ther general encyclopaedia within our knowledge will prove so helpful to you, so surely conducive to your success 


THE IMPERIAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


7 Opinions of Highest Authorities. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWOTH, Esq., Editor of 
The Youth's Companion, 
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The Imperial Reference Library gives the largest amount of the latest informa 
tion at the lowest cost. Its topics are treated in the best methods. Itis at once 
an encyclopedia, profusely, accur.tely and artistically illustrated: a gazetteer of 
newest maps; a biography with portraits of notable men living and dead ie ’ 
scientific and philosophical subjects are made plain. It is a remarkable 
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nomic - = 
compendium—a work that is univer-ally needed we 
Ri. Rev. OZI W. WHITAKER, P. E. Bishop of Pennsylvania. a 
This work is a library in miniature. It will be of great value especial! “re = 
large libraries are not within easy reach atau where they are close nd ab 
consnlting this work will prove a great saving of time. The illustrations aaa ” 
> 4 much to its Value <— 
3 ; : ve | Prot. ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, D.D..LL.D., Principal of = 


we = ix: he Philadelphia High Se hool. 

SS  ——— — . ’ It will take OR... fullest and most accurate of our American books of 
MPER AL : IMPERIAL PIMPE RIAL mM v4 Mit . “ a ; reference It is arranged in handy shape and is brought up to date by very com 
FEE RENCE Re FERENCE RE FEREN an 4 N ” va, Ne, a petent writers Lhave looked up a large number of topics and found that the in 

'B RARY LiBRARY KAR Y : . } 4 | formation given is accurate, up-to- ate and well condensed 

: — - Prof. JAMES MacALISTER, LL.D., President of Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadeiphia, 

It is one of the most useful books of reference ever issued from the press. The 
list «f contributors is in itself asuffiicient guarantee of the care and schol irship 
with which the work has been prepared. ‘Ihe plan upon which it 1s constructed 
is so comprehensive, that the six volumes contain matter which would have to be 
sought after in many different books. For the family or the school. [know of no 
other werk containing such a store of information, readily accessible and at s« 
moderate a price 

Rev. JAMES ROBINSON, D.D., Reading, Pa. 

In six volumes you Lave been successful in giving the gist of all that is worth 
knowing—and that up to date As.de from the text. which is admirably cor 
densed reliable, and acc: rate, the illustrationsand maps are most excellent I 
congratulate you, and wish you success 

Prof. EDWARD BROOKS, L.L.D., Superintendent of Public 

Instruction, Philadeiphia, 

I have examined the books with much interest, and desire to express my appre 
ciation of the work. It is so comprehensive in its s: bjects, and so detailed in its 
treatment as to constitute a library in itself. Itis a dictionary. a geography. a 
history. and a work on science all in one. IT know of no publication which contains 
n six volumes so much valuable information 

THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS .—This work bears the same relation 
to the ordinary encyclopaedia that the daily newspaper bears to the quarterly 
magazine. It is bright and snappy. full of live topics of the present moment 
bril iant and brainy from beginning to end. The illustrations numbering over 
40 are uniformly good 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, New Vork.— This is an entirely new and 
up-to-date publication, presenting an ample resume of the progress of science and 
the arts, and the facts that goto the making of history right up to the present year 


The Complete Set on 30 Days’ Free Trial 
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W t be clearly understood that this is not a money-making scheme on the part of SuccEss—not even a plan for 
increas tlatior We have undertaken this distribution without a chance of profit to ourselves outside of the actual 
cost of business. Our offer is open to every reader of Success, whether a regular subscriber or not. Our purpose 
is to furt ducational work which we have undertaken, by making it possible for every ambitious man or woman, boy 
The IMPERIAL REFERENCE LIBRARY is| library, which te the very cormecetone of welfcduca-|M@ IMPERIAL REFERENCE LIBRARY is 

@ S| library, which is the very corner-stone of self-educa- 
i - self-i -oveme "e have ssitancy in 7 
An Encyclopedia of U siveveattacet.| tion and st If. improvement. We have no he sitancy A Compendium 0 Sietaey » giving the 
edge, nsize as other| endorsing “The Imperial” as the most practically use- pa” oagased agp. “ana clngs tpal nations 
ork ind cost. but so| ful encyclopadia in the market, and the only one that of the world, existing or extinct, from 
na (ly arranged as to) is fully” to date i 1 t Wor , the dawn of time to the close of 1897. 
: varranged as ti (very par > of 0S- : 
vad per. My iat, agen” TE uly Up to cate in every ¢ epartm«e nt. om can j A Gazetteer of unusual completeness 
somes sess this great work if you will only act promptly. and accuracy based upon the latest census 
, >: shorts, with many thousands of intelli 
arv of Biogra ee ee reports, wt 4 2 
i Libr : j aphy, ia la a THIS is THE WAY TO CET IT. gent estimates for 1897 and 1898. 
” ) an s é ane ° 
nail ‘ding many celebrt- Send us vour name and address. stating your desire to receive a set of a Im- A New Atlas of the World, con/ain- 
Aa oo erial Reference Library on approval. \\e will mail vou at once complete par- . oat - gia a 
1és fe histortes are to be Ki ulars, order forms, etc. and will forw: ird the complete set of six large volumes. ing nearly a hundred of the * nie fate sf 
found hook. For thirty days after their receipt you are to have the books for thorough examina- maps in extstenc e, Ne atly engraved fo? this 
— te tion: if s itisfactory, vou are then to send us your first payme as $2. a (if cloth |qwork and attractively printed in colors. 
i ' * eis s of i ) € s ever ° 
A Dictionary of the E bees n vl i —— ee 50 . half ee eee ee _ pe og te A Gallery of Pictorial Art, compris- 
guage, weet ordinary potter or ten months, making a total f bd y ie, ° 
= heme J onith #%:27.50 for the half morocco stvle—a reduction of nearly one-half. Or, if the |ing many thousands of excellent wood en . 
a ie bur ned with a books are not entirely satisfactory, after thirty davs’ examination, you can return gravings, charts, and diagrams, beautiful 
host of hat have no present the set, and that willend the matter. A handsome book of sample pages will Z lat. t 
fon it New Words are there be sent free on receipt of six cents to pay postage; but we prefer that our large plates in monotone portraits o Jam- 
"2 i ‘| patrons shall see the books themselves; there fore, we advise you to send your lous men, and superb chromatic plates in 
f ‘? order at once, without waiting for sample pages. re brilliant colors. 
| No Description Can Do It Justice! This Proposition Wil Remain Open to All Readers of SUCCESS from You Must See It for Yourself ! 
May 1 to May #1 
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To Succeed 
In Life? 


—To make up for the deficiency of a neg- 
lected education, to become a larger, broad- 
er, truer, nobler man or woman? 

Do you want to know how to make 
stepping-stones of your very obstacles ? 
—How you can do what others have al- 
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Do you need advice in the choice of an 
occupation or profession ? 

Would you like to get a better situation 
and more salary ? 


Do you want to go into business for 
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“SUCCESS” 
WILL GIVE 

Ht MORE THAN 
IT PROMISES 


00000000 


HIS number is but the sixth issue 
of Success. Its progress has been 
almost phenomenal. Although we 

have published large editions from the 
first, (not less than 50,000 copies since 
the third issue,) yet we have had so many 
calls for back numbers that we fear we 
to furnish them. 
Even now we have almost daily requests 


shall soon be unable 


for the first (December,) number. 

The hundreds of testimonials which 
we have received from leading educators, 
clergymen, lawyers, physicians, and 
business men from all over the country, 
have been exceedingly gratifying. But 
best of all have been the many letters 
received from young men and young 
women, telling us that they have been 
greatly helped, inspired, and encouraged 
by Success. Scarcely a day passes with- 
out bringing numerous communications 
of this kind. 

We are constantly in receipt of letters 
asking us if we can keep up the pace we 
have set, and assuring us that, if we can, 
we shall have one of the greatest pub- 
lications in the world, etc. It is our de- 
termination not only to refuse to go 
backward, but to steadily advance. It 
will be the aim of Success always to 
give more than it promises. 

The editors believe that readers who 
are kept constantly in touch with noble 
ideals cannot fail, in some measure, at 
least, to absorb them, and will be far 


incentives to adie livi ing. 

Not a single complaint or expression 
of dissatisfaction has reached the Suc- 
cess office during its first five months. 
Indeed, the great proportion of the letters 
received speak in the highest terms of 
Success, and many ask how we can 
afford to give so much splendid material 
for the money. It is, however, our hope 
and belief, that each succeeding number 
will, in helpful, stimulating and interest- 
ing matter, rival any issue which has 
preceded it. 


A GRAND HISTORICAL SOUVENIR---FREE! 


Which will be Treasured by every Patriotic American. SUCCESS has Secured, by Special Permission, 


A Superb Photograph of 


Our War President and Mrs. McKinley 


In the Family Sitting-Room at the White House in Washington. This Splendid and Life-like Souvenir will be 
sent Free, to all ee on receipt of their Renewal of Subscription. 


This magnificent picture is something altogether 
new in Color Photography. The negative was made 
specially for Success by the President's permission. 
If issued in small editions, the proofs could not be 
sold for less than $1.00 each. They will be given to 
all subscribers who send us their renewal of sub- 
scriptions at any time before the close of their sub- 
scription year. We will also send one free to every 
new subscriber. The picture is not for sale. 


This offer is open to Old and New Subscribers. 
We would advise intending subscribers to act with 
great promptness to avoid disappointment, as there 
are limitations to our large stock. 


The President is seated on the left, and is appar- 
to Mrs. McK <inley, who is an 
No phot ph ever taken of 
im or his intimate 

aa strong, a 


h striking fidelity. 4 
her ha: moods, the 


ently reading aloud 


comfort. This histori 
famous canvases 
comfort eater 3 than 
family resort of 








If your subscription has yet some time to run, and 
you wish to avail yourself of this opportunity to 
secure one of these valuable authorized color-photo- 
graphs,—every one of which will be held as a priceless 
heirloom in the days to come,—send your renewal at 
once and we will extend your present expiring date 
for one year, and forward the picture at once to your 


address, Free. 


This is the Only Authorized Group Picture of 
the President and Mrs. McKinley ever taken. It 
is reproduced in colors and is mounted on heavy 
enamelled paper, all ready for framing, size 16x13. 
It will be sent, securely packed, all charges prepaid. 
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OCTAVE THA EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


What they Say of Us 





The President Praises “Success” 


EXECUT ON, WASHINGTON, March 23. 
Writing sident’s behalf, I beg leave to ac- 
knowledg« of a copy of SUCCESS, which 
your repres sent to him. While the Presi- 
dent has fe ry, in consequence of the great 
number of tions brought to his attention, 


mmendation of their merits, I 
am sure, fr sation with him, that he has 
looked over f your handsome magazine 
with great d that in this and every other 
laudable ut have his best wishes. 

\ddison Porter, 
Secretary to the President. 


to retrain If 


* * * 
The Brightest Number Yet Issued 
New York City. 
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U. 8. JUSTICE J. M. HARLAN. WwW. E. GLADSTONE. 


SUCCESS 


FORTY LARGE PAGES EVERY MONTH 


One Dollar + & Cen Cents 


A YEAR. A COPY. 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 





Contributors for 1596 
Among those who will contribute to the 


_ columns of SUCCESS during the year are the 


The Ay f SUCCESS is charming, and seems | 
to me an previous issues. Mr. Howells 
looks like | self on the cover, and the in- 
terview wit S suggestive. Altogether, I feel | 
like cong! the number, which has many | 


Margaret E. Sangster. 

* 
“It Should Be in Every Home” 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
By accl ross a copy of your magazine, 


Strong teat 


SUCCESS. uttracted by and much enter- 
tained wit nce of valuable, helpful and 
instructive | I wish to add my name to your | 
subscript rtainly consider that SUCCESS | 


vhere there are young people 
Dr. F. W. D’Evelyn, 
Edinburgh University. 


should be i: 
growing 
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“Unique! Interesting! Delightful!” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I am ch cEss. I think it is the most 
unique at eresting magazine I have seen. 
I was specia the Henrotin interview. It 


| and interesting article. | 
Judge Penfield. 


was tomea 
want to mee 
* * * 
The Most Instructive of All Magazines 
ARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, | 


WASHINGTON, D.C. § 


I have rea 1zine with interest, and find it of 
great value is the most instructive of any 
of the maga e day. I consider it a pleasure 


so full of solid worth. 
Forrest McKinley. 


to endorse a 
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A Power for Good 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
confidently recommended as a 
les being interesting and fasci- 
moral aim, and is devoted to the 
men solve the problems of life, 
the valiant « yrilliant success that have made 
the history country being told in prose and 

poetry. The “ Telegram.” 


SUCCESS fn 
power for go 
nating. It 
task of hel; 
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GEORGE W. CABLE. AMELIA E. BARR, 


Chey All Like “Success” 





Eagerly Read by Young Men 
JERSEY CIry, MF 
I cannot tell how thoroughly your paper is enjoyed by 
our readers. It is one of the best publications for 
Y. M. C. A. rooms and for young men’s reading ever 
issued, Chas. B. Brown, Gen. Sec. Y. M. C. A. 
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“ Stirring Bugle Notes” 
COLLEGE PARK, Cal. 
December Success compels me to take “ Pushing to 
the Front” and “ Rising in the World” and SuccEss,— 
three stirring bugle notes on life’s battle-field,—for $2.00. 
E. McClish, A. M., D. D., 
Pres. Univ. of the Pacific. 
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“Like a Breeze From Heaven” 
EVERETT, Wash. 

We are wonderfully pleased with it, and regard it as 
the finest magazine that comes to us. I wish so much 
that it might be within reach of every high school and 
eighth-grade pupil in the land. I ache to put it into 
the hands of the boys whom I meet. It would blow 
like a breeze from heaven across their stifling souls. I 
am glad that Success has come into the world. May 
its reading matter, its illustrations, and even its adver- 
tisements, ever be helpful, clean and wholesome! 

Laveine R. Sherwood, 

W.C.T.U, State Supt. of Purity in Literature and Art 
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A Hearty Endorsement 
E. FAIRFIELD, Me. 
Success is immense. I'd rather be the publisher of 
such a magazine than anything I can think of, except 
the work in which I am engaged. God bless you in 
your work. G. W. Hinckley, Good Will Farm. 


* + * 


A Valuable Journal 


MERIDEN, Conn. 

I find it a valuable journal, from which many and 
practical illustrations can be gleaned. The two books, 
—* Pushing to the Front,” and “ Rising in the World,” 
—which are offered to new subscribers, are just what I 
want. Jno. H. Parish, 

Supervisor School for Boys, Cottage “C.” 
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A Teacher’s High Commendation 
DALLAS, Texas. 

I believe there is no publication that merits a place 
on every teacher's desk more than SuccEss, and that 
every pupil should have access to it. 

G. W. WARE, 
Practical Drawing and Penmanship. 


2 i> S| 
“Worth Its Weight in Gold” 
La Plata, New Mexico. 


I frankly confess that it is, without any exception, the 
most inspir paper it has ever been my privilege to 


in 
read. I aoe not be without it for its weight in gold. | 


Bert Thomas. 
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Orison Swett Marden, Editor 


HE attitude of the American people 
toward their President and his fam- 
ily differs very materially from that 
of the people of any other nation 
toward their ruler. In a mon- 
archy, the king or emperor inherits 
the governing power, and his sub- 
jects acknowledge the inheritance,— 
take it as matter of course, and 
make no question about it. But the 

American President 1s chosen by the people; he is 
their ruler because they have elected that he shall be, 
and they msist up- 
on claiming a kind 
of personal owner- 
ship of him. They 
feel the utmost 
freedom to praise 
or to censure him, 
although they per- 
mit the latter priv- 
ilege to no alien, 
and they are de- 
lighted when he 
lives his life in the 
open fashion of the 
everyday Ameri- 
can citizen, and re- 
frains from any at- 
tempt to hedge 
himself about with 
any imported prac- 
tices of royalty. 

As a rule, all the 
presidents have 
been democratic 
and approachable, 
but,since Lincoln's 
time, none has 
been more so than 
President McKin- 
ley, and he has 
the sympathy of 
his devoted wife. 
Indeed, Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley’s efforts to 
do everything 
which is required 
of her in her po- 
sition as ‘‘the first 
lady in the land,” 
in spite of ill-health 
and suffering, are 
positively heroic, 
and they have won 
for her not only 
the admiration, but 
the love, of all the other women in the country. They 
feel most tenderly toward her, and they speak of her 
always with reverence and affection. 

It is a most fortunate thing for President McKinley, 
in these trying times, that he has this other side of 
life to turn to from his arduous public duties,—the 
sweet, sympathetic, restful home life. And it isa 
crucial time. It has been, for many weeks; but 
throughout all the excitement, all the tumult, all the 
danger, the man at the helm, he whose duty it is to 
steer the shipof state, has kept a firm, steady course, 
with his conscience as his guide, and has never wa- 
vered, through all the attempts to make him take a 
different direction. 

It has always happened to America, that she has 
had the man rise to meet every crisis,—the man who 
could change circumstances, and bring the country 
through triumphantly. The first was Washington, 
the second Lincoln, and now McKinley, the third of a 
great triumvirate. 

Probably, before this article sees the light, the ques- 
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The Man of the Hour 


President McKinley and His Home Surroundings---A Graphic Pen- 
Picture of Social and Domestic Life at the White House 


GRANVILLE J. WYETH 


tion of war or peace with Spain will be virtually set- 
tled. If it is peace, it will be because the questions 
can all be honorably settled, and all differences ad- 
justed without America sacrificing one particle of her 
dignity, or one iota of right. If it is war, it will be 
because it is forced upon us, and because it cannot be 
avoided without sacrificing a nation’s honor; and it 
will be in the wider interests of humanity. But, war 
or peace, the confidence of the American people rests 
firmly on the President, and he is trusted alike for his 
patriotism and his wisdom. 

It is absurd to say, as some of the extreme partisan 
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papers have been doing of late, that he is careless in 
the midst of this tense excitement, and indifferent to 
the desires of the people. It is not so. Outwardly, 
he is calm and self-poised, but the lines of care are 
seen on his face, and when the smile of welcome, as 
he greets a friend or accepts the homage of the multi- 
tude on one of his reception days, dies away, the ex- 
pression of his face is serious, and some days even sad. 

But it is the home life of the President which inter- 
ests the majority of the people, and ‘so they shall be 
given a little insight into it. It is very much the life 
of the average American family. To be sure, there 
are social and official duties which form a part of the 
life, but they are the externals merely, and are as 
much a part of presidential duty as are cabmet meet- 
ings. In fact, these social duties are the official work 
of the President's wife. They are very carefully de- 
fined, and come with the office. They cannot be 
avoided, but are peremptory. The arch which gov- 
erns these duties is a stone one and it cannot be bro- 
ken. It is arbitrary. There are certain things which 


* This artscle is based upon information supplied at the White House exclusively for “ Success” 
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the President and his wife, or the person who repre- 
sents her, must do, and certain other things which 
they must refrain from doing. But that is while they 
are ‘‘ official,’”"—while they are ‘‘on parade,” 
speak. 

Like most other families with social inclinations, 
they are very fond of entertaining informally, and 
one of Mrs. McKinley's greatest pleasures is to get 
some of the dear friends in to an informal dinner, just 
as she has always been accustomed to doing in her 
western home. Then the President has the habit, 
that many other men have,—only they are not always 
encouraged in it, 
as he is,—of bring- 
ing in someone to 
luncheon with him, 
quite frequently. 
It may be one of 
the Cabinet, or 
some Senator or 
Representative 
with whom he is 
on specially friend- 
ly terms. They are 
in the midst of an 
animated or seri- 
ous discussion over 
some public ques- 
tion; the luncheon 
hour arrives; what 
need of interrupt- 
ing the discussion? 


so to 


So the guest goes 
with the Presi- 
dent, sure of a cor- 
dial welcome from 
the hostess of the 
house. 

Some young rel- 
ative of either the 
President or Mrs. 
McKinley is al- 
ways staying at 
the White House, 
and this brings the 
element of youth 
into the family. 
The young ladies 
of the Cabinet, of 
the Army and 
Navy circles, and 
of the Diplomatic 
Corps, are constant 
visitors at the 
White House, and 
many a special 
good time is made 
for them by Mrs. McKinley. These young people 
bring a great deal of brightness intothe White House 
life. Some of them are musical, and as Mrs. McKin- 
ley herself is a musical enthusiast, they are especially 
welcome guests. 

Mrs. McKinley is very fond of young people, and 
her love for children amounts almost to a passion. 
Since her own little ones were taken from her, she 
seems to have opened her heart to all the little onesin 
the world. The smile of a child never fails to bring a 
responsive one to the sweet face of the President's 
wife, and the sorrow of a little one brings some sym- 
pathetic response from her loving heart. The Presi- 
dent shows this love, and his face is never sunnier or 
kindlier than when he is responding to the greeting 
of a child. 

The children of the Cabinet circles,—there are a 
few,—are great friends at the White House, and one 
ot the warmest admirers of the President, and one of 
his stanchest friends, is the young son of Vice-Presi- 
dent Hobart. One morning, not long since, I was in 
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, and met Mr. Dawes, the 
Currency. With him was 
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of three or four years of 


n her arms, a doll almost as 
»lunteered the information that 
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she was go- 
ing with pa- 
pa to see 
Mrs. McKin- 
ley. “And 
I'm going to 
take Dolly,” 
she said; 
“Mrs. Me- 
Kinley loves 
Dolly.” 
‘Has Mrs. 
McKinley 
seen Dolly 
before?” ask- 
ed one of the 
ladies of the 
party, who 
were on their 
way to visit 
Secretary 
Sherman. 
“Oh, yes,” 
triumphant - 
ly answered 
the little 
maiden, 


Kinley’s before, Dolly and I.” 


a glad little heart, on her way 


ved Dolly.” 


And one isn't 


n that ‘‘Dolly’s” wee mite of 
ne share of the affection — 


t all. 
hts that I have 
as the reception 
1 Mrs. McKinley 
f the American 
nes had a cele- 
during the Con- 
cf the American 
a whole day to 
and recitations. 
ildren all want- 
t and his wife; so 
them, and they 


t Room to be pre- 


had just been 
gation, but Mrs. 
eared. When the 
ception came, 
Room and took 
s side. She 

ere she usually 
eceptions, as it 
ind she needs to 
ngth. She 
a pale-blue gown 
1 as the children 
took each lit- 

own and kissed 
ove in her nature 
nder eyes as 

ynes and kissed 

» saw this action 
There were 

any who were 
ildren were so 

as a triumph-day 


ever forget it, you 


tre 





while they were 
Champlain, where 
they made a lit- 
vere driven about 
ng through one of 
ticed a little girl 
to take their pict- 
very close to the 
is were trembling 





haste. The President had the 
sed the little photographer a 
stance for a successful picture, 
standing until she had secured 
nd then drove off, laughing at 


riven the child. 


u say? Well, but life is made 


foremost citizen 


(nd if everyone would stop, as 


of our coun- 


ile, an act of kindness like this, 
much sunnier place than it is, 


ould be lightened. 


The trouble 


concerned looking out for the 
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larger opportunities of beneficence, that we fail to see 
the chances of doing the small, helpful things right 
at hand. 

A very pretty little photograph came to Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley not long after, sent by the little camera girl of 
Troy. It was the very picture for which they had 
stopped the carriage, and it was a most satisfactory 
likeness of both. 

Mrs. McKinley is greatly interested in young girls, 
and nothing which interests them escapes her consid- 
eration. The subject of education attracts her, and 
she is glad of the larger opportunity which opens to 
the girl student every year. Reform work especially 
interests her, and she keeps advised of every new 
phase of reformatory and philanthropic work, al- 
though, with her delicate health, she can take no 
active part in any line of this work. 

With her picture looking out at you from these 
pages, there is no need to tell you how she looks; you 
can see that for yourself. She has a really sweet 
face, and her smile is very sunny. She is, ifdeed, 
remarkably cheerful, when one remembers how much 
she has to endure, and how ill she has been for so 
many.years. But she has surprised all her friends 
since she determined to take her place by her hus- 
band’s side, and be in truth the lady of the White 
House. It was predicted before the inauguration 
that she would give over the social duties to someone 
else, possibly one of her nieces, or some other rela- 
tive; but it was soon discovered that there was a will 
of iron dominating the frail body, ana that with her 
to know a duty was to do it. 

Those who have been the most closely associated 
with her during the past year have been surprised at 
the way in which she has performed her duties, and 
at her physical endurance. Indeed, so far as health 
is concerned, she has steadily improved since she 
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came to the White House, and is able to endure more 
than for many years. 

Her manner is charming; it is simple and dignified, 
and at the same time unaffectedly cordial. It is an 
exponent of her nature, and is expressive of her at- 
tractiveness. She impresses one as sincere and 
kindly, and noone goes away from her without feel- 
ing in a very marked degree her fitness for the position 
which she occupies. Her personality is most winning, 
and she not only makes friends, but keeps them, and 
that is more to the purpose. In spite of her lack of 
health, she is not an idle woman. She is always 
busying herself about something. Her hands are 
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seldom unemployed; she knits a great deal, finding, 
as many another woman has done, a solace for tired 
nerves in the click of the shining needles, and the 
slipping of silk or wool through the fingers. Like 
many another woman, she too, no doubt, has woven 
many acharm and many a memory with the work 
which has grown under her clever fingers. For 
womankind is pretty much alike, after all, whether it 
rules over the National Home in the Nation's Capitol, 
or is ruler of 
our heart in 
some hum- 
ble home. 
And the 
same charms 
and the 
Same memo- 
ries come 
alike to all. 
When our 
President's 
wife writes to 
her friends, 
she uses a 
pretty note 
paper, with 
just the 
faintest 
tinge of blue, 
and ina 
deeper shade 
of blue, the 
monogram ‘‘I. L. McK.” One of these dainty sheets 
lies before me as I write, and I only wish I could re- 
produce it and the autograph for the benefit of all 
the Success readers. I would share it with you if 
I could, but it is quite an impossibility. ‘The young 
girls in the official circles are always glad 
to get one of the notes written on this 
pretty paper, for they know that it is 
pretty sure to contain a bidding to some 
good time at the White House. 

The consideration of the White House 
life would be incomplete without a men- 
tion of the President's secretary, Mr. 
John Addison Porter. Mr. Porter is not 

‘ only the President's secretary, but his 
friend as well, and comes nearer to the 
President than any other member of his 
official family. He is a graduate of Yale 
University of the class of 1878; was 
elected to the Connecticut house of rep- 
resentatives in 1892, and has been twice 
presented as a candidate for governor in 
the Republican state conventions of 
Connecticut. He is a newspaper man, 
having been for many years the editor 
and proprietor of the ‘‘ Hartford Post.” 
During the campaign he met Major Mc- 
Kinley, who was so impressed with him 
and his straightforwardness and ability 
that he urged upon him the position of 
his secretary. Possibly some of the read- 
ers of Success may not know that the 
President's secretary is virtually a mem- 
ber of the cabinet. This is due to Major 
McKinley, who had the position changed 
from the private secretary to the Presi- 
dent to that of ‘‘Secretary to the Presi- 
dent.” Mr. Porter is the first to occupy 
this position, and he brings to it botk 
capacity and distinction. 

Secretary Porter's immediate assist- 
ants are Mr. O. L. Pruden, assistant 
secretary, and Mr. George B. Cortelyou, 
executive clerk to the President. Mr. 
Pruden has been a member of the staff 
of the Executive Mansion for many years. 
He delivers to congress the messages of 
the President, has charge of the record 
books of the office, has much to do with 
the social functions at the White House, 
and many other important duties. He 
has had great experience in the pub- 

lic service, and has enjoyed the confidence of all the 

Presidents of the United States since his appointment 

under the first administration of President Grant. 
When Mr. Porter became secretary to the Presi- 
dent, he placed Mr. Cortelyou in charge of the cor- 
respondence of the Executive Mansion, with a super- 
vision of the clerical force. He is the confidential 
clerk to the President, and to him the President dic- 
tates his addresses, messages and other state papers. 

He also has charge of Mrs. McKinley's correspond- 

ence and the arrangement of her receptions. In 
addition to these duties, he receives many of the 
callers at the Executive Mansion, interviews them, 
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finds out their business, makes appoint- 
ments to meet the secretary and the 
President, when it is desirable or pos- 
sible to do so, or denies admittance in so 
courteous and charming a fashion that 
the one denied forgets to be annoyed. 
One of the most amusing things is to sit 
in the White House waiting-room for an 
hour or two and see Mr. Cortelyou deal 
with an importunate public. He seems 
to understand just how to meet each 
one, how to adapt himself to their pecu- 
liarities, and all so quietly and so with- 
out effort that you find yourself wonder- 
ing at him, and admiring him, and very 
much respecting him. Mr. Cortelyou 
has been a newspaper man,—it is re- 
markable how many newspaper men are 
found in these official and semi-official 
positions,—and he never forgets those of 
his craft. It is a good thing for the ad- 
ministration that it hasyso kind and so 
efficient a representative. Friends or 
enemies are more often made for a 
person in official life by those who rep- 
resent them than is dreamed of. A pri- 
vate secretary or clerk who is thoughtful 
and considerate of the feelings of a per- 
son who is seeking audience of his chief, 
and is concerned in the matters which 
concern the visitor, and make him feel 
that the most and the best has been 
done, even if audience is not granted, will keep warm 
friends for the official, where the secretary who is 
cavalier and careless will lose them. 

Public men are recognizing this fact, and are taking 
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pains to secure the courteous, kindly mannered yet 
firm men for such positions, and surely the President 
has set an example to all official circles by the wisdom 
of his selections. : 


The Inventor of the Springfield Rifle 


EW of the Union soldiers knew,—few people of to- 
day know,—the name of the inventor of the 
—— rifle,” and the breech-loading can- 

non. he man, Hiram H. Herrington, is probably 
the greatest inventor of fire-arms ever known. Nearly 
all those in use in this and in foreign countries, are 
only improvements on his ideas. ‘‘Had he been less 
of a patriot and more of a money-lover,” says the 
‘Macon Telegraph,” ‘this family would be rolling in 
wealth. But he cared little for money, and nothing 
for fame. The archives at Washington alone can tell 
of Mr. Herrington’s skill as an inventor and mechanic, 
and it seems strange that historians have overlooked 
aman of such great genius, and especially one who 
has done so much good for his country.” 

At thirteen, Herrington entered the United States 
Armory at Harper's Ferry, as an apprentice, where he 
invented the first twist-drill machine, which attracted 
wide attention, and was soon in general use. When 
a@ master-mechanic and draughtsman, he was ordered 
by the Secretary of War to make, from his own plans. 
the first breech-loading cannon in this country, and 
thus gun-making became revolutionized. The design 
and principles of his breech-loading brass cannon 


were the same as are now employed by the Govern- 


ment, in making large and small cannon. 
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A Mile and a Ralf of Millionairedom 





A FIFTH AVENUE VISTA, FROM THE VANDERBILT MANSION 


IFTH avenue, trom Sixtieth to Ninetieth street, 
is to-day one of the most striking streets in the 
world,” says the ‘‘New York Herald.” ‘‘Itisa 
solid mile and a half of millionaires’ resi- 

dences, practically without a break, except where a 
vacant spot awaits the coming of still another Croesus 
to improve it. 


Paiaces at Every Step 

‘*These palaces one passes at every step are first of 
all representative of money,—money in such vast 
sums that one cannot appreciate it all. They are the 
homes of democratic princes who have either made 
their own great fortunes or conserved those left to 
them by enterprising fathers or grandfathers. Nat- 
urally, most of this money is distinctly of New York, 
but millions of it represent the sagacity of men from 
Chicago, from Montana, and from California, who 
found the scene of their successes grown too small for 
them. Besides mere money, this mile and a half of 
splendid homes stands for social prestige and the blue 
blood of America. It has been a magnet that has 
drawn to itself, after a sleep of years, both wealth and 
fashion in an extraordinary measure, 

“Architecturally, it will compare favorably with 
any street in the world of the same length. The 
houses embody the best work of the best architects of 
America, architects who have not been ashamed, 
either, to adopt and assimilate the world’s best ideas 
in the building of palaces. As a whole, the effect is 
harmonious, though no two residences in the line are 
alike, and many of them are totally dissimilar. 

“This is the ‘wealthiest mile and a half on the West- 
ern Continent.” Until Central Park was planned, it 
was a neglected portion of New York. It lies mid- 
way between the East River and the Hudson; go- 
ing eastward, one reaches the East River Park, whence 
he can see the steamers passing Hell- 
Gate and Blackwell's Island. But the 
great feature of this boulevard is that it 
fronts on Central Park, from Fifty-ninth 
to One Hundred and Tenth street. The 
outlook thus secured makes it a country- 
city avenue; and the millionaire, who 
has whatever money can buy, naturally 
covets a residence there. 

The Millionaires’ Club 

‘‘The ‘millionaires’ club,’ the ‘‘Metro- 
politan,” atthe north corner of Sixtieth 
street, is the starting point of this mag- 
nificent avenue; it was builtin 1893. Fur- 
ther up thé avenue is the ‘Progress 
Club’ a fashionable Hebrew organiza- 
tion. Before the Metrepolitan Club was 
finished, ex-Commodore Elbridge T. 
Gerry, in 1894, laid the foundation of his 
splendid mansion, which was designed 
by the late Richard M. Hunt, and was 
one of the last works of his life. How 
much the house has cost, probably not 
even Mr. Gerry knows, but a conserva+ 
tive estimate places it at more than a 
million dollars. It is one of the most im- 
posing dwellings in its exterior appear- 
ance in the city, and in its interior finish 
nothing that tus art has devised is 
lacking. 

‘‘Among the elegant and noteworthy residences are 
those of Mrs. Bostwick, Wm. E. Roosevelt, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Schmidt, Miss Bruce, F. L. Loring, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Baker, Mrs. Kernochan, Isidor Wormser, W. W. 
Sherman, Wm. J. Demuth, A. J. White, Isaac Stein, 
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Charles T. Yerkes, Mrs. Baylies, Jacob 
Ruppert, and Mr. Cook's block. 

‘*Men whose names are well known ir 
The Long Line of Private Palaces in Uptown New York and Row they the American world have Fifth avenue 
Strike the Casual Observer 


residences. Some of these are Henry O. 
Havemeyer, of the Sugar Trust; Wm. 
C. Whitney, O. H. P. Belmont, H. O. 
Armour, brother and partner of Philip 
D. Armour, of Chicago, and George J. 
Gould. 


Grand Castles in the Air 

‘Some of these palaces have something 
of special interest attached to them. 
George Crocker, a California millionaire, 
has a palace projected, but it is still a 
“chateau en Espagre;”’ and W.S.Clark, 
who made many millions in Montana 
mines, has a similar ‘‘castle’’ on the 
north corner of Seventy-seventh street. 
The John Jacob Astor mansion is on 
the corner of Sixty-fifth street; to the 
north is the house of his mother, Mrs. 
Caroline Astor. The houses are so con- 
structed that they may be thrown into 
one; and, in fact, all that is necessary to 
make them one dwelling is to remove 
the partition which provides a double en- 
trance, a double hall and a double stair- 
way,—a pleasant way for a mother and 
a son to live. Mr. Yerkes has a separ- 
ate fire-proof building, devoted to hous- 
ing his art treasures. At Mrs. Frederick 
Baker's, Emma Abbott hada beautiful suite of rooms, 
always at her command. 


A Great Law Library 

“One feature of Mr. Gerry’s mansion is his fine 
library, in which is housed the largest and most com- 
plete private collection of law books in the United 
States. Its sides are divided into alcoves, each one 
of which is marked by a column of rare marble. Sur- 
mounting each column is a bust of a Roman emperor 
in a different marble, and on one of the corner col- 
umns is a bust of Cicero. 

“The ceiling is of selected onyx blocks cut very 
thin, through which the light filters. At either end of 
the upper walis, too, are stained glass windows, the 
light from which lends an air of cheerfulness to the 
big room. The library as it is was not part of the 
original mansion. It was built about two years ago 
from plans by Alfred Zucker, and is said to have cost 
between $150,000 and $200,000.” 

Fifth avenue still has many vacant lots. 


++ 


THE BOY-KING OF SPAIN 

Alphonso XIII. is at present the most interesting char- 
acter in Europe. This sovereign was born six months 
after the death of his father, and will be twelve years of 
age on May seventeenth. In six years, unless some un- 
looked-for event takes place, he will come to the Spanish 
throne. His youth has been a lonely and severely taxed 
one, there being but few children in the country of 
sufficient rank to become his playmates, and his teachers 
always at hand to urge him along in his studies, which in- 
clude science, literature, and music. He bathes and 
breakfasts early, and is ready for his tutors by eight 
o'clock. He is said to Have a receding jaw, and sloping 
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forehead. and to speak witha lisp. He is asserted to be 
anxious for war with the United States, without, of course, 
understanding what war would mean, or that the nation 
over which he is supposed to rule is bankrupt, and its 
army practically helpless. 
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and how it Resulted 


By our Special Washington Correspondent 


[EREVER the United States flag floats 
to-d the White Squadron is known, 
ed and respected. This same 


Vhite Squadron forms the nucleus of 
the finest navies in the world. 
\ American who has seen these 


white ships pass in review, 
lof pride that they belong to 
| represent his people. 


There art Ise vessels so graceful, so beau- 
tiful, as tl lous ships of war, which, with 
all their pos r dealing death and destruction, 
have yet | the white-winged messengers 
of peace 

Notwit t has been so much written about 
and so e! ly praised, the story of how the 
White Squa 1ated, and whose thought called 
it into be r yet been told in print. 

Nor wo told, had it not come, acciden- 
tally, int yn of the writer. These splendid 
naval off vho have to face any danger, court- 
ing, rat ing, peril, are as modest as they 
are bray ugh they will relate with pride 
the achi another, each is singularly 
reticent reg accomplishment of his own. 


And s story came to me, I determined 
to give not 
— , only the 
| story, but 
} the picture 
of the hero 
of the reci- 
tal, to the 
readers of 
SUCCEss. 
Comman- 
der George 
Francis 
Faxon 
Wilde, who 
has just 
been order- 
ed to the 
command 
of the ram 
‘Katah- 
din,” one of 
the wicked- 
est and 
most de- 
structive of 
all the na- 
val fleet, 
belonged to 
the famous 
class which 
J entered the 
Naval 





DE Academy 

in the fall 

of 18¢ our years’ course in three years. 

Young \ two years and nine months in get- 

ting t vas graduated in the high honor 
list, awa of the class. 

He wa setts boy, born in the old town 
of Bra le 1 early determined that he 
would f a; not as acommon sailor, nor in 
an officia it as a midshipman in the navy. 

In t L f 1861, he learned that there was to 
be an a t to the Naval Academy from his 
district, a | for it. He was told that he was 
the eight ant, but that, if he chose to take 
the exa might run his chances. 

That ghten him. He knew that he was a 
good s : was a firm believer in the old 
prover enture, nothing have.” He deter- 
mined t trial. He did not tell anyone what 
he was ¢ If he won, it would be time 
enough t e failed, noone would know of his 
failuré 

On t vhich this examination was to be 
held, h from Braintree into Boston, a dis- 
tance « fifteen miles, because he had not 
money a ticket on the railroad, and he 
would 1 7 for fear he would be obliged to 
tell his erra town 

He p: umination bravely. There wasn’t 
the hint . fa from beginning to end. 

He «€ vcademy, endeavoring as earnestly 
to take 1 the class as he had to enter it. 

The result was a gain of a year, and graduation with 
honor I n active sea-life at once. He was 
promot: shipman to ensign in November, 
1366, a ’ ater was advanced to master. In 
1868, e lieutenant, and ayear later lieuten- 
ant-comma r. In 1885, he was full commander, 
and was ¢ urge of the ‘‘Dolphin,” which, at that 
time, was attached to the North Atlantic Squadron. 


Che @bite Gquadron’s Origin 


Commander Glilde’s Lngenious Device to Cool Bis Glarship, the “Dolphin,” 
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It was while he was 
on the ‘‘Dolphin” that 
he originated the White 
Squadron, for to this 
brave commander be- 
longs the honor of 
making possible this 
snowy fleet. 

In July, 1888, the 
‘‘Dolphin” lay in New York Harbor, just off the Navy 
Yard. The weather was intensely hot, even on ship- 
board, with all the means of ventilation, 
and the heat was almost insupportable. 
One day, Commander Wilde chanced to 
touch the side of the ship, and was 
burned by the intense heat. He touched 
it again, almost blistering his hand. The 
exposed surface of the ship was like the 
top of a stove. 

Suddenly a thought occurred to him. 
He sent a boat ashore with a note to 
Naval Constructor Wilson, asking him 
to come aboard the ‘‘Dolphin."’ The con- 
structor returned in the boat. Com- 
mander Wilde asked his visitor to lay 
his hand on the ship's side. He did so, 
but quickly withdrew it. 

‘What do you think of living in a 
furnace like that?’ asked the commander. 

“It’s terrible!” said the constructor; 
‘is there no way of cooling her off?” 

“I have thought of a way, and you can 
help me. I want you to send me some 
white paint, with instructions to use it 
on this ship.” 

The constructor looked startled and 
grave. Naval regulations declared that 
all war ships should be painted black, 
and this daring young man was asking 
for a white hulk. 

‘‘Write me an official request to that 
effect,” he said, after a moment's con- 
sideration. 

The request was written and sent. In the mean- 
time, the commander had the ship’s surgeon keep a 
record of the temperature of the ship. A week went 
by; no word came; the heat grew more intense, and 
the men suffered. Then Commander Wilde wrote a 
private note asking why his official letter had received 
no reply. 

Back came asupply of white paint, and a note, pithy 
and to the point. 

‘‘Here’s your paint, but I shall not give you any 
instructions.” 

It was the paint the Commander wanted; he could 
get on without the instructions. The paint was ap- 
plied to the ship as rapidly as possible; the tempera- 
ture began to lower, and, when the work was done, 
there was a difference in the ship's temperature of 
seventeen degrees, while outside the weather re- 
mained just as oppressively hot. The black paint 
had absorbed the heat, but the white reflected it. 

The “Dolphin” started on a cruise. At every port 
she entered, she was admired, and the papers talked 
of “‘the white dove of peace’ that was folding her 
wings in the harbor, eo everybody flocked to see the 
beautiful ship. 

One night the ‘‘Dolphin” came into Frenchman's 
Bay, off Bar Harbor. The Secretary of the Navy,— 
then William C. Whitney,—was staying at Bar Har- 
bor, and Commander Wilde expected his censure. 
The secretary came on board, but had nothing but 
words of praise for the appearance of the boat, and, 
when Commander Wilde told him why the boat was 
white instead of black, recounted the suffering of the 
crew and his concern for their comfort and health, 
and showed him the surgeon's report, the secretary 
said: ‘‘You have done right. From this time, all the 
war ships shall be painted white.” 

For a few months past, Commander Wilde has 
been stationed at Washington as a member of the 
Light-House Board, a very pleasant position. But 
the first whisper of possible trouble was the signal 
for him to apply for a command. Stay in an office 
when his country needed him? That was n't his choice 
at such a time, and there was n’t a prouder man than 
he when the Navy Department honored his request 
by putting him in command of the ‘‘Katahdin.” 


ot 
Captain Charles Dwight Sigshee 


APTAIN SIGSBEE is a fresh illustration of the 
fact that a man may, for a lifetime, go forward 
building up character and reputation for ability 
and wisdom in an ordinary sphere, when, per- 

haps, an emergency will arise which will elevate 
him to the notice of the world; and, if his past fidelity 
has made him ready for it, will make him immortal. 
Such a man was Robert Anderson at Sumter; such 
another man was the Captain of the ‘‘Maine.” 
Captain Charles Dwight Sigsbee was born in Albany 
in 1845. At fourteen, he entered the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis; he was graduated in 1863, and became 
ensign on the ‘‘Monongahela;’ next year he was 
transferred tothe ‘‘Brooklyn.” He participated in the 
Battle of Mobile Bay, August 5, 1864, and, in both at- 
tacks and the final assault on Fort Fisher, displayed 
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much gallantry. After the war he was attached to the 
“Wyoming,” of the Asiatic squadron, was made mas- 
ter and lieutenant, and served on the ‘‘Ashuelot” and 
the ‘‘Worcester.” For three years he was on duty at 
the Naval Academy, and, later, in the Hydrographic 
Office, and from 1876 to 1878 with the Coast Survey, 
in command of the ‘ Blake.” 

In 1882, he was promoted to commander, and for 
three years was stationed at the Naval Academy. He 
commanded the practice-ship ‘‘Dale,” in 1883 and 1884, 
and the ‘ Kearsarge,” 
at the European sta- 
tion, the next two years. 
Again he served at the 
Naval Academy, on the 
‘‘Constellation” and the 
“Plymouth;” and in 
1897 he took command 
of the ‘‘ Maine,” with 
which his name will be 
inseparably connected. 

‘‘Sigsbee,”” remarked 
an old naval veteran, 
the other day, ‘‘is aman 
who absolutely does not 
know what it is to lose 
his head. There isn’t a 
man in the service who 
does not envy him this 
trait. He has nerves 
of iron.” 

Two illustrations of 
this statement are at 
hand. Itisstillin mind 
how, last July, the ex- 
cursion steamer ‘‘Isa- 
bel,”’ crowded with hun- 
dreds of women and 
children, was heading directly for the ‘‘Maine.” Cap- 
tain Sigsbee saw, and decided in an instant, that he 
must sink the ‘‘Isabel” or smash a pier. 

‘‘Hard a-port!’ he shouted. ‘‘Sound the call to 
collision quarters !” 

Slowly the battle ship swung from her course. 
There was a deafening crash. The air was filled 
with flying splinters. The big pier was completely 
wrecked, with all its contents. But the ‘Isabel’ 
passed on the other side in safety, and Captain Sigs- 
bee had accomplished his purpose. The damage to 
the ‘‘Maine” was, fortunately, slight. 

On another occasion, when in command of the 
Coast Survey steamer ‘‘Blake,” he saved the vessel 
from utter destruction by deliberately sinking her. It 
was in one of the West India ports, and a hurricane 
was blowing. 

A very high sea was running, and the ship's 
anchors refused to hold. Slowly but surely she was 
drifting on areef. The waters were lashed to fury. 
In that emergency Captain Sigsbee’s determination 
asserted itself in a most extraordinary manner. He 
knew that, unless heroic measures were adopted, the 
‘Blake’ would be ground to pieces on the reef. 

He knew also that, 1f her keel rested on the sandy 
bottom, the action of the waves would be much less 
severe. So he sank his ship. Naval men still speak 
of it as a daring thing to do, but Captain Sigsbee, once 
he had decided upon his plan of action, never faltered. 
He opened the ship's bottom, the water poured in, and 
she quickly settled. 

After the storm had subsided, divers were sent 
down, the water was pumped out, and the ship was 
raised. There was no little damage and no little ex- 
pense connected with this startling operation, but the 
vessel was saved, and that was the main thing. 

That is the kind of a man Captain Sigsbee is. 

Captain Sigsbee has an accomplishment ;—he is a 
cartoonist. He drew many pictures for the ‘‘Daily 
Graphic,” of New York, also illustrations of Bret 
Harte’s ‘‘Heathen Chinee;” and a bit of his work, ‘‘A 
Naval Officer Returning from the West Indies,” 
hangs in the Hydrographic Bureau office in Washing- 
ton, ‘‘a treasured souvenir of his three years’ station 
as its head.” 

His deep-sea sounding machine is conceded to be 
perfect in every particular. He received for it the 
decoration of the Red Eagle of Prussia, and a medal 
from Great Britain. At the Exhibition of 1876, Lord 
Kelvin gave it the highest praise. He also invented 
an ingenious parallel ruler for mechanical drawing. 

He was ready for an emergency, seasoned ‘and 
prepared by thirty years of faithful, unconspicuous 
service. At night, without warning, his magnificent 
ship was blown up in a foreign harbor; she went to 
the bottom; more than two hundred of his gallant men 
were torn limb from limb, or drowned: his spirit as a 
man and a patriot was deeply stirred; he felt the 
quick pulse of an excited nation; yet he said, with 
his usual iron nerve, ‘‘Suspend judgment!” The 
Republic will never forget his superb self-possession. 
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Che Future of Our Children 


Row they May be Trained to Successful Lives ... Che 
Approaching Mothers’ Congress 


ELta GRANT NICKERSON 


ting an example to the civil- 

ized world, by their attitude 
toward child-training and edu- 
cation. They recognize this 
question as one of paramount 
importance, and, by their or- 
ganized efforts to discuss it, and 
regulate it, have displayed a 
wisdom and forethought worthy 
of our progressive age. In Feb- 
ruary, 1897, the first National 
Congress of Mothers was held 
MARY F. ORMSBY-EVANS i, Washington, D.C. The re- 
sults were more than gratifying. The influence that 
produced these results was the power of love and the 
might of need. That same power still sways, and the 
needs are yet unsatisfied. Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, 
who resides at Chevy Chase, Maryland, was the original 
mover in the matter of a mothers’ organization. She 
presented the subject at a mothers’ meeting at Chau- 
tauqua in the summer of 1895. The enthusiasm with 
which it was received, proved that the thought needed 
only to be disseminated in order to be quickly accepted 
and acted upon by hosts of conscientious, thinking 
women throughout the world. Soon the sympathies 
of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst were enlistea. She stands 
as godmother for the'‘National Congress of Mothers,” 
and the aims and purposes of this movement were 
cradled in her home in Washington, where permanent 
organization was afterwards effected. 

The second annual Congress of Mothers opens in 
Washington, D. C., the first week in May, and lasts 
from the second to the seventh, inclusive. The first 
day will be devoted to receiving delegates, distributing 
badges, hearing reports of National officers, and five- 
minute reports from clubs represented. The second 
and third days will be devoted to questions bearing 
chiefly upon the relations of mother and child. On 
the fourth and fifth days,subjects involving the duties 
of both parents will be discussed. The sixth day will 
be given to a discussion of methods which will give 
children such conditions as shall insure to each succes- 
sive generation a higher type of humanity. 

Definite State organization will be effected at this 
meeting, and delegates from organizations working 
along similar lines will be entitled to vote upon and 
amend the constitution and by-laws presented. Each 
club of not less than five members will be entitled to 
a delegate. 

The following are the titles of some of the addresses 
to be delivered 


io aeons mothers are set- 





‘Some Social Aspects of Child Study,” ‘‘Harmony at the 
Hearth,” ‘‘Humane Education, Its Place and Power in 
Early Training,” ‘‘A National Training School for Wo- 
men,” ‘‘What Shall be Taught, and Who Shall Teach It?” 
‘*Nurseries,” ‘Literature for Children,” ‘ Fireside 
Schools,” ‘‘A Pure Press,’’ ‘‘Memory’s Storehouse,” ‘‘The 
Education of Mothers and the Passing Opportunity,” 
“The Ethics of Making and Spending Money,” ‘‘Kinder- 
garten Training a Necessity,” and others equally interest- 
ing. 

These addresses are to be made by well-known men 
and women who are foremost in such works, and by 
prominent specialists: Professor C. H. Thurber, 
Dean of the University of Chicago; Dr. A. Graham 
Bell,of Washington, D.C. ; Dr. Mary Wood Allen, Presi- 
dent of the Social Purity Department of the W. C. T. 
U., Michigan; Wilson L. Gill, President of the Patri- 
otic League, New York; Ralph Waldo Trine, Boston; 
Mrs. Maud Nason, President of the Consumers’ League, 
New York; Dr. John Madison Taylor, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Martin W. Barr, Elwyn, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Booker T. Washington, Tuskegee, Alabama; Mrs. 
Harriet Lincoln Cooledge, Washington; Mr. Hobart 
B. Jacobs, Greenwich, Conn.; Professor Theo. F. 
Seward, founder ‘‘Don't Worry Movement,” New 
York; Mrs. Vesta Cassedy, principal Nat. Park Sem., 
Forest Glen, Ind.; Mrs. Almon Hensley, Stamford, 
Conn.; Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, New York: Dr. 
Minot J. Savage, New York; Miss Harriet Neil, 
director of Phebe A. Hearst Training School for 
Kindergarten, Washington; Dr. E. M. Gallandet, Dr. 
W. N. Hailmann, Mrs. H. N. Ennis, Miss D. Heren- 
deen, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor, and Mrs, Emily True De Riemer, all of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Miss E. Marguerite Lindley, New 
York; Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis; Miss 
Miss Mary E. Burt, New York; Countess De Brazza; 
New York; Joanna P. Moore, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. 
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Elmer Gates, Chevy Chase, Md.; Mrs. Alma Ca!der 
Johnston, Brooklyn: Miss Frances J. Dyer, Boston; 
Miss Edna Whited, De Smet, South Dakota; Miss 
Mary Louisa Butler, Philadelphia; Mrs. Mary Cod- 
ding Bourland, Pontiac, Ill.; Mrs. Lillie Devereaux 
Blake, New York; Miss Mari Ruef Hofer, Chicago; 
Mrs. Etta S. Osgood, Portland, Me.; Mrs. A. M. 
Palmer, New York; Mrs. Frank Heller, Omaha, 
Neb.; Miss Mary F. Ledyard, principal San José and 
Sacramento Training Schools for Kindergartners, 
San José, Cal. One day will be set for a re-union of 
the speakers of last congress, when the following 
have pledged themselves to be present and address 
the gathering: Miss Julia King, Boston; Dr. Elmer 
Gates, Mr. Anthony Comstock, Mrs. Ellen A. Rich- 
ardson, Mrs. Robert Cotten, Mrs. Rebekah Kohut, 
Alice C. Robinson, Miss Amalie Hofer, Mrs. Helen 
M. Gardener, Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, and Mrs. W. H. 
Felton. 

The world at large is beginning to see the import- 
ance of the education of mothers, and 
to realize that all the work of re- 
form, of whatever nature, will 
not purify our civilization unless 
it begins at the fountain-head. 
Mothers will themselves be 
the quickest to grasp the 
significance of the work 
‘hich can be accomplished 
through bringing them to- 
gether to discuss subjects 
pertaining to lives and 
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homes. The congress will ’ 
consider subjects bearing 
upon the better and broader, 
spiritual and physical, as 
well as mental, training of 

the young; the value of kin- 
dergarten work; a love of 
humanity and of country. A 
specially important subject 
will be the means of develop- 

ing in children characteris- 
tics which will elevate and 
ennoble them, and in this 
way assist to overcome the 
conditions which now 
prompt crime and make it 
necessary to maintain jails, reformatories and work- 
houses. 

The congress has no salaried officers, and is sup- 
ported by private subscription; but at this meeting it 
will be put upon a financial basis, as are all national 
societies. It is also to be made an international 
congress, and definite state organizations will be 
formed. A quarterly review of the movement will be 
published. ‘The congress is under the supervision of 
a board of officers, of which Mrs. Birney is president; 
Mrs. Adlai Stevenson, first vice-president; Mrs. Ar- 
thur A. Birney, vice-president; Mrs. John R. Lewis, 
vice-president; Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. James H. McGill, treasurer; and there 
are seven committees. 

Delegates have already arrived in Washington, and 
others are coming from Texas, California, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Florida and Maine. Even far-off 
India and Japan have been heard from, denoting the 
widespread interest the movement has aroused. 
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Agents WANTED for SUCCESS in every city, town 
and village. Attractive terms. Apply to The Success 
Co., No, 3 Cooper Union, New York City. - 
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The Education of Animals 
Some Remarkable Utterances which show that they 
are Capable of Methodical Training 


pologie,’” M. Charles Letourneau has an interest- 
ing article on the education of animals. 

‘Some species,” he says, ‘‘take care for the future 
of their offspring, and before sending them away, 
teach them to fly, or swim, or hunt, or fish. Dureau 
de la Malle saw falcons, high up in the air, drop dead 
mice and swallows in order to teach their young to 
spring — their prey when in rapid flight, and to es- 
timate distances; and when the little hawklets were 
somewhat larger, they dropped living birds instead of 
dead game. American crested ducks teach their young 
to find seeds and to snap at flies and aquatic insects. 

“It is generally the female that exercises this care 
for her offspring, while the male concerns himself lit- 
tle about the matter. The female wild duck leads her 
brood to the water and takes care to choose places of 
no very great depth for this first lesson, and trains 

the little ones to hunt flies, mosquitoes, and beetles. 
The female of the eider duck gently carries her 

ducklings one by one on her beak, escorts them 
to the deep water, and teaches them to dive 
for fish. When they are tired she glides 
under them, takes them on her back, and 
carefully carries them to the shore. It 
is undoubtedly very largely by virtue of 
instinct and ancestral education that 
birds swim or fly, and the mother has 
only to invite them to the act by her 
example; but, for a more complete 
training, the lessons are very useful, if 
not necessary. 

‘“‘We have good grounds for saying 
that all animals, but possessing nervous 
centers, however little developed, are 

susceptible of education; with all a suit- 
able training long enough continued can 
to a certain extent derange the hereditary 
tendencies which we call instinctive, and 

even create new ones. These perturbations, 
these metamorphoses of native tendencies, are 
observable with special ease 1n domestic animals. 


|* an article in the ‘‘ Revue del’ Ecole d’ Anthro- 


murs. a. €. stevenson We have a right to be surprised that, after having 


so successfully adapted the few animals with 


which we are acquainted to his service and use, man has not 
tamed many others. We may suppose theoretically, and it is 


made probable by 
numerous experi- 
ments,that there are 
few among the su- 
perior species that 
would resist a meth- 
odical and persistent 
iia: 9 ~ * 
“If the larger 
monkeys had been 
domesticated by 
man, and associated 
with him for thou- 
sands of years, as 
the dog has been, it 
would not be un- 
reasonable to sup- 
pose that they would 
have been still more 
modified, morally 
and physically, than 
that animal. They 
would probably have 
made a closer ap- 
proach to the inferior 
human races; for 
the dog, different as 
he is from man, has 
been remarkably 
humanized by his 
contact. This men- 
tal humanization of 
the dog is an extremely important fact,as showing how 
powerful education may be; how, if time enough is 
taken, it may modify the organization. The domestic 
dog is evidently descended from one or several caninian 
ancestors similar to the wolf, very wild and not very 
intelligent, but endowed with a social instinct. 
Many centuries have been required to change it into 
the devoted companion and worshipper of man that it 
is, to acquire its expressive bark instead of the wolf's 
howling, and to assimilate the many qualities and 
capacities it exhibits so foreign to its nature. 


THE SUCCESSFUL MAN 

‘‘I have carried the following in my pocket-book for 
some time,’’ writes a well-known business man. ‘I think 
it will bear reproducing.” 

‘‘A successful man," says Ella Wheeler Wilcox, ‘‘is one 
who has made a happy home for his wife and children. 
No matter what he has not done in the way of achieving 
wealth and honor, if he has done that he is a grand suc- 
cess. If he has not done that, and it is his own fault, 
though he be the highest in the land, he is a most pitiable 
failure. I wonder how many men in the mad pursuit of 
gold which characterizes the age, realize that there is no 
fortune which can be left to their families as great as the 
memory of a happy home. 
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Once More... 


Memorial Day 7% 
Tree 


JONES 
NCE f memories sweet has come, 
Whe i heads and solemn, muffled 
We ga vouac of our braves 


To lay our 1 their graves. 


Emblems « ries that are theirs, 
On grassy a ywer-scented airs, 


We offer flo ise and prayers. 


No more the id battles call, 
No more fo ‘ky battle-pall, 
No more t 1 bloody strife 

Which mark 1 stern, eventful life, 

But rest, iced flowers, ‘neath emerald 
O'er whic 1 feet have trod,— 


Our thanks them and God. 


Time, with istries, has healed 
Those old vs of vengeance steeled ; 
The old-ti given way to pride 


That such a mus heroes died; 


And while e cause to-day 

For which to such as they, 

We give k those who sleep in gray. 
Yet every j s stand forth anew, 


As witness s nobly true; 


That hero and heroes’ graves 


Protest aga uman slaves, 


The endles es and ill 

Which ca iman blood, until 

Che hosts »w these green graves fill. 
Cover them ¢ ich blossomed wreath 
Goes thoug »our boys beneath, 


Who taug yal deeds and true 

. to dare and do. 

rs from this ground, 
le abound, 


veille shall sound. 


+ 
Ainton Seidl 


Che Great Glagnerian Director 


For such a 
Ascending 
Let faith look 
Until the Re 





™" EIDL greatly,” said Wagner, in 
t wrote. He ‘first made 
A inted with the greatest of 
Was rristan and Isolde,’ ‘Die 
Meistersing Nibelung Tetralogy,’” says 
Fink, ina l of Wagner's ‘‘Life.” 
Seidl wa fellow-countryman of the 
great Kos i-Pesth, May 6, 1850. He 
died March New York, at the age of forty- 
seven. He a naturalized citizen of our 
Republic all him what he wished to 
be ours 
He wa a-Pesth,and at Leipsic and 
Beyroot r and Wagner. It was 
through R nendation that Wagner, in 
1872, acc nusical secretary,—a choice 
he never regret. ‘‘Four years later, 
Seidl ass g the Nibelung réles with 


the solo s rus of men in the ‘Gotter- 
charge of the musical side 
superintending the move- 
nents of t ine maidens in exact har- 


dammeru 


of the stag 





mony wit task requiring a thorough 
musician r year, he was sent to Lon- 
don, to a ninary rehearsals for the 
Albert Ha first Nibelung perform- 
ances in L success very largely to 
Seidl's co vas chosen to conduct the 
one hund ree performances of Neu- 
mann’s tra\ Theatre.’ After the Ber- 
in Nil Vagner alluded to him in a 


speech as t vhom I have brought up, 
and who no ; astonishing things.’ ” 

How quick § recognize Wagner's music, 
this anecdot Vhen he first became Wagner's 
secretary, he urd the great artist playing 
some enchat ns. Some years later, when 
the secreta ng the sketches into rough 


shape for } Wagner played various parts 


for him. W ame to the Flower Girl music, 
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Seidl remarked, ‘‘Ah, I know that.” Wagner sprang 
up excitedly, and almost angrily demanded to know 
where it had been heard. He was pacified by the ex- 
planation, but for a long time the shock affected him, 
and he often said to Siedl, ‘‘Well, have you found any 
more familiar things in my music ?” 

‘‘He became thoroughly familiar with the great 
master’s works, ‘not,’ as he explained, ‘by any pedan- 
tic lessons, but through daily, constant and intimate 
musical intercourse with the German genius;” and 
he also became familiar with all that was most beau- 
tiful in Beethoven, Weber, Mozart, and some of the 
great French composers whom Wagner admired. 

Wagner sent him to Vienna, in 1377, with a letter to 
Director Jagner: ‘‘Unable to come myself, I send to 
you my ‘Nibelungen aid-de-camp,’ Seidl, who fully 
represents my wishes in every detail.” 

Four interpreters of Wagner have come to Amer- 
ica,—Carl Bergman, who, on being told that Ameri- 
cans did not like Wagner's music, replied, ‘‘Den dey 
must hear him till dey do; Theodore Thomas; Leo- 
pold ~‘amrosch, who, like Seidl, went down in mid- 
ocean of maturity, from a mere cold, which ended in 
pneumonia. After his death, Director Stanton, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, called Seidl] to New York. 
With his newly-married bride, Johanna Kraus, the 
opera singer, he sailed for America. 

And as Fink says, ‘As Richter. by his London con- 
certs, revealed the secrets of Wagner's art to London- 
ers, so Anton Seidl took the very atmosphere of Bey- 
root to New ‘York. Besides his knowledge of the 
correct traditions, he showed an enthusiasm for his 
task which proved contagious to players, singers, and 
audiences. Under his direction, ‘ Die Meistersinger’ 
had its first performance in America, January 4, 1886; 
‘Tristan,’ December 1, 1866; ‘Siegfried,’ November 2, 
1887; ‘Gotterdammerung,’ January 25, 1888; ‘ Rhein- 


ae seine 


THE LATE ANTON SEIDL 


gold,’ January 4, 1889. Many familiar Wagner sing- 
ers were heard at the seven seasons of German opera 
from 1874 to 1891. Thanks to such singers and such a 
conductor, these were seasons when the Metropolitan 
Opera House, with its unlimited wealth, provided the 
best German opera in the world.” 
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‘BOIS TON SANG, BEAUMANOIR” 
FRANCES SARGENT OsGooD 
IERCE raged the combat,—the foemen pressed nigh, 

When from young Beaumanoir rose the wild cry,— 

Beaumanoir, ‘mid them all, the bravest and first,— 
“Give me to drink, for I perish from thirst!" 
Hark! At his side, in the deep tones of ire, 
‘Bois ton Sanc, Beaumanoir!" shouted his sire. 


Deep had it pierced him,—the foeman’s swift sword,— 
Deeper his soul felt the wound of that word ! 

Back to the battie, with forehead all flushed, 

Stung to wild fury, the noble youth rushed ! 

Scorn in his dark eyes,—his spirit on fire,— 

Deeds were his answer, that day, to his sire. 


Still where, triumphant, the young hero came, 
Glory’s bright garland encircled his name; 

But, in her bower, to beauty a slave, 

Dearer the guerdon his lady-love gave, 

While, on his shield, that no shame had defaced, 
‘Bois ton Sang, Beaumanoir !” proudly she traced. 
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Che Bero of Stone River 


~ENERAL William Starke Rosecrans died March 

G 11, at seven o'clock in the morning at his home 

at Rosecrans, near Redondo, California, which 
is about 
twelve miles 
from Los 
Angeles. 
His son and 
daughter, 
Carl and 
Anna Rose- 
crans, were 
at his bed- 
side. 

Gen. Rose- 
crans was 
born at 
Kingston, 
Ohio, Sep- 
tember 6, 
1819. His 
ancestors 
were origi- 
nally from 
Branden- 
burg. They 
removed to 
Amsterdam, 
and, about 
1560, crossed 
the Atlantic 
to NewYork. 
The name ts 
of German 
origin. and the proper American pronunciation is 
Ro-ze-kranss, accented on the first syllable. The fa- 
ther of General Rosecrans served in the War of 1812, 
as an adjutant under General William Henry Harri- 
son, and bore high reputation for wisdom as well as for 
courage. He owned a store, a farm, lots and houses. 

William was taught industry, attending school in 
winter and working upon the farm in summer. In 
his eighteenth year, he went to West Point. Ina 
class which began with one hundred and twelve, and 
ended with fifty-six, he stood fifth in rank; he was 
afterwards a professor at West Point, and, later, con- 
structing engineer at the Washington navy yard. 

He resigned. from ill health. Later, he went into 
the coal oil business at Cincinnati. While working to 
discover a pure and odorless oil. he was nearly burned 
to death, and was obliged to keep his bed for eighteen 
months. He considered himself the first to obtain a 
good odorless oil from petroleum. He was the first to 
use the round wick in burning coal oil, and made 
other valuable lamp inventions. 

When the War broke out, he soon became Brigadier- 
General, and at the successful battle of Hart's Tavern, 
W. Va., drove Garnet from the State, and prevented 
Lee’s incursions. For this he received the thanks of 
General Scott and the Legislatures of Ohio and West 
Virginia. 

September 19, 1862, he fought the battle of Iuka, 
defeating General Price; October 3 and 4, he defeated 
Price and Van Dorn at Corinth. October 14, he was 
made commander of the new department of Cumber- 
land. 

His great battle was that of Stone River, one of 
the most important in the war. The campaign was 
one of brilliant movements and heavy fighting. In 
this engagement the Nationals lost 9,511, and the 
Confederates 9,236. By other succeeding movements, 
Rosecrans drove Bragg out of middle Tennessee. 
This lifted him to the height of his fame. The 
soldiers were proud of ‘Old Rosy.” 

After this battle a Confederate authority said: 
‘‘He is an accomplished engineer, a wily strategist, 
anda brave and prudent leader. He was undoubtedly 
one of the ablest generals in the Federal army.” 

And this missive from Lincoln is indelible on the 
scroll of his fame: 


THE LATE GENERAL W. S. ROSECRANS 





To Major-General Rosecrans :— 

Your despatch, announcing the retreat of the enemy, 
has just reached here. God bless you, and all with you! 
Please tender to all, and accept for yourself, the nation's 
gratitude for your and their skill, endurance, and daunt- 
less courage. A. LincoLn. 

Washington, January 5, 1863. 

At Chickamauga, he was apparently unaware of 
some of the enemy's movements, and, a blunderin 
aid misinterpreting an order, serious results followed, 
which would have been disastrous but for the mighty 
effort of Thomas, ‘‘ the rock of Chickamauga.” 

Rosecrans is said to have declined the nomination 
as vice-president with Lincoln, also a presidential 
nomination, and various others. After the war, he 
engaged in various kinds of business, as president of 
the San José Mining Company, promoter of Mexican 
railway building and the like. 

He closed his report of the Stone River battle thus :— 
‘‘I say, from conviction, and as public acknowledg- 
ment due to Almighty God, ‘Non nobis, Domine, 
non nobis, sed nomini tuo da gloriam.’” 
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The “Grand Old Man” 
Gilliam Ewart Gladstone, 
Ris failures and Successes 





SHORT time since the cable despatches an- 
nounced that William E. Gladstone had at 
last ‘‘stopped work,’ which was equivalent to 
saying that the great commoner had heard 

the august summons and had felt the presence of the 
Angel of the Dawn. 

The simple announcement cal ried me back in mem- 
ory to a beautiful August morning in 1894, when, with 
a few friends, I went from Chester to Hawarden. 
The little village was gorgeous in holiday attire in 
honor of a féte in progress at the Hawarden manor. 
From early in the morning special trains had 
been arriving at Chester, crowded with 
enthusiastic pilgrims from all parts of 
England. 

The spectacle presented in the 
village, as well as in the mag- 
nificent park which Ssur- 
rounds the home of Mr. 
Gladstone, was impres- 
sive rather than pic- 
turesque. The vast 
and constantly in- 
creasing throng 
seemed to be com- 
posed chiefly of 
sturdy and 
thoughtful peo- 
ple,—not an or- 
dinary excur- 
sion party by 
any means. 
Indeed, one 
might have 
almost im- 
agined that 
the scene be- 
longed to 
other days, 
and that the 
loyal follow- 
ers of some 
mightychief- 
tain had as- 
sem bled to 
take serious 
counsel on 
some matter 
of grave im- 
portance. 

At that time, 
Mr. Gladstone,- 
thanks to his 
Scotch ancestry, 
and a conspicuously 
temperate life, — was 
enjoying a degree of 
mental vigor rarely 
found in one who has 
passed beyond the eighti- 
eth milestone, and whose 
days have been spent amid the 
feverish intoxication of political life. 

Owing to the sudden illness of one 
of our party we were compelled to 
return to Chester before Mr. Glad- 
stone addressed the assembled pilgrims. An eye wit- 
ness, however, gave me a graphic description of the 
memorable scene, which was peculiarly interesting, 
as showing the power which a great, living person- 
ality,—that has become a moral as well as an intel- 
lectual factor in public life,—wields over the popular 
imagination. ‘‘The immense audience,” said my 
informant, ‘‘was more interesting to me than the 
speaker, When the aged statesman, with the glory 
of sixty years of public service in the background, 
appeared before the assembled throng, the effect was 
profound and magical. Stern faces became radiant, 
tears welled in eyes unused to weeping, and when the 
brief address was finished, the pent-up feelings of 
the vast throng found expression in such tumultuous 
applause as even Mr. Gladstone had rarely heard.” 
It was a wonderful tribute to the aged public servant 
who had so recently laid aside the political harness 
forever, and illustrated the almost passionate affec- 
tion felt for him by a very large proportion of the 
English-speaking world. Nor is this strange; the 
long, illustrious career of Gladstone spells out the 
word ‘‘success” in the broadest and highest sense of the 
term. For here we find the rich fruition of a brilliant 
intellect married to a quickened conscience. And, 
more than this, his life has been a constant evolution, 
—a gradual but glorious growth. He has risen step 
by step into the light. The slurring cry of carping 
critics, that Mr. Gladstone has been on both’ sides of 
almost every great issue during the past half a cen- 
tury, fails in its purpose, and becomes a noble tribute, 
when it is remembered that each change of opinion 
has been from wrong to right, from the vantage 
ground of injustice and allegiance to ancient thought 
and narrow conceptions, to a broader and nobler 
apprehension of truth, justice, and liberty. 
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From a Recent Photograph 


SUCCESS 


A Champion of Progress 


B. O. FLOWER 


3y this, however, I would not imply that he has at 
all times been a leader, nor yet that his position on 
many great questions reflects what I conceive to b« 
the best thought of our growing age. But his life 
has blossomed most often on the Godward side, and, 
in avery real way, he has, during the past forty 
years, mirrored the best thought of England as a 
nation. From an apologist for chattel slavery, he 
grew to be the champion of the oppressed throughout 
the whole wide world. 
The grave mistakes which stain his early political 
life arose chiefly from the mental atmosphere of home 
and school. Here let me observe that few men 
who have aspired to leadership in modern 
times have been more sensibly influ- 
enced by the opinion of congenial 
spirits than Mr. Gladstone. 
His father was a prosperous mer- 
chant of Liverpool, who had ac- 
quired great wealth, partly 
throughAfrican slavery ix: 
Jamaica, and partly 
through daring commer- 
cial enterprises in 


which he 
had en- 
gaged. 
The pro- 
gres- 
sive ten- 
dencies 
of the 
Whigs in 
the early 
part of 
the pres- 
ent cen- 
tury drove the elder Gladstone over to the opposition, 
and from a liberal theorist he became a reactionary 
Tory. The son imbibed his father’s views in politics 
and in business affairs. In the last particular, they 
seemed to influence all his after life, making him 
préeminently a commercial statesman, or one far more 
at home in matters relating to finance, trade, and 
domestic relations than in diplomatic intrigue or a far- 
reaching foreign policy. 

At the age of twelve he was sent to Eton, and after 
six years of close application he entered Oxford, 
graduating from this university at the age of twenty- 
two. The reactionary prejudices acquired at his 
father’s fireside were greatly strengthened at Eton 
and Oxford, while his naturally strong religious 
nature, instead of being broadened and deepened, 
was intensified and rendered narrow and bigoted by 
the intolerant clericalism which at that time pervaded 
these institutions of learning. 

In 1832, an invitation was extended to Mr. Glad- 
stone by the Duke of Newcastle to stand for the 
Commons for Newark. The young Tory was not 
slow in accepting an offer which was almost equiva- 


MRS. GLADSTONE—From the Photograph Which Her Husband Esteems the Best 


Closing Scenes of a Career 
That Bas Made Itself felt 
Throughout the Ehole Hlorid 


Gece 


lent to an election, as Newark was a pocket borough 
of the Duke's. ‘‘ Whoisthis Mr. Gladstone?’ 
the curious electors. The 


queried 
nobleman's agents replied 
‘‘He is a young gentleman, the son of a millionaire 
merchant of Liver; la protegé of the Duke 

In this case the expected happened. Gladstone was 
elected after a vigorous campaign, into which he 
brought the enthusiasm of youth, the persuasive 
power of a brilliant and plausible speaker, and, what 
specially pleased his patron, a deep-rooted prejudice 
against the reform spirit which had recently swept 
over the country. One of the leading newspapers ot 
the district thus summed up the result: ‘‘ The Duke 
nodded into Newark, and Newark sent back the man 

or, rather, the boy,-—of his choice.”’ 

The early years in the political career of the young 
member from Newark show how completely the 
prejudices born of early environment blinded his 
reason and deadened the finest impulses of his nature. 
His magnificent talents were religiously devoted to 
the service of ancient theories and outgrown thought. 
He resolutely opposed the spirit of progress, the cause 
of justice, and the demands of humanity, fighting 
measures looking toward the immediate emancipation 
of African slaves, 
opposing the bill 
which provided for 
the abolition of 
subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of Belief be- 
fore one could en- 
ter Oxford, dis- 
playing pernicious 
activity in attack- 
ing the proposed 
reform in the Irish 
Church, and stren- 
uously opposing 
the National Edu- 
cation bill of 1839. 
He also wrote two 
treatises in de- 
fense of the union 
of Church and 
State, bringing in- 
to his labor the 
zeal of an extreme 
partisan of the 
High Church, and 
permitting passion 
and prejudice to 
obscure reason and 
sober judgment. 
He furthermore at- 
tacked the bill to 
remove civil dis- 
abilities from the 
Jews. Critics at 
this time called 
him an Oxford 
bigot, and of him 
it was said, ‘‘Heis 
a man of narrow 
head and still nar- 
rower heart.”’ Thus 
for a period of sev- 
eral years we find 
Gladstone reflect- 
ing the reactionary 
thought of home 
and school. The 
awakening came 
gradually, but 
when once com- 
menced, he was 
ever ready to con- 
fess his error and 
espouse the truer 
thought; and it is 
a notable fact that many of the most unanswerable 
arguments against his early views were subsequently 
delivered by himself when he became the champion, 
instead of the foe, of progress. 

As adebater, Mr. Gladstone possessed extraordinary 
power, and though far less eloquent than several of 
his colleagues, he possessed a certain charm of deliv- 
ery, and a wealth of expression,—a vast command of 
language,—which, while a distinct advantage, also 
had its perils, tempting him in his younger days to 
the too free use of words, and giving color to the 
keenly sarcastic criticism of Disraeli, in which he 
characterized Gladstone as a *‘sophistical rhetorician 
inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity.” 

It remained for Sir Robert Peel, one of the best 
readers of human nature of his day, to discover quali- 
ties in the young statesman of which even his political 
intimates little dreamed, and when Gladstone was 
appointed a Junior Lord of the Treasury, there was 
great astonishment inthe Commons. The theological 
dreamer, or the resurrected monk, as he was fre- 
quently called, who ought to be occupying a chair in 
Oxford, since he was born so late in the world’s his- 
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SUCCESS 


In April, 1853, the new finance minister introduced 
his budget. Like his predecessor. he consumed five 
hours in presenting it, but his speech was one of the 
most brilliant addresses ever delivered on such an 
occasion. It was listened to throughout with rapt at- 
tention. The budget showed the author to be at once 
a master of finance. From the day on which 
Mr. Gladstone introduced this budget, he was recog- 
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which would allow her people to govern themselves, 
while remaining subjects of England,—when, in a 
word, he spoke for justice and humanity, when he ut- 
tered the Golden Rule in connection with the Emer- 
aid Isle, he beheld his trusted lieutenants falling 
away, aye, even ranging themselves against him. 



































Robe I d waned as the nized as one of the greatest Chancellors of the 
newe! 1 more the expand- Exchequer England had ever produced. 
¢ : ief in the ad- We next come face to face with an ugly fact,- 
Cac ht for the repeal the Crimean war. The disgraceful and humiliating 
1e ¢ pon these and other — story of England's part in that great struggle has 
subjects vard liberalism, and left an indelibie stain on the Aberdeen ministry; 
tl I vith the people, it and while it is true that Mr. Gladstone was not at 
al i Duke of Newcastle, the head of that misfit cabinet, he was one of its 
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yw-men affected this young years, he became prime minister, foreign affairs, 
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Owing of his children, Mr. in 1883-5, when, owing to indecision, hesitation 
idstone sfor the winter. Some _ and vacillation, Khartoom fell, Gordon was sacri- 
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succes THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES’ VISIT 
Gar 4 
ee a And I know of no more sublime sight 
Phe in modern political history, than that 
tness presented by Gladstone during the 
memorable years extending from 1886 
to 1893. It was the spectacle of an 
\ aged statesman crowned with the 
b snow of fourscore years, but with the 
light of justice blazing in his eyes,and 
F with voice strong and eloquent as of 
old, opposing the unreasoning preju- 
dice of centuries. We saw old war- 
riors who had fought shoulder to 
S shoulder with him deserting. All this, 
however, seemed to nerve and stimu- 
te late him, and with redoubled energy 
es he pressed forward as a young knight 
Dis battling for a more perfect realization 
I of the Golden Rule on earth. Very 
some gy impressive was the scene presented 
sarci ) by the Grand Old Man when, on Feb- 
t ruary 19,1893,after delivering his last 
£ great argument on Home Rule before 
one of the most distinguished audi- 
ences that had ever assembled in Lon- 
ndon, he slowly, and in a voice low, 
I but clear and almost bell-like, thus 
@) MR. GLADSTONE’S FAVORITE EXERCISE—FELLING TREES IN HAWARDEN PARK closed his speech in the House of 
é \ Commons 
Gladst Thames, that would be but wholly unequal to meet the demands of crises in ‘*Sir, it would be a misery to me if I had omitted, 
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foreign affairs when those crises demanded the ar- 
bitrament of war. 

During the thirty years prior to the spring of 1894, 
when he retired from political life, no other man 
so powerfully molded events or shaped the history of 
his country as William E. Gladstone. Four times Fe 
was prime minister of England. But the stirring 
episodes of the past generation are too familiar for 
repetition here, further than recurrence to them will 
serve to illustrate the moral growth of the great 
statesman. Most men are radical in youth and con- 
servative inage. With Mr.Gladstone, the rule has been 
reversed. As we have seen, he entered public life 
dominated by prejudice and ancient thought. Long 
he struggled toward the light, but his course has been 
ever upward, because his heart has been always 
pure. He has afforded ourcentury a conspicuous ex- 
ample of a man of conscience and moral rectitude,and 
therefore he has been untouched by the materialism 
of the market or the deification of the dollar. The 
closing decades of his life hold a wonderful interest 
for students of human progress; for here we see that 
a passion for iustice and right more and more over- 
mastered all considerations of policy or expediency. 
His vision broadened. He became a moral leader. 
It is not easy to be at once an apostle of justice and a 
prime minister of England, and so it happened that 
while for a time the people followed their chieftain 
with a blind, unquestioning loyalty rarely seen in 
modern times, at length the leader distanced his party. 
He spake to them in an unknown tongue. He had 
ascended the mountain too rapidly for even his chosen 
companions, and when he sought to crown. his career 
by giving to Ireland that measure of Home Rule 


in these closing years, any measure possible for me to 
take toward upholding and promoting what I believe 
to be the cause, not of one party nor of another, not 
of one nation nor another, but of all parties and all 
nations inhabiting these islands. Let me entreat 
you,—if it were my iatest breath, I would entreat 
you,—to let the dead bury its dead. Cast behind you 
every recollection of bygone evils. Cherish love, and 
sustain one another through all the vicissitudes of 
human affairs in the times that are to come.” 

And what shall be said of the last great battle, by 
which the bill for Home Rule passed the House, only 
to be killed by the Lords? Was it afailure? Did Mr. 
Gladstone err? I answer, No; not if we admit that 
it is better to be just than victorious; not if Wisdom 
is the child of Goodness; not if the Golden Rule is 
the ever safe guide for civilization. No; Mr. Glad- 
stone did not err. The short-sighted under-leaders 
were so engrossed in considerations of self-advance- 
ment that they checked for a time the triumph of 
justice. But time has vindicated the far-seeing states- 
man, and established the wisdom of Gladstone's con- 
tention, for in the long run it is ever wise to be just. 

In the Spring of 1894, Mr. Gladstone retired from 
public life and sought rest at his beautiful home, 
almost under the shadows of the purple-clad hills of 
Wales. He went into retirement, but could not re- 
main idle. His tireless brain was not accustomed to 
rest, and he has continued to be a real power in the 
thought-world until recently, when the angel with the 
lilies laid her hand upon his arm, and, bending low 
whispered, ‘‘Rest awhile, for the morning cometh.” 
And indeed, for the aged statesman, the light of the 
eternal day is gilding the eastern sky. 
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WaLpon FAWCETT 


ERY few men, at the age of 
eighty, have undertaken a 
task destined, to all intents 
and purposes,to prove their 
most important life work. 
This, however, is precisely 
what has been done during 
the past few months by 
Dr. R. J. Gatling, the in- 
ventor of the Gatling gun. 
That those best acquainted 

with the man have confidence that his fourscore years 
have not impaired his faculties is evidenced by the 
fact that Congress has granted him an appropriation 
of $40,000 for the experimental demonstration of his 
new invention. 

This latter is nothing less than a plan for the cast- 
ing in one piece of any type of the heavy ordnance 
used in coast defense, in the manufacture of which 
there has heretofore been employed what is known as 
the ‘‘hoop” process, which means, in effect, that the 
portion of the gun to contain the bore has been cast 
in a solid piece, and then the cannon built upon it, 
layer upon layer. 





A Powerful Weapon 

General Miles and every army expert in this coun- 
try have been intensely interested in this new ex- 
periment of Dr. Gatling; for if the big eight-inch 
gun, which is now practically completed save the 
rifling, should prove satisfactory, a revolution will be 
effected in gun manufacture, since by this new method 
heavy ordnance can be turned out in one-third of the 
time, and at one-third of the expense once required. 

Although, largely by reason of his own diffidence, 
the personality of Dr. Gatling has always been kept 
pretty well in the background, no self-made man in 
the public eye to-day has had a more inter- 
esting career, or one 1n which the young 
man striving for a place in the world 
can find more inspiration and en- 
couragement. 

For one thing, Dr. Gatling’s 
talent did not unfold early. 
His life story contains none 
of those evidences of youth- 
ful genius which so often 
prove a source of discour- 
agement to the modern 
youth ambitious to 
emulate some success- 
ful man. 

Mr. Gatling’s father 
was a North Carolina 
planter, and not a par- 
ticularly prosperous 
one at that, and his son 
had to do an infinite 
amount of hard work, 
and incidentally pick up 
what little education he 
could through the doubt- 
ful agency of the district 
school. At sixteen, the boy 
was a clerk in the office of 
a county officer. Two years 
later he was teaching 
school, struggling with 
thirty barefoot boys in a 
tumble-down building up 
in the mountains, and 
‘*boarding round;"” and 
finally, at nineteen, he be- 
came the proprietor of a 
country store. During these latter years, his evenings 
were spent in the study of chemistry and grammar 
and other branches in which he felt himself deficient. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 


An Inventor’s Trials 

When he had barely reached his majority, the 
young Southerner experienced the first of those dis- 
appointments which so largely contributed to the 
indomitable perseverance which has gradually become 
adominant characteristic of his personality. ~After 
weeks of toil, he had perfected the invention of a 
propeller wheel for vessels, but when he had finally 
constructed a model and journeyed to Washington to 
get it patented, he found that Ericsson had forestalled 
him and had been granted the patent. 

The disappointed but not discouraged boy went 
back to North Caroiina, and, during the four years 
which followed, invented several devices for cultivat- 
ing and thinning cotton. When he was twenty-five 
years of age, he grew ambitious to go West, and he 
set out for St. Louis with a very limited store of 
worldly goods, but carried along a drill which he had 
invented for planting rice. This drill proved to be 
just the thing for sowing wheat, and within the next 
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Richard Jordan Gatling and his new Gun, “ Peace- 
maker,” which may be the Means of Revolutionizing Military field-Cactics 












DR. RICHARD J. GATLING 


ICCESS 
few vears Gatling made 
ra 5 $75,000 out of his in- 
o0o0c0 vention. 

Then the young man 
drifted to Indianapolis, 
and into the business of 
railroad building, and 
here, in unfortunate 
speculations in railroad stock, he lost $50,000 of his lit- 
tle fortune, in considerably less time than had been 
required to accumulate it. Tn 1850, he invented a hemp- 
breaking machine, and in 1857, a steam plough. 

Meanwhile, the war had broken out, and as Mr. 
Gatling stood in the Indianapolis depot and wit- 
nessed the arrival of train-loads of wounded soldiers, 
he began to think of the beneficent results that would 
attach to the invention of a gun that would enable 
one man to do the work of a hundred. 


The New Machine-Gun 
A few months afterwards, he had invented the 

machine-gun which has made him famous all over the 

world. Then ensued a series of adverse circum- 
stances that would have tested the determination of 
any man. On the very day when, after a year's 
work, he had paid $6,000 for his first battery of six 
guns, the factory burned, and the guns, together with 
all the inventor's patterns, were destroyed. It re- 
quired another year and an expenditure of $10,000 to 
manufacture the next battery of thirteen guns, and 
then the man who, as agent for Gatling, sold them to 

General Butler, defrauded the inventor out of every 

cent. Thus, Gatling had lost two years of valuable 

time and $17,000,—almost his entire capital,—before 
he received a single bona fide paying order. 

The Gatling guns now discharge 1,200 shots; 500 
have frequently been fired in 24% seconds. 

Although Dr. Gatling is the inventor of a murder- 
ous weapon, he is one of the mildest mannered and 
most kindly dispositioned men in the world. In fact, 
it was the sight of those wounded soldier boys and, 
above all, the boxes containing precious dead forms, 
which stirred him to enable one man to do the work 
of ahundred. ‘*The partings had made a sad im- 
pression on me, but nothing like that which those 
home-comings made. I thought if something could 
be invented whereby one of these men could do the 
work of a hundred, why, then the other ninety-nine 

might stay at home. ‘Then there would be 
less widows and orphans in proportion.” 

This is quite according to all the 
modern study of war, which has 

shown that the more destructive 

the weapons of war become, the 

less destructive are the wars, 

and the sooner are battles de- 
cided. 

Gatling is said to love his 
namesake gun almost as 
though it was his own 
child. He delights in the 

thought that it has been 

an instrument of human- 

e ity. He refers to many 

cases where the mere 
presence of this gun has 
been sufficient to deter 
the hostile - minded. 
Here is an amusirg in- 
stance :— 

“Only recently,” said Dr. 

Gatling, ‘‘General Miles 
told me of an experience 
on the frontier—in Utah, I 
believe it was. A certain 
chief threatened to create 
a disturbance, and he had 
braves enough on the war 
path to do a great deal of 
damage. Under a flag of 
truce, General Miles got 
him to come to his camp 
and see his power. One of 
the battery of Gatlings was 
charged and turned on a 
distant tree. After about 800 shots had been fired, the 
chief, whose name was Crow Day, threw up his hands 
and left. He reported that the white man had ‘devil 
gun,’ and straightway he and his braves picked up 
their blankets and walked.” 

When I called on Dr, Gatling the other day, and 
asked him what he considers the most important 
qualification for a young man striving for a career, he 
related the disappointments detailed above. 
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SPECIALLY FOR ‘‘SUCCESS’' 


Perseverance His Secret 

‘* Perseverance, I should say, by all means," said 
the famous inventor, answering my question. ‘‘A 
young man, or a young woman, either, for that mat- 
ter, ought not to get discouraged, and should not 
worry. If a young man will only persevere, he has 
won half the battle. 

‘*T believe, too, that a young man ought not to hesi- 
tate to make sacrifices for future good. Pleasure will 
be sure to come in good season, and for a young man 
to run after pleasure, is simply for him to use up his 
capacity for it. I am a great advocate of temperance 
in all things. Excessive indulgence in anything is bad. 
‘* Next to acquiring stick-to-itiveness, a man should 
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cultivate ability for embracing opportunities. He 
should make them if he can; but if he cannot, he 
ought to be ready to take advantage of them when 
they come; for in this day and age, plenty of oppor- 
tunities are offered, if you will only graspthem. Then, 
too, there is nothing else like employment. In my 
opinion, if a young man cannot get one thing to do, 
he should do another. Above all, he should keep 
busy.” 

Dr. Gatling, as might be expected, is not at all in 
sympathy with the tendency apparent in many par- 
ents to discourage any inventive ability which their 
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children may manifest. Said he: ‘‘If a boy has in- 
ventive talent, he ought to exercise it as much as he 
can, so long as it does not interfere with regular work.” 

Most people will regard as sound the theories of the 
inventor of the latest ‘‘peace-maker"” with regard to 
occupation. ‘I do not believe,” said he, ‘‘that any 
young man ought to enter any trade or profession of 
which he is not actually fond. ‘To me, electricity and 
chemistry seem to offer the greatest opportunities at 
the present time, and we must not forget, too, that 
this is fast becoming a steel, not an iron, age.” 


Essentials to Success 

‘*How about a college education, Doctor?” I asked. 
‘‘Ts it essential to a young man’s success?”’ 

‘‘No, it certainly is not,” he replied, ‘‘ unless the 
youth be an aspirant for some profession; and, even 
then, I regard it as an advantage, rather than a 
necessity. ‘The most successful men in the business 
world to-day are not college-bred. Personally, I 
should advise the young man who has time and 
means to devote to a college course, to go to a poly- 
technic or a scientific school.’ 

Upon general principles, Dr. Gatling is in favor of 
early marnage. He counsels athletics in moderation, 
and he believes in a young man devoting all the time 
he can to reading; but he expresses a very decided 
preference in favor of historical and biographical 
works, and seems to think that a young man is well 
nigh wasting his time who devotes it to fiction. 

Health, Dr. Gatling characterizes as ‘‘the most im- 
portant thing in life,” and he attributes his own lon- 
gevity and unimpaired powers to the extreme care 
which he has always exercised. 


te ad 


A DOLLAR WORTH FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 

There may be a lawsuit over the specimen, for it was 
paid over the bar of a Montana saloon for a drink; and 
both the firm and the bartender claimed the rare coin, of 
whose value the customer seemed unaware. 

Thereare seven of these dollars of 1804; and one author- 
ity thinks there may be an eighth. ‘Leslie's Weekly” 
gives a picture of bothsides of the coin. On one side is a 
draped bust of Liberty, facing to the right; the head is 
bound with a fillet, the hair flowing; there are six stars 
before, and seven behind the bust, with “Liberty” above. 
On the reverse is a heraldic eagle, with a broad shield on its 
breast, and “*# //luribus Unum" in ascroll in its beak; 
twelve arrows are held by the right foot, above an arc of 
clouds extending from wing to wing of the eagle, in a 
field beneath thirteen stars. ‘‘ United States of America” 
is stamped in large letters on the exergue, and, on the 
edge, ‘‘One Hundred Cents, One Dollar, or Unit.” 

In explanation of the scarcity of these coins, it is said 
that the sinking of a vessel bound for China, with all on 
board, resulted in the loss of nearly the entire mintage of 
the dollars of 1804. 

Another perfect specimen of this ‘‘King of Rarities,” as 
it is called, is in the possession of Jones Ten Eyck, one of 
the foremost business men of Albany, N. Y., who has a 
complete collection of the coins of the United States. He 
would not sell this specimen for five thousand dollars. He 
bought it through an expert in 1888, and keeps the coin 
locked in a safe-deposit vault. 
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Agents WANTED for SUCCESS in every city, town 
and village. Attractive terms. Apply to The Success 
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In April, 1853, the new finance minister introduced 
his budget. Like his predecessor, he consumed five 
hours in presenting it, but his speech was one of the 
most brilliant addresses ever delivered on such an 
occasion. It was listened to throughout with rapt at- 
tention. The budget showed the author to be at once 
a master of finance. From the day on which 
Mr. Gladstone introduced this budget, he was recog- 
nized as one of the greatest Chancellors of the 
Exchequer England had ever produced. 

We next come face to face with an ugly fact,- 
the Crimean war. The disgraceful and humiliating 
story of England's part in that great struggle has 
left an indelibie stain on the Aberdeen ministry; 
and while it is true that Mr. Gladstone was not at 
the head of that misfit cabinet, he was one of its 
master-spirits, and came in for a full share of pub- 
lic censure. Nor can we feel that it was unde- 
served, for his commanding intellect, his courage 
and resolution on other occasions, were such that, 
had he taken a firm stand, things in all probability 
would have been far different. And we must also 
remember, in this connection, that when, in later 
years, he became prime minister, foreign affairs, 
in the crucial moments, went much as they did in 
the time of the ill-starred Aberdeen ministry. This 
was strikingly illustrated in the Egyptian policy 
in 1883-5, when, owing to indecision, hesitation 
and vacillation, Khartoom fell, Gordon was sacri- 
ficed, and England was humiliated. ‘The govern- 
ment, 1n times of foreign crises, when under the 
leadership of Mr. Gladstone, too frequently went 
forward with staggering and uncertain tread, hesi- 
tating when hesitation meant loss of British pres- 
tige, and making stands only when it was too late. 
In a word, like Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone was 
a man of peace, a commercial statesman, thorough- 
ly at home when grappling with domestic problems, 


but wholly unequal to meet the demands of crises in 
foreign affairs when those crises demanded the ar- 
bitrament of war. 

During the thirty years prior to the spring of 1894, 
when he retired from political life, no other man 
so powerfully molded events or shaped the history of 
his country as William E. Gladstone. Four times Fe 
was prime minister of England. But the stirring 
episodes of the past generation are too familiar for 
repetition here, further than recurrence to them will 
serve to illustrate the moral growth of the great 
statesman. Most men are radical in youth and con- 
servative inage. With Mr.Gladstone, the rule has been 
reversed. As we have seen, he entered public life 
dominated by prejudice and ancient thought. Long 
he struggled toward the light, but his course has been 
ever upward, because his heart has been always 
pure. He has afforded ourcentury a conspicuous ex- 
ample of a man of conscience and moral rectitude,and 
therefore he has been untouched by the materialism 
of the market or the deification of the dollar. The 
closing decades of his life hold a wonderful interest 
for students of human progress; for here we see that 
a passion for iustice and right more and more over- 
mastered all considerations of policy or expediency. 
His vision broadened. He became a moral leader. 
It is not easy to be at once an apostle of justice and a 
prime minister of England, and so it happened that 
while for a time the people followed their chieftain 
with a blind, unquestioning loyalty rarely seen in 
modern times, at length the leader distanced his party. 
He spake to them in an unknown tongue. He had 
ascended the mountain too rapidly for even his chosen 
companions, and when he sought to crown. his career 
by giving to Ireland that measure of Home Rule 
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which would allow her people to govern themselves, 
while remaining subjects of England,—when, in a 
word, he spoke for justice and humanity, when he ut- 
tered the Golden Rule in connection with the Emer- 
ald Isle, he beheld his trusted lieutenants falling 
away, aye, even ranging themselves against him. 
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THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES’ VISIT 


And I know of no more sublime sight 
in modern political history, than that 
presented by Gladstone during the 
memorable years extending from 1886 
to 1893. It was the spectacle of an 
aged statesman crowned with the 
snow of fourscore years, but with the 
light of justice blazing in his eyes,and 
with voice strong and eloquent as of 
old, opposing the unreasoning preju- 
dice of centuries. We saw old war- 
riors who had fought shoulder to 
shoulder with him deserting. All this, 
however, seemed to nerve and stimu- 
late him, and with redoubled energy 
he pressed forward as a young knight 
battling for a more perfect realization 
of the Golden Rule on earth. Very 
impressive was the scene presented 
by the Grand Old Man when, on Feb- 
ruary 19,1893,after delivering his last 
great argument on Home Rule before 
one of the most distinguished audi- 
ences that had ever assembled in Lon- 
ndon, he slowly, and in a voice low, 
but clear and almost bell-like, thus 
closed his speech in the House of 
Commons 

‘*Sir, it would be a misery to me if I had omitted, 
in these closing years, any measure possible for me to 
take toward upholding and promoting what I believe 
to be the cause, not of one party nor of another, not 
of one nation nor another, but of all parties and all 
nations inhabiting these islands. Let me entreat 
you,—if it were my iatest breath, I would entreat 
you,—to let the dead bury its dead. Cast behind you 
every recollection of bygone evils. Cherish love, and 
sustain one another through all the vicissitudes of 
human affairs in the times that are to come.” 

And what shall be said of the last great battle, by 
which the bill for Home Rule passed the House, only 
to be killed by the Lords? Was it afailure? Did Mr. 
Gladstone err? I answer, No; not if we admit that 
it is better to be just than victorious; not if Wisdom 
is the child of Goodness; not if the Golden Rule is 
the ever safe guide for civilization. No; Mr. Glad- 
stone did not err. The short-sighted under-leaders 
were so engrossed in considerations of self-advance- 
ment that they checked for a time the triumph of 
justice. But time has vindicated the far-seeing states- 
man, and established the wisdom of Gladstone’s con- 
tention, for in the long run it is ever wise to be just. 

In the Spring of 1894, Mr. Gladstone retired from 
public life and sought rest at his beautiful home, 
almost under the shadows of the purple-clad hills of 
Wales. He went into retirement, but could not re- 
main idle. His tireless brain was not accustomed to 
rest, and he has continued to be a real power in the 
thought-world until recently, when the angel with the 
lilies laid her hand upon his arm, and, bending low 
whispered, ‘‘Rest awhile, for the morning cometh.” 
And indeed, for the aged statesman, the light of the 
eternal day is gilding the eastern sky. 
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CeCe Richard Jordan Gatling and his new Gun, “ Peace- 
maker,” which may be the Means of Revolutionizing Military field-Cactics 


WALDON FAWCETT 


ERY few men, at the age of 
eighty, have undertaken a 
task destined, to all intents 
and purposes,to prove their 
most important life work. 
This, however, is precisely 
what has been done during 
the past few months by 
Dr. R. J. Gatling, the in- 
ventor of the Gatling gun. 
That those best acquainted 

with the man have confidence that his fourscore years 
have not impaired his faculties is evidenced by the 
fact that Congress has granted him an appropriation 
of $40,000 for the experimental demonstration of his 
new invention. 

This latter is nothing less than a plan for the cast- 
ing in one piece of any type of the heavy ordnance 
used in coast defense, in the manufacture of which 
there has heretofore been employed what is known as 
the ‘‘hoop™ process, which means, in effect, that the 
portion of the gun to contain the bore has been cast 
in a solid piece, and then the cannon built upon it, 
layer upon layer. 

A Powerful Weapon 
General Miles and every army expert in this coun- 

try have been intensely interested in this new ex- 

periment of Dr. Gatling; for if the big eight-inch 
gun, which is now practically completed save the 
rifling, should prove satisfactory, a revolution will be 
effected in gun manufacture, since by this new method 
heavy ordnance can be turned out in one-third of the 
time, and at one-third of the expense once required. 

Although, largely by reason of his own diffidence, 
the personality of Dr. Gatling has always been kept 
pretty well in the background, no self-made man in 
the public eye to-day has had a more inter- 
esting career, or one 1n which the young 
man striving for a place in the world 
can find more inspiration and en- 
couragement. 

For one thing, Dr. Gatling’s 
talent did not unfold early. 
His life story contains none 
of those evidences of youth- 
ful genius which so often 
prove a source of discour- 
agement to the modern 
youth ambitious to 
emulate some success- 
ful man. 

Mr. Gatling’s father 
was a North Carolina 
planter, and not a par- 
ticularly prosperous 
one at that, and his son 
had to do an infinite 
amount of hard work, 
and incidentally pick up 
what little education he 
could through the doubt- 
ful agency of the district 
school. At sixteen, the boy 
was a clerk in the office of 
a county officer. Two years 
later he was teaching 
school, struggling with 
thirty barefoot boys in a 
tumble-down building up 
in the mountains, and 
‘‘boarding round;” and 
finally, at nineteen, he be- 
came the proprietor of a 
country store. During these latter years, his evenings 
were spent in the study of chemistry and grammar 
and other branches in which he felt himself deficient. 


An Inventor’s Trials 

When he had barely reached his majority, the 
voung Southerner experienced the first of those dis- 
appointments which so largely contributed to the 
indomitable perseverance which has gradually become 
adominant characteristic of his personality. ~After 
weeks of toil, he had perfected the invention of a 
propeller wheel for vessels, but when he had finally 
constructed a model and journeyed to Washington to 
get it patented, he found that Ericsson had forestalled 
him and had been granted the patent. 

The disappointed but not discouraged boy went 
back to North Caroiina, and, during the four years 
which followed, invented several devices for cultivat- 
ing and thinning cotton. When he was twenty-five 
years of age, he grew ambitious to go West, and he 
set out for St. Louis with a very limited store of 
worldly goods, but carried along a drill which he had 
invented for planting rice. This drill proved to be 
just the thing for sowing wheat, and within the next 
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DR. RICHARD J. GATLING 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR ‘‘SUCCESS'’ 


om few vears Gatling made 
owe $75,000 out of his in- 
eo) ome) vention. 


Then the young man 
drifted to Indianapolis, 
and into the business of 
railroad building, and 
here, in unfortunate 
speculations in railroad stock, he lost $50,000 of his lit- 
tle fortune, in considerably less time than had been 
required to accumulate it. Tn 1850, he invented a hemp- 
breaking machine, and in 1857, a steam plough. 

Meanwhile, the war had broken out, and as Mr. 
Gatling stood in the Indianapolis depot and wit- 
nessed the arrival of train-loads of wounded soldiers, 
he began to think of the beneficent results that would 
attach to the invention of a gun that would enable 
one man to do the work of a hundred. 


The New Machine-Gun 
A few months afterwards, he had invented the 

machine-gun which has made him famous all over the 

world. Then ensued a series of adverse circum- 
stances that would have tested the determination of 
any man. On the very day when, after a year's 
work, he had paid $6,000 for his first battery of six 
guns, the factory burned, and the guns, together with 
all the inventor's patterns, were destroyed. It re- 
quired another year and an expenditure of $10,000 to 
manufacture the next battery of thirteen guns, and 
then the man who, as agent for Gatling, sold them to 

General Butler, defrauded the inventor out of every 

cent. Thus, Gatling had lost two years of valuable 

time and $17,000,—almost his entire capital,—before 
he received a single bona fide paying order. 

The Gatling guns now discharge 1,200 shots; 500 
have frequently been fired in 24% seconds. 

Although Dr. Gatling is the inventor of a murder- 
ous weapon, he is one of the mildest mannered and 
most kindly dispositioned men in the world. In fact, 
it was the sight of those wounded soldier boys and, 
above all, the boxes containing precious dead forms, 
which stirred him to enable one man to do the work 
of ahundred. ‘The partings had made a sad im- 
pression on me, but nothing like that which those 
home-comings made. I thought if something could 
be invented whereby one of these men could do the 
work of a hundred, why, then the other ninety-nine 

might stay at home. ‘Then there would be 
less widows and orphans in proportion.” 

This is quite according to all the 
modern study of war, which has 

shown that the more destructive 

the weapons of war become, the 

less destructive are the wars, 

and the sooner are battles de- 
cided. 

Gatling is said to love his 
namesake gun almost as 
though it was his own 

child. He delights in the 

thought that it has been 
an instrument of human- 

e ity. He refers to many 

cases where the mere 
presence of this gun has 
been sufficient to deter 
the hostile - minded. 
Here is an amusirg in- 
stance :— 

“Only recently,” said Dr. 

Gatling, ‘‘General Miles 
told me of an experience 
on the frontier—in Utah, I 
believe it was. A certain 
chief threatened to create 
a disturbance, and he had 
braves enough on the war 
path to do a great deal of 
damage. Under a flag of 
truce, General Miles got 
him to come to his camp 
and see his power. One of 
the battery of Gatlings was 
charged and turned on a 
distant tree. After about 800 shots had been fired, the 
chief, whose name was Crow Day, threw up his hands 
and left. He reported that the white man had ‘devil 
gun,’ and straightway he and his braves picked up 
their blankets and walked.” 

When I called on Dr. Gatling the other day, and 
asked him what he considers the most important 
qualification for a young man striving for a career, he 
related the disappointments detailed above. 
Perseverance His Secret 

‘* Perseverance, I should say, by all means,” said 
the famous inventor, answering my question. ‘A 
young man, or a young woman, either, for that mat- 
ter, ought not to get discouraged, and should not 
worry. If a young man will only persevere, he has 
won half the battle. 

‘*T believe, too, that a young man ought not to hesi- 
tate to make sacrifices for future good. Pleasure will 
be sure to come in good season, and for a young man 
to run after pleasure, is simply for him to use up his 
capacity for it. I am a great advocate of temperance 
inall things. Excessive indulgence in anything is bad. 

‘* Next to acquiring stick-to-itiveness, a man should 
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cultivate ability for embracing opportunities. He 
should make them if he can; but if he cannot, he 
ought to be ready to take advantage of them when 
they come: for in this day and age, plenty of oppor- 
tunities are offered, if you will only grasp them. ‘Then, 
too, there is nothing else like employment. In my 
opinion, if a young man cannot get one thing to do, 
he should do another. Above all, he should keep 
busy.” 

Dr. Gatling, as might be expected, is not at all in 
sympathy with the tendency apparent in many par- 
ents to discourage any inventive ability which their 
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children may manifest. Said he: ‘If a boy has in- 
ventive talent, he ought to exercise it as much as he 
can, so long as it does not interfere with regular work.” 

Most people will regard as sound the theories of the 
inventor of the latest ‘‘peace-maker” with regard to 
occupation. ‘‘I do not believe,” said he, ‘‘that any 
young man ought to enter any trade or profession of 
which he is not actually fond. ‘To me, electricity and 
chemistry seem to offer the greatest opportunities at 
the present time, and we must not forget, too, that 
this is fast becoming a steel, not an iron, age."’ 


Essentials to Success 

‘How about a college education, Doctor?’ 
‘Ts it essential to a young man’s success?” 

‘No, it certainly is not,” he replied, ‘‘ unless the 
youth be an aspirant for some profession; and, even 
then, I regard it as an advantage, rather than a 
necessity. ‘The most successful men in the business 
world to-day are not college-bred. Personally, I 
should advise the young man who has time and 
means to devote to a college course, to go to a poly- 
technic or a scientific school.” 

Upon general principles, Dr. Gatling is in favor of 
early marriage. He counsels athletics in moderation, 
and he believes in a young man devoting all the time 
he can to reading; but he expresses a very decided 
preference in favor of historical and _ biographical 
works, and seems to think that a young man is well 
nigh wasting his time who devotes it to fiction. 

Health, Dr. Gatling characterizes as ‘‘the most im- 
portant thing in life,” and he attributes his own lon- 
gevity and unimpaired powers to the extreme care 
which he has always exercised. 
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A DOLLAR WORTH FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 

There may be a lawsuit over the specimen, for it was 
paid over the bar of a Montana saloon fora drink; and 
both the firm and the bartender claimed the rare coin, of 
whose value the customer seemed unaware. 

Thereare seven of these dollars of 1804; and one author- 
ity thinks there may be an eighth. ‘Leslie's Weekly” 
gives a picture of bothsides of the coin. On one side is a 
draped bust of Liberty, facing to the right; the head is 
bound with a fillet, the hair flowing; there are six stars 
before, and seven behind the bust, with *‘Liberty” above. 
On the reverse is a heraldic eagle, with a broad shield on its 
breast, and “*- //luribus Unum” in ascroll in its beak; 
twelve arrows are held by the right foot, above an arc of 
clouds extending from wing to wing of the eagle, in a 
field beneath thirteen stars. ‘‘ United States of America” 
is stamped in large letters on the exergue, and, on the 
edge, ‘‘One Hundred Cents, One Dollar, or Unit.” 

In explanation of the scarcity of these coins, it is said 
that the sinking of a vessel bound for China, with all on 
board, resulted in the loss of nearly the entire mintage of 
the dollars of 1804. 

Another perfect specimen of this ‘‘King of Rarities,” as 
it is called, is in the possession of Jones Ten Eyck, one of 
the foremost business men of Albany, N. Y., who has a 
complete collection of the coins of the United States. He 
would not sell this specimen for five thousand dollars. He 
bought it through an expert in 1888, and keeps the coin 
locked in a safe-deposit vault. 
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‘‘Windward,” pushing, if possible, in his ship, as far 
as Peterman Fiord, latitude 81 deg.,—possibly to 
Newman Bay, latitude 82 deg. He proposes to take 
on board, at Cape York, a number of Eskimos and 
their dogs, whose services he en- 
gaged some months ago. On 
reaching the farthest possible 
northern point, he will establish 
there an _ Eskimo colony, 
which will serve as a station from 
which to conduct operations. 
From this station he will attempt 
to reach the Pole in dog-sledges. 
A physician is the only white man 
who will accompany him. His 
leave of absence extends over 
five years, but it is his hope to at- 
tain his object before this time 
expires. Incidentally, he will ex- 
plore some of the unknown lands 
at the north of Greenland. Mrs. 
Peary accompanies her husband 
on his arctic explorations. In 1892, 
Lieutenant Peary, accompanied 
by a- Norwegian named Astrup, 
crossed Greenland with a dog- 
team. His attempt, in 1894, to 
duplicate, or surpass this feat, 
met with failure, but, in 1895, he 
once more reached Independence 
Bay, but without having explored, 
as he had hoped to do, the north- 
ern termination of Greenland. 


The Wellman Efiort 

The Walter Wellman expedition 
will start from T'romsoe on July 1, 
in the steamer *‘ Laura,” manned 
by Norwegian seal and walrus 
hunters, putting in at Archangel 
on the White Sea, to take on board 
a pack of Siberian dogs. The 
expedition expects to arrive at 
Cape Franz Josef and Cape Flora early in August, 
where a supply station will be established. Leaving 
scientific investigators in charge, a geographical party 
of six men will push northward, with the intention of 
wintering at or near Cape Fligely. In the spring, an 
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attempt will be made to reach the Pole. In 1894, Mr. 
Wellman made a similar attempt, using Spitzbergen 
as his base, but his ship, the ‘‘ Rangvald Jarl,” was 
crushed at Walden Island by ice-floes. 
Andree’s Balloon Voyage 

In 1881, Lieutenant A. W. Greely was sent by the 
Government to establish one of the international polar 
stations. By this expedition, geographic and scientific 
knowledge of a most valuable kind was obtained, and 
by the sledge expedition of Lieutenant Lockwood and 
Sergeant Brainard along the coast of North Green- 
land, afresh record in the approach to the Pole was 
gained. The death of twenty-five of the thirty-two 
men of this expedition at Cape Sabine dampened. 
for a time, the enthusiasm for arctic exploration. 

One of the most interesting, if apparently most im- 
practicable, attempts to reach the Pole was made in 
July, 1897, by S. A. Andrée, a Swede, who, accompa- 
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nied by two of his countrymen, set out from Dane's 
Island, Spitzbergen, in a balloon. A message written 
by Andrée and brought by a carrier pigeon two days 
after the ascension, reporting that they were making 
‘good progress to the east, 
ten degrees southerly,” was 
the last news received from 
the balloonists. A supply 
of food has been left at Cape 
Flora for the balloon ex- 
plorers, and it is hoped that 
next summer Andrée and 
his companions will be 
found at this point. 


The *‘Jeannette’s’’ Fate 

In 1879, Commander De 
Long, of the Navy, was sent 
out by the New York ‘Her- 
ald,” in search of the Pole. 
His ship, the ‘‘Jeannette,” 
was caught in the ice, north 
of Siberia, and, after drift- 
ing for a long distance west- 
ward, tinally sank, only 
thirteen of her crew of 
thirty-three being saved. 

The drift of the ‘ Jean- 
nette,”” and relics of her 
found on the southern shore 
of Greenland, suggested the 
model of a ship which should 
pass safely through the dan- 
gers of the polar regions. 
We must work with, not 
against, nature’s forces, 
reasoned the young Nor- 
wegian biologist and 
explorer, Fridtjof Nansen. 
Careful study of previous 
attempts convinced him 
that a steady current sets 
from the region of Bering 
Strait, across the region of the Pole, down the coast 
of Greenland. The ice, he decided, which year after 
year brings driftwood, plants and soil from Siberia, 
and from Alaska such implements as only the Eskimos 
use, must, if a vessel be frozen into the floes at their 
starting places, float it in the 
same general direction. On 
June 25, 1893, the “Fram,” 
specially built for the work, and 
manned by twelve companions, 
each chosen with special reference 
to his fitness for such an expedi- 
tion, sailed from Norway. East- 
ward along the coast of Siberia, 
and then north as far as open wa- 
ter extended, they steered. Sep- 
tember 25,1893, they moored to an 
ice-floe, and remained frozen in 
for three winters. August 13, 
1896, between Spitzbergen and 
Greenland, having been a thous- 
and and forty-one days out of 
sight of land, the vessel cleared 
the ice. March 14, of the second 
spring (1895), Nansen and a sin- 
gle companion, Lieut. Johansen, 
left the ‘‘Fram,” with three 
sledges and twenty-eight dogs. 


The * Farthest North” 

Striking due north, they 
reached 86 deg. 14.6 m., a point 
only two hundred and sixty miles 
from the Pole,—two hundred 
miles nearer than any previous 
explorer had advanced,and about 
four hundred and fifty miles from 
the nearest land. Here the in- 
trepid men remained for fifteen 
months, their dogs dying one by 
one, until no life but that of the 
walrus and polar bear was about 
them. One day, as they were 
pushing south, the barking of a 
dog. and then a human voice, 
broke the maddening arctic si- 
lence, and soon Nansen’s hand 
was grasped by that of Dr. Jackson, of the Jackson- 
Harmsworth expedition, which had spent two winters 
in Franz Josef Land, intent upon his rescue. 

Nansen is confident that, if he had had more men 
and dogs, he would have reached the Pole. He de- 
clares that he shall not be surprised if Peary or 
Wellman first plant the flag there. If Nansen and 
Johansen could have ascertained their longitude, 
which was prevented by the running down of their 
watches, they would undoubtedly have come down 
upon the head of Franz Josef Land, and thus cleared 
up the mystery as to the area and trend of the north- 
ern part of that archipelago seen by Payer twenty 
years ago, and never yet trodden by man’s foot- 
steps. 

Nansen’s expedition, while it discovered no new 
lands, was yet of supreme importance in its contribu- 
tions to knowledge, and, above all, in its demonstrated 
teachings as to how the Pole may be reached. 
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ARDON me for disturbing you, sir, 
but there’s a little fellow here who's 
called about a dozen times to see 
you.” MacMasters was standing in 
the doorway of Mr. Burnett's study. 
‘““We've sent him away always, but 
he keeps coming back, sir. He won't 
tell us what he wants,—says he must 
see you, because it’s very important. 
He's a little English lad, I think, and 
he has one of your cards,—the style 
you used when we were across last 

fall. He says his name is Hodge, sir.” 

“Yes, sir, if you please,—Billy 'Odge.” And little 
Billy, who had followed the man noiselessly up the 
stairway, struggled to the front. 

‘‘Well, my little man,” remarked Burnett, smiling 
down at him over 
his shoulder, 
“what did you 
want to see me for, 
and where did you 
get this card?” 

“Its one you 
gave me dad, sir, 
over in England. 
‘E was a jockey, it 
you please, sir, an’ 
‘e were comin’ to 
ride for you.” 

“Oh, yes. Yes, 
yes; I remember. 
And where is your 
father ?”’ 

“'E’s dead, sir. 
Died comin’ over. 
*E ‘adn’t been well 
for some years, 
sir, an’ the steamer 
doctor said ‘ed 
trained finer’n 'e 
could stand. 'E 
was buried at sea, 
sir.” 

‘‘And you are all 
alone over here, 
without any 
friends ?” 

“Only me moth- 
er, if you please, 
sir. I'll be ‘avin’ 
to support ‘er, 
now. 

‘‘That's so; you 
will,” responded 
Burnett, with the 
shade of amuse- 
ment as courteous- 
ly concealed as if 
he had been dis- 
cussing the great game of baseball with the Chinese 
Minister. ‘And what is your particular profession?” 

“I ‘aven't none, sir; but, if you please, sir, me 
father always said I was ‘andy with ‘osses.” 

‘You inherit it. I presume. I'm sorry your father’s 
dead. It's hard to lose fathers. He was one of the 
best men in a crowd after the pole, MacMasters, I 
ever saw.” And young Burnett mused so long over 
the treasure he had lost, that the younger Billy ven- 
tured to break in:— 

‘‘Don’t you need another lad around your stables, 
sir ?” 

‘‘Why, I don’t know, I'msure. A boy can't support 
his mother unless he has something to do, can he?” 

‘*No, sir.” 

‘‘Where are you now?” 

‘‘We ‘as a little room downtown, sir, but we ‘asn’t 
much money left, and the chap wot owns it, ’e says 
I'll ‘ave to ‘ustle round an’ get the rent, or hout we 
goes.” 

“Well, well; that is a financial crisis, isn’t it?” 

“I ain’t sure wot that is, sir, but I know its bloody 
tough.” 

‘“They all are—these financial troubles. 
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ters, you might run down with this lad and see if 
what he says is all straight; and, if it is, pay up their 
rent for a few weeks, and then take him up to the 
stables and tell Mr. Yorke to give him something to do. 
He may make a rider, yet.” And the young Mr. 
Burnett turned to his letters once more. 

MacMasters found everything ‘all straight” at 
Billy's home. When it became known at the stables 
that Mr. Burnett himself had engaged the lad, he 
promptly became an object of considerable envy 
among the little family of stable-boys, rubbers-down 
and exercisers. Mr. Yorke soon discovered. too, that 
Billy was, as he had said, ‘‘’andy with ‘osses,” 
and he gave the boy considerable more latitude than 
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he did the rest of the underlings, particularly after 
the day when the owner visited the stables, and, rec- 
ognizing his young importation. spoke to him kindly, 
and whispered to Mr. Yorke that it would be a great 
thing if Billy the younger should prove to have inher- 
ited certain talents from his father. 

Billy was a grateful little chap, and, next to his 
mother, he worshiped his young master with a devo- 
tion which was as sincere as it was unknown to the 
owner of Seltzer. 

Next after these came Seltzer, herself. It was a 
curious affection which sprang up between the prom- 
ising mare and the lad, and it dated almost from the 
very moment that the animal had been assigned to 
Billy to care for and exercise. 

A splendid mare was Seltzer, and great things were 
expected of her. What hours Billy spent in fussing 
over the thoroughbred’s toilet! And then, how great 
was the glory of the early morning spin and the 
warming-up before Humber, the jockey, got around 
to put in the fine work on the mare's training! 

‘‘There’s things I knows about that mare wot even 
‘Umber don't,” he had remarked to Mr. Yorke one 
day, after he had made a little private test of Seltzer's 
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gait on the stretch of the practice track which lay 
around out of sight, behind the woods. And Mr. 
Yorke had only smiled good-naturedly. 

It was the evening before the great race for the La 
Rue Stakes, and all the town, seemingly, was waiting 
on the result. Seltzer was a big favorite, with David 
only a point less popular, Rainbow next, Max O’Rell 
next, and a big field, with some rumors of ‘ dark 
horses.” 

Billy was asleep, curled up like a little ball in 
his bed, when he awoke suddenly to find Burnett 
leaning over him. 

“Don't be alarmed, my boy,” said his employer, 
kindly, as the lad rose up quickly, in a tremor of ap- 
prehension. ‘‘Do you suppose that you could ride 
Seltzer in the race to-morrow ?” 

Billy was too much surprised to speak, and could 
only gaze, open- 
mouthed. 

‘What do you 
think?” remarked 
young Burnett, 
smiling. 

“I don’t know, 
sir. I could ride 
‘er, you know, 
sir, all right, but 
I don't know 
whether I could 
ride ‘er to win or 
not, sir. I'd like 
mighty well to 
try, sir, and I'd 
try ard, «ir, 
bloomin’ ‘ard.” 
And as the lad 
became more and 
more awake toa 
realization of 
what it all meant, 
his voice became 
eager, almost 
pleading. 

“Yorke says 
that no one can 
ride Seltzer un- 
less she is well 
acquainted with 
them, and that, 
for six months, 
only you and 
Humber have 
had much of any- 
thing to do with 
her.”’ 

“We knows 
each other, Selt- 
zer and me do, 
all right, sir. 
She's a wonder, 
sir, Seltzer is. W'y, that ‘oss,—that ‘oss—w'’y—”" 
And Billy's command of superlative language proved 
so inadequate that he paused, gasping for fitting 
eulogy. 

Burnett laughed. ‘‘Then you think she'd do as 
much for you as she would for anyone ?” 

“I’m sure she will. But Mr.’ Umber,—is ’e sick ?” 

‘‘Well,—eh,—no; at least, not yet; but I'm going to 
see him to-night, and,—eh,—he's going to decide not 
to ride. I've heard to-night that he’s been placing 
bets against the mare, and that looks very much as if 
he meant to lose the race for me.” 

“But the Association, sir. 'E’s carded to ride. I 
saw it posted all over—‘S-e-]-t-z-e-r (' Umber hup),’ an’ 
four of the evenin’ papers tips Seltzer for a winner, 
an’ two more tips ‘er for second place.” 

‘I'll be able to fix that all right yet, to-night. I'm 
on the way now. I shall depend on you, Billy. You'll 
do your best for me, won't you ?” 

‘‘Indeed I will, sir, an’ Ill ask Seltzer to do ‘er best, 
too, sir.” 

“All right. I trust you, remember. Now, you 
won't see me until after the race. Mr. Yorke will un- 
derstand, and take care of you about your colors, and 
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baby makes him think of the little sister asleep in 
the tiny English church-yard so far away over the 
water, and—he can’t help it,—he must do something. 
But what ? 

Like a flash he remembers a picture he once saw,of 
a brave hussar who snatched a little child from in 
front of a flying regiment of horse. But this was so 
different! He knew he would fail; but he must try. 
With one hard pull on the reins, he drops them; and. 
with a cry to Seltzer, he slips his foot through the 
stirrup and draws the slender iron up to his knee, 
kicks his other foot clear, and throws himself wildly 
to the right, straight down over the horse's side. 
There he hangs, by one knee, head down, his arms 
outstretched, and his little body swinging wildly 
against the racer's side at every bound. 

Seltzer falters in her pace and drops back. With a 
wild sweep of his arms, Billy clasps the little form 
close and lifts the body clear of the ground as the 
horses thunder by. ‘The strain is a terrible one, 
and he can only drag himself up a little way. His 
leg is almost broken by the sharp stirrup. He can 
only bend himself up as far as possible, close his eyes, 
and hold tight. He hears the wild shouts from the 
crowd as David sweeps by, a winner. On they go, 
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win a dozen races. Yes, a hundred! adds young Mr. 
Burnett, after computing the matter more carefully. 
‘*But the money, sir, wot’s been lost ?” 
‘‘Not a cent, except the purse. All bets on Seltzer 
are declared off. Come along up in the stand, now; 
they're all howling for you.” 


And Billy went. 
“La fronde,”—H Wloman’s Paper 


TS very office-boys are girls,” says an exchange, 
referring to ‘‘La Fronde,” the new woman's 
daily paper, which has been started at 14 Rue 
Saint Georges, Paris. It is managed and 

edited by women, and has women alone for contribu- 
tors, reporters, compositors, and proof-readers. It 
makes no special claim, however, for women, but has, 
like other dailies, financial and political news, reports 
of Parliamentary debates, police-court hearings, rac- 
ing intelligence, book reviews,—in short, every thing 
which interests the general public. 

The paper's headquarters is probably the pleasant- 
est place of its kind to be found in the world. The 
feminine love ot pretty things has been powerful 
enough to overcome, to some 
extent, the ugliness, and, it is 
to be hoped, also the dirt, 
which seem part and parcel of 
every proper newspaper-office. 
The room of the editor, Mad- 
ame Marguerite Durand, is 
brightened by flowers and 
plants; there are graceful cur- 
tains, and the furniture is of a 
lighter and more elegant type 
than has ever been seen in the 
editorial bowers of Fleet street. 
Madame Durand is not a novice 
in journalism; for a long time 
she has had the management 
of the weekly literary supple- 
ment in the ‘‘Figaro.” She is 
devoting herself, heart and 
soul, to making the ‘‘ Fronde”’ 
a success, and usually spends 
twelve hours a day at the office, 
arriving there at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and rarely 
leaving till three in the morn- 
ing. ‘The heavy and responsi- 
ble post of sub-editor is held 
by Madame Fourmier, while 
Madame Mendés is the editor 
of the theatrical column. Madame Durand herself is 
the dramatic critic, while the art criticism is in the 
hands of Madame Paule Vigueron; and, no doubt, if a 
war breaks out, the ‘‘Fronde” will be quite ready to 
send a feminine war-correspondent to the front. Among 
the other members of the staff are Madame Séverine, 
Madame Marni, and Madame Daniel Loseur. 

The list of contributors contains many brilliant 
names, and there seems to be no reason why this 
unique journal should not succeed well. 
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THOUGHTS FOR YOUNG MEN 

In this country, most young men are poor. Time is the 
rock from which they are to hew out their fortunes; and 
health, enterprise and integrity the instruments with 
which to do it. For this, diligence in business, abstinence 
from pleasures, privation of everything that does not en- 
danger health, are to be joyfully welcomed and borne. 
When we look around us, and see how much of the wick- 
edness of the world springs from poverty, it seems to 
sanctify all honest efforts for the acquisition of an inde- 
pendence; but when an independence is acquired, then 
comes the moral crisis, then comes an Ithuriel test, which 
shows whether a man is higher than a common man, or 
lower than a common reptile. In the duty of accumula- 
tion,—and I call it a duty, in the most strict and literal 
signification of that word,—all below a competence is most 
valuable, and its acquisition most laudable; but all above 
a fortune is a misfortune. It isa misfortune to him who 
amasses it; for it is a voluntary continuance in the harness 
of a beast of burden, when the soul should enfranchise 
and lift itself up into a higher region of pursuits and 
pleasures. It is a persistence in the work of providing 
goods for the body after the body has already been pro- 
vided for; and it is a denial of the higher demands of the 
soul, after the time has arrived and the means are pos- 
sessed of fulfilling those demands. .... Because the 
lower service was once necessary, and has therefore been 
performed, it is a mighty wrong when, without being 
longer necessary, it usurps the sacred rights of the higher. 


Horace Mann. 


‘* In speech right gentle, yet so wise; princely of mien, 
Yet softly mannered; modest, deferent, 
And tender-hearted, though of fearless blood.” 
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*’ Freedom’s Dawn in 


May, 


The Hpproaching Culmination of the Long Struggle for Independence in the 


Beautiful Gest India Isle 


ILL Cuba emerge to a speedy independ- 
ence, or succumb to Spanish oppression ; 
or, with no reliable guarantee of good 
government, continue another quarter 
of acentury in a condition of misrule 
and misery? 

Data furnished by C. E. Ackers in 
‘‘Harper’s Weekly,” and by Captain 
Parker, the companion of Senator 

Proctor, in different journals, and Senator Proctor’s 

statement, give a fair idea of the direction 





great 
in which progress has beer made. 

The present movement for independence appears 
to be predestined to success. Somehow, men feel 
that ‘‘Cuba Libre” is bound to come. The death 
of Maceo was acloud which darkened the situation 
only for an hour. ‘‘If it be of God, you cannot over- 
throw it.” But had there been any chance of Spanish 
success in pacifying the island, it lay with Campos; 
and when Weyler, with butcheries and brutalities, 
came upon the scene, that chance of success was for- 
ever done away with. It was disclosed to the world 
that Spain had not learned the broad Christianity of 
the Nineteenth Century, but that she would employ 
the same method under Weyler to keep her colonies 
that she had used under such men as Pizarro in 
acquiring them. From that hour, America said, and 
I believe the Almighty said, to Spain, ‘*‘ Wene, mene, 
tekel, upharsin ! 

General Blanco can never undo Weyler’s work. He 
was sent to Cuba in November last, and inaugurated 
a conciliatory régime. Weyler’s severe methods were 


for twenty months suspended; the reconcentrado 

















A CUBAN COUNTRY VILLA 


orders were abrogated; the de 
portation of suspects discon- 
tinued; the summary court-mar- 
tial and execution of insurgent 
prisoners stopped. But the 
legacy of hate continues. 

Weyler’s order crowded six 
hundred thousand reconcentra- 
dos, the majority of them women 
and children, into the fortified 
towns. ‘‘Some three hundred 
thousand of these unfortunates 
died last year, of starvation and 
sickness." General Blanco 
stopped the order, but he can 
never restore those who starved 
to death. Moreover, the home- 
steads had been razed to the 
ground, the live stock killed or 
stolen, the land changed to a 
wilderness. In Santa Clara, for 
instance, with fourteen thousand 
inhabitants, in five years (1890-'95), the total of deaths 
was four thousand and seventy-two, or six hundred 
and seventy-eight a year; but in 1897, it was six thou- 
sand, nine hundred and eighty-one. 

To-day, not Spain, but the United States, is the 
beneficent savior of the starving Cubans. Weyler 
still boasts of his military brutality, as do such Span- 
iards as are his partisans. And Spain cannot or will 
not sympathize with these suffering colonists of hers. 
She seems almost to begrudge the help America gives 
them. 

‘‘A government that can spend one hundred million 
dollars a year to conquer the island,” says Akers, 
‘*might give a few thousands to relieve these Spanish 
subjects. The government at Madrid and at Havana 
are equally culpable in the matter.” 

Private charity, invoked by Secretary Sherman, 
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C ba will soon be exhausted ; 
Uu ee the Red Cross will be 
out of funds. 

As to autonomy, had 
Campos initiated it, an 
immediate, dona fide 
system, an established 
régime, it is possible that it would have prevailed 
But, forced to it by insurgent successes, after having 
starved three hundred thousand Cubans into their 
graves, executed sanguinary vengeance on insur- 
gents, darkened the horizon of Cuba by Wevyler, and 
alienated the good will of : 
this country and the 
world, Spain cannot for a 
moment expect autonomy 
to be considered. ‘The in- 
surgents have become 
conscious that they may 
hereafter come to a great 





claims of American business, or the Americ: 
desire for Cuban independence, will undoubtedly 
inaugurate some move, under our wise President 


which will shake the ripe le from the tree 
Were Spain a nation of re: people, she might 
in three months put half a million men across the 
Atlantic to save the ‘‘Gem of the Antilles; but 
that she does not realize the emergency, or cannot 
make adequate armament of men and supplies to 
conquer Cuba, is another proof that Cuba cannot be 
conquered. It seems an irrepressible conflict, renewed 
once in every twenty-five years for half a century 











national life, and have 
shown the patriotism, uni- 
son,and intelligence neces- 
sary for such a life. Cuba 
is not a part of, or tribu- 
tary to, Spain. 

One thing is sure,—the 
Spaniards cannot conquer 
the island, unless, per. 
chance, some successful] 
gun-powder plot may take 
off all the Cuban leaders; 
but they seem to be so dis- 
tributed as to avoid sucha 
catastrophe. Spain can- 
not command enough 
money or men for her pur- 
pose. ‘‘ There is no prac- 
tical reason,” testifies Akers, ‘‘ why this state of affairs 
should not continue for years to come, sa long as the 
rebels can obtain supplies of arms and ammunition, 
and Spain find the means to send out troops. The 
only possible solutions that are at all clearly in view 
to-day are that Spain may tire of this continual 

drain on her resources, or that the United States 
may step in to end the strife.” 

Either of these two alternatives may end the 
conflict; but a third may avail not a little toward 
it, namely, successes of the insurgent army. 

Colonel Parker, fresh from Cuba, testifies: ‘‘The 
Spanish army is largely employed along the rail- 
road, but closely as the road is guarded, the insur- 
gents can do with it as they please. It is generally 
understood in Cuba that the railroad company 
pays tribute to the insurgents for running the pas- 
senger trains. The insurgents do not want to 
bother the passenger trains, but they are alert to 
interfere with freight and troop trains. The day 
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before we reached Matanzas, the insurgents blew up 
a sugar train, only three miles out of thattown. They 
cross the railroad wherever and whenever they please. 

‘In my opinion,’ continues Colonel Parker, 
‘‘Gomez virtually has control of the island. There is 
not an estate in cultivation, so I was reliably in- 
formed, that does not pay tribute to the insurgents. 
The best people in Havana told me that the young 
men of the best Cuban families on the island are in 
the ranks of the insurgents. My informant also told 
me that the insurgent army was never before so firm 
and strong as it is to-day."" Senator Proctor’s calm and 
strong statement, before Congress, emphasizes all 
these assertions. 

If Spain cannot either conquer Cuba quickly by 
arms or pacify her by tardily offered autonomy, then 
sympathy for the starving reconcentrados, or the 








THE PALACE AND PLAZA, MATANZAS 


Before Christmas, the flag of Cuba Libre’ may 


wave over Morro Castle. 
Notable Marine Disasters 


HE destruction of the ‘‘Maine” 
notable marine disasters. 


recalls other 


The first steam war vessel ever constructed, 
the ‘‘Demologos,"’ was destroyed in New York 
harbor by an explosion, in the summer of 1829, killing 
and wounding forty-three persons. The cause of the 
explosion was never discovered. ‘The vessel was in- 
tended for the War of 1812, but was finished too late 
In 1854, the ‘‘Arctic,” a passenger vessel of the 
Collins Line, which was the first line of steamers to 
cross the Atlantic, was destroyed off the Newfound- 
land coast by being rammed by another ship. All on 
board were lost except several men who had been 
sent out in a boat to proffer assis- 
tance to the ship with which the 
‘‘Arctic” had collided. 

It is a singular coincidence that 
two war ships named ‘* Wasp” 
have been utterly lost. 

The first was the vessel of which 
Holmes so graphically speaks, 
which was never heard from after 
putting out to sea; the second, the 
British vessel which, in 1887, 
started out to join the China 
squadron, and disappeared. Not 
a syllable has ever been heard 
from the commanders or crews of 
these two ships. 

In 1893, the **Victoria,” an Eng- 
lish war ship, was sunk in the 
Mediterranean during a series cf 
evolutions, by being accidentally 
rammed by her sister ship, the 
‘‘Camperdown.” Three hundred 
and fity-two men, officers and 
crew, went down with her. 

Some twenty years ago, the 
‘Princess Alice,” sailing up the 
Thames, was overset when near 
land, and the hundreds of excur- 
sionists which she carried were 
drowned. 

Cowper, in a poem familiar to most school children, 
immortalized the loss of the ‘Royal George,” which 
took place over a hundred years ago. 

The Scotch vessel, ‘‘Loch Ard,” was wrecked on the 
coast of Australia, in 1879, many lives being lost. A 
romantic incident connected with this disaster fixed 
it indelibly upon many minds. A youthful midship- 
man and a girl in her teens labored heroically to as- 
sist the unfortunate passengers. ‘The two lingered 
on deck until it con as though the sea must engulf 
them, when the gallant fellow, taking the maiden in 
his arms, leaped into the sea, and swam for shore, 
which, by the most heroic efforts, he reached in safety. 
The young couple instantly became the object of uni- 
versal attention, and a reception was tendered them 
at the Theater Royal in Melbourne. 
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16 SUCCESS 
all tha nly instructions for vou to baby makes him think of the little sister asleep in 
ret e first quarter, then, if the tiny English church-yard so far away over the 
you al e leaders, hold her in a bit water, and—he can't help it,—he must do something. 
until tretch, and then push her to But what ? : 
win. D Like a flash he remembers a picture he once saw,of 
Ye a brave hussar who snatched a little child from in 
‘ a " front of a flying regiment of horse. But this was so 
; different! He knew he would fail; but he must try. 
l With one hard pull on the reins, he drops them; and. 
tr} ilmost before Billy had ex- with a cry to Seltzer, he slips his foot through the 
pected, : e La Rue Stakes began. stirrup and draws the slender iron up to his knee, 

At t Rainbow, Max O’Reli, David, _ kicks his other foot clear, and throws himself wildly 
and Selt eld bunched, close behind. to the right, straight down over the horse's side. 
Billy d tion for the start, but he has There he hangs, by one knee, head down, his arms 
pushed § pole at the turnin an almost outstretched, and his little body swinging wildly 
miracu ; lying close over the mare’s against the racer's side at every bound. 
neck, a er eagerly: ‘Run, darlin’, Seltzer falters in her pace and drops back. With a 
run. W We've jest got to. Dad's wild sweep of his arms, Billy clasps the little form 
wate G Hit Hi! Gel” close and lifts the body clear of the ground as the 

The stand, for she almost flies,— horses thunder by. ‘The strain is a terrible one, 
past D Rell, past Rainbow, alength and he can only drag himself up a little way. His 
ahead a flashes by. Now, little by leg is almost broken by the sharp stirrup. He can 
little iain. Bully is following only bend himself up as far as possible, close his eyes, 
instruc g chances, he thinks, in’ and hold tight. He hears the wild shouts from the 
his sect t would n't be his way; but’ crowd as David sweeps by, a winner. On they go, 
its what 

The t ginning to affect the tempo- 
rary lea R and Rainbow are being 
outfoot g¢ David. Now he is ahead, 
and Ra Max O’Rell and Seltzer are 
abreas But Billy has taken advantage 
of the natch the pole, and is close 
behind y are near the last turn. 

Rainbow R are beginning to pound 
heavy irther and farther back. 
But wha s which has come up close 
to Seltze glances around. Wonder of 
wonders arank outsider. It looks 
as thoug a surprise party. Inch by 
inch t raining. How Billy longs to 
get 11 so that he can push the 
mare a ming on like a whirlwind! 
David seltzer will be in a pocket in 
anoth too short a distance left 
to go 

outs! 

pace a 

evel 

finis! 

now 
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2 oy 
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Bi 
al " 
he is iN THE COMPOSING ROOM OF “LA FRONDE,"’ THE PARIS WOMAN’S PAPER 
down s ank. With a maddened for, it seems, a mile, but, in reality, only a dozen rods. 
bo irs laid back and her Seltzer slackens and stops. A dozen stable boys are 

st t on a line with her neck. springing at her head. Someone snatches the baby 

Billy they come straining down from his arms, and Billy drops down and steals hur- 
the stré gaining inch by inch on the riedly away to a quiet corner of the stables. It has 
leade urter,—the saddle: afew all come over him now. Seltzer has lost. His dreams 
ou k of making a name for himself are gone. Mr. Burnett 

Mort t, and is following close be- will never allow him to ride again. His head is whirl- 

1 [he wire is terribly near. ing yet. He feels deathly sick. Everything looks 
W hoe 1 short head. black, and he wishes he were dead. 

Sud ppens. A nurse-girl with Sinking down on the straw, he buries his face in 
her « t fence has become too his hands, and sobs as though his faithful little heart 
deep! ttle charge has toddled out would break. 

ly helpless, right in ‘Well, young man !” 
the pat s. Billy sees it all in an It is Mr. Burnett. 

tant ession on the nurse-girl’s Billy does not look up. ‘‘I'm sorry I lost the race, 
face, a f the little toddler on the sir,” he sobs. “I couldn't 'elp it, you know, sir. 
track a e Seltzer around her, he She'd ’a’ been killed, sir,—the baby.” 
think e the baby from the rush- “Well, I should say she would. And how in 
ing heaven's name it happened that you were n't, beats 

What gle false move and the race’ me.” 
is lost. I fault if the child is crushed, “I'm sorry, sir, I did n't win.” 
anyway, a race means so much! But, “Eh? What? Didn't win? Why, boy, I'd rather 
someh« the appealing face of the have my jockey do that thing than have my horses 
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win a dozen races. Yes, a hundred!” adds young Mr. 
Burnett, after computing the matter more carefully. 
‘*But the money, sir, wot’s been lost ?” 
‘“‘Not a cent, except the purse. All bets on Seltzer 
are declared off. Come along up in the stand, now; 
they're all howling for you.” 


And Billy went. 
“La fronde,” —H @loman’s Paper 


TS very office-boys are girls,” says an exchange, 
referring to ‘‘La Fronde,” the new woman's 
daily paper, which has been started at 14 Rue 
Saint Georges, Paris. It is managed and 

edited by women, and has women alone for contribu- 
tors, reporters, compositors, and proof-readers. It 
makes no special claim, however, for women, but has, 
like other dailies, financial and political news, reports 
of Parliamentary debates, police-court hearings, rac- 
ing intelligence, book reviews,—in short, every thing 
which interests the general public. 

The paper's headquarters is probably the pleasant- 
est place of its kind to be found in the world. The 
feminine love ot pretty things has been powerful 
enough to overcome, to some 
extent, the ugliness, and, it is 
to be hoped, also the dirt, 
which seem part and parcel of 
every proper newspaper-office. 
The room of the editor, Mad- 
ame Marguerite Durand, is 
brightened by flowers and 
plants; there are graceful cur- 
tains, and the furniture is of a 
lighter and more elegant type 
than has ever been seen in the 
editorial bowers of Fleet street. 
Madame Durand is not anovice 
in journalism; for a long time 
she has had the management 
of the weekly literary supple- 
ment in the ‘‘Figaro.” She is 
devoting herself, heart and 
soul, to making the ‘‘ Fronde”’ 
a success, and usually spends 
twelve hours a day at the office, 
arriving there at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and rarely 
leaving till three in the morn- 
ing. ‘The heavy and responsi- 
ble post of sub-editor is held 
by Madame Fourmier, while 
Madame Mendés is the editor 
of the theatrical colv.mn. Madame Durand herself is 
the dramatic critic, while the art criticism is in the 
hands of Madame Paule Vigueron; and, no doubt, if a 
war breaks out, the ‘‘Fronde” will be quite ready to 
send a feminine war-correspondent to the front. Among 
the other members of the staff are Madame Séverine, 
Madame Marni, and Madame Daniel Loseur. 

The list of contributors contains many brilliant 
names, and there seems to be no reason why this 
unique journal should not succeed well. 


? 


THOUGHTS FOR YOUNG MEN 

In this country, most young men are poor. Time is the 
rock from which they are to hew out their fortunes; and 
health, enterprise and integrity the instruments with 
which to do it. For this, diligence in business, abstinence 
from pleasures, privation of everything that does not en- 
danger health, are to be joyfully welcomed and borne. 
When we look around us, and see how much of the wick- 
edness of the world springs from poverty, it seems to 
sanctify all honest efforts for the acquisition of an inde- 
pendence; but when an independence is acquired, then 
comes the moral crisis, then comes an Ithuriel test, which 
shows whether a man is higher than a common man, or 
lower than a common reptile. In the duty of accumula- 
tion,—and I call ita duty, in the most strict and literal 
signification of that word,—all below a competence is most 
valuable, and its acquisition most laudable; but all above 
a fortune is a misfortune. It isa misfortune to him who 
amasses it; for it is a voluntary continuance in the harness 
of a beast of burden, when the soul should enfranchise 
and lift itself up into a higher region of pursuits and 
pleasures. It is a persistence in the work of providing 
goods for the body after the body has already been pro- 
vided for; and it is a denial of the higher demands of the 
soul, after the time has arrived and the means are pos- 
sessed of fulfilling those demands. .... Because the 
lower service was once necessary, and has therefore been 
performed, it is a mighty wrong when, without being 
longer necessary, it usurps the sacred rights of the higher. 


—Horace Mann. 


** In speech right gentle, yet so wise; princely of mien, 
Yet softly mannered; modest, deferent, 
And tender-hearted, though of fearless blood.” 
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will soon be exhausted; 


+ Freedom’s Dawn in Cuba ee the Red Cross will be 


The Hpproaching Culmination of the Long Struggle for Independence in the 
Beautiful lest India Isle 


ILL Cuba emerge to a speedy independ- 
ence, or succumb to Spanish oppression ; 
or, with no reliable guarantee of good 
government, continue another quarter 
of acentury in a condition of misrule 
and misery 

Data furnished by C. E. Ackers in 

‘Harper's Weekly,” and by Captain 

Parker, the companion of Senator 
Proctor, in different journals, and Senator Proctor’s 
great statement, give a fair idea of the direction 
in which progress has beer made. 

The present movement for independence appears 
to be predestined to success. Somehow, men feel 
that ‘‘Cuba Libre” is bound to come. The death 
of Maceo was acloud which darkened the situation 
only for an hour. ‘‘If it be of God, you cannot over- 
throw it.” But had there been any chance of Spanish 
success in pacifying the island, it lay with Campos; 
and when Weyler, with butcheries and brutalities, 





came upon the scene, that chance of success was for- 
ever done away with. It was disclosed to the world 
that Spain had not learned the broad Christianity of 
the Nineteenth Century, but that she would employ 
the same method under Weyler to keep her colonies 
that she had used under such men as Pizarro in 
acquiring them. From that hour, America said, and 
I believe the Almighty said, to Spain, ‘* Wene, mene, 
tekel, upharsin!” 

General Blanco can never undo Weyler’s work. He 
was sent to Cuba in November last, and inaugurated 
a conciliatory régime. Weyler's severe methods were 


for twenty months suspended; the reconcentrado 


















A CUBAN COUNTRY VILLA 


orders were abrogated; the de 
portation of suspects discon- 
tinued; the summary court-mar- 
tial and execution of insurgent 
prisoners stopped. But the 
legacy of hate continues. 

Weyler’s order crowded six 
hundred thousand reconcentra- 
dos, the majority of them women 
and children, into the fortified 
towns. ‘‘Some three hundred 
thousand of these unfortunates 
died last year, of starvation and 
sickness." General Blanco 
stopped the order, but he can 
never restore those who starved 
to death. Moreover, the home- 
steads had been razed to the 
ground, the live stock killed or 
stolen, the land changed to a 
wilderness. In Santa Clara, for 
instance, with fourteen thousand 
inhabitants, in five years (1890-95), the total of deaths 
was four thousand and seventy-two, or six hundred 
and seventy-eight a year; but in 1897, it was six thou- 
sand, nine hundred and eighty-one. 

To-day, not Spain, but the United States, is the 
beneficent savior of the starving Cubans. Weyler 
still boasts of his military brutality, as do such Span- 
iards as are his partisans. And Spain cannot or will 
not sympathize with these suffering colonists of hers. 
She seems almost to begrudge the help America gives 
them. 

‘‘A government that can spend one hundred million 
dollars a year to conquer the island,” says Akers, 
‘*might give a few thousands to relieve these Spanish 
subjects. The government at Madrid and at Havana 
are equally culpable in the matter.” 

Private charity, invoked by Secretary Sherman, 


out of funds. 

As to autonomy, had 
Campos initiated it, an 
immediate, dona fide 
system, an established 
régime, it is possible that it would have prevailed 
3ut, forced to it by insurgent successes, after having 
starved three hundred thousand Cubans into their 
graves, executed sanguinary vengeance on insur- 
gents, darkened the horizon of Cuba by Weyler, and 
alienated the good will of ; 
this country and the 
world, Spain cannot for a 
moment expect autonomy 
to be considered. ‘The in- 
surgents have become 
conscious that they may 
hereafter come to a great 
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claims of American business, or the America: 
desire for Cuban independence, will undoubtedly 
inaugurate some move, under our wise President, 
which will shake the ripe apple from the tree 
Were Spain a nation of reading people, she might 
in three months put half a million men across the 
Atlantic to save the ‘‘Gem of the Antilles:” but 
that she does not realize the emergency, or cannot 
make adequate armament of men and supplies to 
conquer Cuba, is another proof that Cuba cannot be 
conquered. It seems an irrepressible conflict, renewed 
once in every twenty-five years for half a century 





national life, and have 
shown the patriotism, uni- 
son,and intelligence neces- 
sary for such a life. Cuba 
is not a part of, or tribu- 
tary to, Spain. 

One thing is sure,—the 
Spaniards cannot conquer 
the island, unless, per. 
chance, some successful 
gun-powder plot may take 
off all the Cuban leaders; 
but they seem to be so dis- 
tributed as to avoid sucha 
catastrophe. Spain can- 
not command enough 
money or men for her pur- 
pose. ‘There is no prac- 
tical reason,” testifies Akers, ‘‘ why this state of affairs 
should not continue for years to come, sa long as the 
rebels can obtain supplies of arms and ammunition, 
and Spain find the means to send out troops. The 
only possible solutions that are at all clearly in view 
to-day are that Spain may tire of this continual 
drain on her resources, or that the United States 
may step in to end the strife.” 

Either of these two alternatives may end the 
conflict; but a third may avail not a little toward 
it, namely, successes of the insurgent army. 

Colonel Parker, fresh from Cuba, testifies: ‘The 
Spanish army 1s largely employed along the rail- 
road, but closely as the road is guarded, the insur- 
gents can do with it as they please. It is generally 
understood in Cuba that the railroad company 
pays tribute to the insurgents for running the pas- 
senger trains. The insurgents do not want to 
bother the passenger trains, but they are alert to 
interfere with freight and troop trains. The day 
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before we reached Matanzas, the insurgents blew up 
a sugar train, only three miles out of thattown. They 
cross the railroad wherever and whenever they please. 

‘‘In my opinion,’ continues Colonel Parker, 
‘‘Gomez virtually has control of the island. There is 
not an estate in cultivation, so I was reliably in- 
formed, that does not pay tribute to the insurgents. 
The best people in Havana told me that the young 
men of the best Cuban families on the island are in 
the ranks of the insurgents. My informant also told 
me that the insurgent army was never before so firm 
and strong as it is to-day."" Senator Proctor's calm and 
strong statement, before Congress, emphasizes all 
these assertions. 

If Spain cannot either conquer Cuba quickly by 
arms or pacify her by tardily offered autonomy, then 
sympathy for the starving reconcentrados, or the 
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Before Christmas, the flag of Cuba Libre’ may 


wave over Morro Castle. 
Notable Marine Disasters 


HE destruction of the ‘‘Maine” recalls other 
notable marine disasters. 

The first steam war vessel ever constructed, 

the ‘‘Demologos,”’ was destroyed in New York 

harbor by an explosion, in the summer of 1829, killing 

and wounding forty-three persons. The cause of the 

explosion was never discovered. ‘The vessel was in- 

tended for the War of 1812, but was finished too late 

In 1854, the ‘‘Arctic,” a passenger vessel of the 
Collins Line, which was the first line of steamers to 
cross the Atlantic, was destroyed off the Newfound- 
land coast by being rammed by another ship. All on 
board were lost except several men who had been 
sent out in a boat to proffer assis- 
tance to the ship with which the 
‘‘Arctic’” had collided. 

It is a singular coincidence that 
two war ships named ‘‘ Wasp” 
have been utterly lost. 

The first was the vessel of which 
Holmes so graphically speaks, 
which was never heard from after 
putting out to sea; the second, the 
British vessel which, in 1887, 
started out to join the China 
squadron, and disappeared. Not 
a syllable has ever been heard 
from the commanders or crews of 
these two ships. 

In 1893, the *‘Victoria,” an Eng- 
lish war ship, was sunk in the 
Mediterranean during a series of 
evolutions, by being accidentally 
rammed by her sister ship, the 
‘‘Camperdown.” Three hundred 
and fity-two men, officers and 
crew, went down with her. 

Some twenty years ago, the 
‘*Princess Alice,” sailing up the 
Thames, was overset when near 
land, and the hundreds of excur- 
sionists which she carried were 
drowned. 

Cowper, in a poem familiar to most school children, 
immortalized the loss of the ‘‘Royal George,” which 
took place over a hundred years ago. 

The Scotch vessel, ‘‘Loch Ard,” was wrecked on the 
coast of Australia, in 1879, many lives being lost. A 
romantic incident connected with this disaster fixed 
it indelibly upon many minds. A youthful midship- 
man and a girl in her teens labored heroically to as- 
sist the unfortunate passengers. ‘The two lingered 
on deck until it scaned as though the sea must engulf 
them, when the gallant fellow, taking the maiden in 
his arms, leaped into the sea, and swam for shore, 
which, by the most heroic efforts, he reached in safety. 
The young couple instantly became the object of uni- 
versal attention, and a reception was tendered them 
at the Theater Royal in Melbourne. 
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Practical Training and the College 


Philip D. Armour, — 
Little red schoolhouse, 
Stockbridge, a few sea- 


Ghat the Great Colleges of the future may be Expected to Do for Our Youth sons. Cazenovia Acade- 


my a few months. 


Successful Men who Never Saw a College Campus John D. Rockefeller,— 


ALEXANDER H. REVELI 


I give thes f a college in this colony.” 
ves its birth to ten wor- 
large-brained men, who, 
soo, assembled at Bran- 
Conn., and each, lay- 
few volumes on a table, 
red these words. These 
had the prophetic vision. 
ey saw the future of this 
it country, and knew it 
better to make worthy, 
formed lads into far- 
able and willing to care 
gallery, a museum, a 
home fot nish food for idle men. 
Such gifts ar it the benefaction or the 
institution tha man and makes him 
know the \y unce, and enables him to 
he highest sense the 


sighted, we 


for others 


care for hi Sint 
most uset 


What wo led fc 


turies ago sa 


refathers of two cen- 
to-day? Not in their 


vildest imag foresee the magnificent 
structures intments of those insti- 
ons, W ionable trade” in the 
educationa e, though worthier 
notives é ove of display is 
too ofter ence that brings 
the stude Ol Did they fore- 
see the ma yhouses, where, bé- 
sides othet tments, there are cel- 
larets and with rareties which 
only the « ggest and the man of 


vealth cot 


The Fundamental! idea a College 

Our for that the fundamental 
idea of the ¢ f the future should be 
to train y habits of econ- 
omy and i might know 
practica " elihood, or caring 
for a far t then, when that 
educati ) ed to take the 
leading n em into something of 

e arts ature and other de- 

artme 1 

Our great ive advanced won- 
derfully in ith a marvelous mix- 
ture of k ave gone backward 

the ma timate of a thorough 

discipline ght, by which this 
knowledg d comes to some use- 
ful, if not The study of one 
thing in a even though it takes 
ears, is in than a smatter- 
ing of tw egin and end with 
thought, | the thought of the 
other fe ither the author of a 
book, a ] turer. Is it not pos- 
sible, too, t t famous and particu- 
arly the l are unfitting young 
men fe ractical application 
of life? ‘1 ing that the smaller 
and less ] d schools, where the 
student uct with the leading minds 
of the inst ind are, turning out the 
great m¢ These colleges are heard 
of only w out our successful men, 
and finds a been the sources of 
their educa 1 have some troubie in 
locating t ‘ which were attended. 
I give tl ell known men and the 
places of t gy The list includes 
heroes,sta artisans and inventors :— 


Where Some Gr ricans were Trained 


Melville W 1, Bowdoin College. 
lames A t 1, Hiram College, 
W net 
lames ¢ home, Washing- 
or £ 
U.S. G West Point Academy. 
Wm. Mck 1, academy at Poland, 
( Alleg Albany Law School. 
I mas l a ve Ty short time. 
Began work e years of age. 
Charles 7 Academy 
Henr 5 rst College. 
Lyma 0] 
Benjamit schoolhouse, Farmers’ Col- 
University. 


lege for tw lian 
Andrew ( ! school. Began, work ina 


cotton-mill w ars of age. 


Common school. 
George M. Pullman,— 
Common school. 
E. S. Simmons, of Simmons Hardware Co.,—St. Louis 
School of Adversity. 
Marshall Field,—Common school, private high school 
until seventeen. 


Concerning College [lisfits 

Among the college men of to-day, there are many 
misfits. Who is responsible for these misfits; the 
parents or the college? If the parents, does the col- 
lege try to ascertain what mischief has been done, 
and correct it without delay? In many families, long 
before the boy is ten years of age, we hear a parent 
say, ‘‘Il am going to make a doctor, or a lawyer, ora 
minister, or an artist of that boy.’’ Every plan is laid 
with that ideain view. Between the young man’s 
eighteenth and twenty-fourth year, it is found that 
his inclinations do not run along the prescribed line 
at all; that he has no liking for the work into which 
he has been pressed, and against which he has not 
been able successfully to protest. He then turns into 
the channel along which he thinks his talent lies, but 
the vocation is already filled with other young men, 
whose years between fifteen and twenty-four have 
been devoted to that special work. In many cases, 
if the young man’s family is not in fair circumstances, 
he is, at this critical point in his career, out in the 
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cold to earn a livelihood. These young fellows are 
mine laborers in Washington, or street car drivers, or 
waiters in restaurants, and in many other humble 
positions in every part of the world. 

In the great colleges, there seems to be a fixed 
prejudice against a commercial career, and this feel- 
ing is only too easily augmented by the environment 
and social life at college. The young men are learn- 
ing, and that none too well, how to spend the money 
which others have made, and not how to make and 
husband it themselves. 


License and Liberty 

Again, the management and the faculty of a 
great college to-day seem to fear that they will not be 
considered broad if they attempt to curb the young 
men or limit the license which some students have 
come to look upon as liberty in the matter of sport 
and social enjoyment. A story is told of a young 
fellow from New York City who was attending Har- 
yard College. He was hving quietly and decently, 
when his father came to see him, and insisted on re- 
furnishing his rooms at an expense of $5,000. In 
addition, he made the young man an allowance of 
$10,000 a year all the time he was in college. Now, 
what chance had the young fellow to do anything 
besides think of ways to spend the money, which it 
was currently reported he did, without credit to him- 
self or to the college. 

May it not be possible that the sons of rich men 
find, when they do get into business, that the chances 
of success slip away because it is impossible to make 
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progress and stand the rapid pace incident to their 
social position? And they are not willing to give up 
society. If a college man who finally falls back $n a 
business career would begin at the bottom, like the 
boy who takes a place in the office, a messenger, a 
bookkeeper, a cashier, or stock boy, he would learn 
the groundwork of the business by constant and care- 
ful application, and, with his advantages of education. 
would be most likely to make the better merchant of 
the two. But he is unlikely to do this. He leaves 
his position, or is discharged, and, unless something 
unforeseen occurs, will amount to very little, and prob- 
ably become a burden to his family. 

Why Poor Men Come to the Front 

Of course there will always be those who will rise 
above these conditions, Genius, too, is a quantity 
one can never count on; but we are now considering 
the great mass of young people whose lives must and 
should be directed into practical channels, which the 
great colleges, or even the higher public schools, have 
not yet succeeded in finding away todo. The reason 
so many young men who have not had the advantage 
of acollege education push to the front, is because 
they are not only willing but compelled to start at the 
bottom and build up, and somehow they confidently 
believe that if they have ability, it will soon be dis- 
covered and provision made to utilize it. 

While we concede that the study of law is excellent 
and the study of medicine worthy; that the pulpit 
has a blessed mission, and literature a noble aim; 
that science is the friend and promoter of human 
comfort and progress, still, if the educated and bright- 

est minds are to be turned away from trade and 

commerce, before and during college life, and if 
afterwards they affect the university clubs and other 

bonds of association tending to make collegians a 

class unto themselves, it must cause the student of 

life to wonder how long it will be before our 

American Class Era sets in, and before our nation 

shall be a counterpart of the European system. 

The boys who never saw a college campus, who do 
not know the difference between a rule of geometry 
and a theory of science, but who do know how to get 
into the ways of industry and of usefulness,—the 
boys that support themselves, and in many instances 
keep fatherless families from actual poverty; the 
boys who are at work to-day, who are in the public 
schools, in every night school, in every business 
college . who are supported by no endowment, aided 
by no philanthropy; whose knowledge is paid for 
by themselves, or comes out of the hard-earned 
money of struggling parents,—parents who are 
eager one day to see their boys among the mer- 
chants or the honored employees of the community 
in which they live;—these young men are the 
saving salt not only of commerce, but of the nation. 


Something Above Bread-Winning 
Of course, while remembering the material side 
of education, we should not forget that there is 
something quite above mere _ bread-winning. 
Wealth is by no means the conclusive evidence of 
a completeiy successtul or even of a happy life. 
The mission of a school of any kind should be to 
teach a student above all ‘‘to be a man,” to 
develop character and to inculcate ideas of true 
citizenship. That which constitutes the integrity 
of a nation and of a nation’s people is of the 
first importance. No education which can be 
offered will be of much good to the student unless he 
can be made to appreciate the value of a habit of 
careful, regular thought and of self-reliance guiding 
the mind toward high ideals of life—the creation of a 
noble purpose. By adherence to such ideas, know]- 
edge, patriotism and useful industry will as surely 
follow as day follows night. With this, the individual 
will make progress in the quickest and straightest 
way, if there be progress in him. 


te ad 


A FAMOUS WAR-HORSE 

Sheridan's horse, ‘‘Winchester,” survived the war till 
October 2, 1878. His stuffed body is still shown to visitors 
at the Governor's Island Museum. He is decked in his 
old harness, and a biographical sketch by General Sheri- 
dan hangs by his side, which recounts that ‘‘Winchester 
was of Blackhawk blood, and was foaled at or near Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, late in tne Fall of 1859. He was brought 
into the service by an officer of the Second Michigan Cav- 
alry, of which regiment! was appointed Colonel, May 2s, 
1862. At Rienzi, Mississippi, he was presented to me by 
Captain Campbell, in the name of the officers of the regi- 
ment, and from that date until the close of the war he was 
ridden by me in nearly every engagement in which I took 

art. 
“At the time he was given to me, he was rising three 
years old, so that he must have been ir his twentieth year 
when he died. He was an animal of great intelligence, 
strength and endurance. He always held his head high, 
and, by the quickness of his movements, gave many per- 
sons the idea that he was exceedingly impetuous. This 
was not so, for I could at any time contro! him by a firm 
hand and a few words, and he was as cooland quiet under 
fire as one of my own soldiers, I doubt if his superior as a 
horse, for field service, was ever ridden by anyone.” 
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..- Our Navy and Its Needs... 


Striking facts Chat are Brought out by the Present Gar Agitation—Our New 
fleet—Opportunities for Constructive Genius 


SALLIE Joy WHITE 


AID Judge Roby, of Chicago, to friends 
in Washington a few days since: ‘If 
the present war agitation accomplishes 
nothing else, it has opened the eyes of 
the country to the importance of main- 

taining a good navy. That branch of the service has 
been too much neglected.” 

‘‘ That is true,” was the reply of the friend to whom 
he had been speaking,—Judge W. L. Penfield, the 
solicitor of the State Department;—‘‘justice has 
never been done the navy when any question of 
appropriation was under consideration. But Iimagine 
it came more through thoughtlessness and ignorance 
than through intention. We, as a nation, have come 
to think of ourselves as so apart from war, that we 
have regarded all means of defense as a useless ex- 
pense to the government. We are getting one lesson 
all right now, though.” 

And that is true. The impending danger from 
trouble with an outside enemy has brought the people 
of the United States to a realizing sense 
of the situation. We have hundreds of 
miles of seacoast, with totally inadequate 
defenses. 

Secretary Long’s Opinion 

I asked our secretary of the navy, Hon. 
John D. Long, if he had anything to say 
regarding the present condition, and he 
replied: ‘‘There is plenty to say, and 
little leisure in which to say it. Putting 
my opinion in concise form, the situation 
might be summed up as follows:- 

‘The recent emergency appropriation 
of $50,000,000 for national defense has 
brought prominently to the attention of 
the department the present needs of the 
navy. 

“The rebuilding of our navy was be- 
gun under Secretary Chandler fifteen 
years ago, and has been steadily pursued 
by each succeeding administration. The 
great need in the beginning was for ad- 
ditional ships,and the development along 
other lines did not keep pace with the 
increase of the fleet. But the building of 
the ship is but the beginning of a navy, 
for armor and guns and ammunition 
must be provided; and when a complete 
man-of-war floats upon the water ready 
for battle, she represents the skill and 
talent of thousands of artists and work- 
men in multitudes of industrial branches. 

“As soon as this great appropriation 
was made, the Department took steps to 
provide, as soon as practicable, every- 
thing the navy was in need of. Battle- 
ships and torpedo boats and destroyers 
are needed to give our fleet all the neces- 
sary elements for proper attack and de- 
fense. Our a/tachés abroad have been 
finding out what ships are in the market, 
and the Congress will authorize three 
new battleships and six torpedo boats. 

‘‘ Efforts are also being made to ma- 
terially increase the enlisted force, and 
recruiting stations are open for the pur- 
pose of securing additional men. There 
is especial need for skilled mechanics, par- 
ticularly machinists and engine-drivers. 

‘*Congress has been requested to au- 
thorize an increase in the number of of- 
ficers of the line, and in the medical, pay and en- 
gineer corps, and in the number of enlisted men in 
the Marine Corps. 

The War Supply Question 

‘‘But ships and men are useless without powder 
and shells and projectiles. Large quantities of these 
expensive materials are necessary, and the depart- 
ment has charged the chief of the bureau of ordnance 
with the duty of providing a suitable supply. 

‘**Coal is another very important need, and to pro- 
vide an abundant supply for the fleet at convenient 
points, and to make the necessary arrangements for 
rapid coaling, is the problem entrusted to the chief of 
the bureau of equipment. 

‘‘Guns and war supplies for auxiliary cruisers are 
also needed. At the date of my last anrual report, 
November 15, 1897, one hundred and thirty guns for 
auxiliary cruisers were in process of manufacture; 
but this is sufficient to arm but twenty-one vessels 
with six guns each, whereas there are upward of 
sixty vessels that have been scheduled, which the de- 
partment would call into service if necessary. 

‘* Perhaps the most urgent need of the navy, to-day, 
1s for increased docking facilities. Dock No. 3, at 
New York, is just now the only dock on this coast 
capable of accommodating battleships of the first 
class, and this has been for a number of months 
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undergoing extensive 
repairs, and will not be 
ready for use until the 
latter part of April. A 
modern steel ship 
should be docked about 
every six months, other- 
wise the bottom be- 
comes foul and the speed is much reduced.” 

Commodore W. S. Schley was very pronounced in 
his views, and gave them most clearly and forcibly. 

I found him in his room in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, where are the headquarters of the Lighthouse 
Board of Inspection, of which he was at that time the 
chief. It was even then whispered through Washing- 
ton that he was to lead the Flying Squadron. 

A Much Stronger Navy Needed 

He rose as I entered, and greeted me cordially. 

‘“‘I am glad to see you,” and an easy chair was 
pulled forward for me near the desk, where the brave 
officer was sitting. ‘‘ Perhaps you won't be so glad 
when I tell you that I have come to interview you, 
and that I want you to tell the readers of Success 
some of the needs of the navy.” 

‘‘Even more glad, for that is a subject upon which 
Iam always ready to talk. Only excuse me a mo- 
ment while I sign these letters; then I will talk.” 

‘Tell me, please, from an official standpoint,” I re- 
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sumed, when he had finished, ‘‘what does the navy 
most need?” 

‘*Everything. It is quite impossible to say what it 
does not need. Ships, cruisers, gunboats, torpedo 
boats and torpedo boat destroyers, better facilities for 
making and repairing, projectiles of all kinds, and 
last, but by no means least, men.” 

‘* But what are the immediate needs?”’ 

‘“‘All these needs are immediate. Why, here we 
are on the verge of a war, most of whose battles 
must be fought at sea, and we, one of the largest and 
most important nations in the world, have only a 
fourth-rate navy. It’s scandalous!” 

‘‘TIs it not because the idea of war has seemed so 
remote that the need of astrong navy has not been 
felt? Hasn't it been the general impression that the 
navy exists chiefly for show; is, in fact, a part of 
our national exhibition?” 

“If that is the case, it has been an altogether inade- 
quate show, and must have caused some amusement 
to foreign powers. Why, Germany, with nosea-coast, 
has a larger and stronger navy than we have with all 
our hundreds of miles of unprotected sea-coast. 

‘*I tell you, there is a sustaining force in a strong 
navy, just as there is in a large standing army. 
How do you suppose England holds her supremacy 
to-day among the nations? Is it because of her moral 
force? Not a bitof it. It is because she has the 
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finest army and the strongest navy in the world, and 
that makes the rest of the world respect her. You 
don't hear of England's flag being insulted. 

‘* Now, there is no reason why this country should n't 
stand in just the same attitude. We could have bota 
an army and a navy that would go ahead of England, 
if the people of the nation would only wake up to the 
importance of it. I rather think they are havinga 
bit of an arousing now.” 

‘‘But we have some splendid ships,” I returned; 
‘*they have been much praised and favorably com- 
mented upon.” 

‘‘That’s true,” acquiesced the commodore; ‘we 
have a fine beginning for a superb navy; but it is 
only a beginning. Our shipyards should be turning 
out duplicates of our boats as fast as they can. We 
should quadruple the number of our large ships, and 
have a large fleet of the smaller ones. 

Commodore Schiey Believes in War 

‘*Talk about peace; why, the best and the surest 
way to preserve peace is to be so ready for war that no 
one will dare attack us. The nation that has the best 
defenses will be the surest to keep the peace. Nobody 
wants to fight with her. I’m giving these arguments 
for the benefit of the peace people. I believe in war.” 

‘*Is that one of the essential points of your creed?” 

‘‘Frankly, yes. I believe it is necessary once in about 
so often to have a good, honest, stand-up fight. It 
clears the moral atmosphere. No large 
advance movement has ever been made 
that wasn't the result of war. Nowa- 
days, we talk about arbitration. Why, 
the idea is odious. It is bringing ques- 
tions of national honor down to the basis 
of acommercial settlement. Mind you, 
I'm not talking now about the present 
situation of afiairs between ourselves 
and Spain. I'm simply talking on gen- 
eral principles.” 

“Yet you must admit that there is 
everywhere, not in this nation alone, 
but in all others, a decided tendency to 
settle by arbitration.” 

‘*It happens to be the fad of the mo- 
ment, but it is because we have business 
men rather than soldiers as leaders, and 
we place commercial interests the first of 
all. There's no doubt war does endanger 
these; but it gives us arace of men, it 
cleanses the body of the nation, and 
makes it healthier and stronger. But 
this is only a diversion, the airing of my 
personal views. Let's come back to the 
navy.” 

‘“‘With pleasure; but you have not con- 
vinced me of the efficacy of war as a 
remedy for the ills of the nation.” 

‘I didn’t expect to. I was merely 
giving my belief, with no attempt at pro- 
selyting. And I am honest in this be- 
lief. One cannot read history and not 
see that what I have said is true. 


A Difficulty about Promotions 

“IT have spoken about the need of 
more ships, and, after this need, follows 
that of armament. One comes, natural- 
ly, after the other. But there is a more 
important need, and that is good men. 
We can get plenty of men, but not many 
of the kind that we desire, and that 
would give the best service. And gov- 
ernment itself is atfault inthis. It offers 
nothing to the men who enlist in the 
navy in the way of advancement. 

‘In the army, aman may be raised 
from the ranks to be a commissioned 
officer, by his bravery and his loyal ser- 
vice. Butin the navy, never. No mat- 
ter how long and how loyally he serves 
his country, how courageous and brave he may be, 
what deeds of daring he may do, there is no recog- 
nition of such service in the way he most values and 
most desires, that of promotion. 


A Radical Change Needed 

‘‘That state of affairs is wrong, radically wrong, 
and the wonder is, not that the navy does not get 
good men, but that it gets as good men as it does. 
Why, I have had the most loyal, brave, splendid fel- 
lows under me, and I have been ashamed that the 
service could do no more for them, but must keep 
them down tothe station where they began. I wish 
that might be changed. There are plenty of men, 
just such men as the service wants, who would gladly 
join it if they could see any way of advancement. 
Perhaps, some day, some one who has the — to 
alter things may appreciate the position of affairs, 
and justice may be done to this class of men. We will 
then see a navy of which the country may be proud. 

‘‘Fine ships, and plenty of them. splendidly 
equipped with every appliance which modern science 
can {avert and manned by fine, brave, ambitious 
fellows, who know that their devotion, their loyalty, 
and their sterling qualities wil! stand them in good 
stead, and help to win for them the advancement that 
every faithful man desires and has the right to ex " 
are what the navy of the United States needs to-day.” 
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3. BATTLESHIP “IOWA” 4. TORPEDO BOAT “HOLLAND” 5. BATTLESHIP “OREGON” 


8. COMMODORE DEWEY 


9. REAR-ADMIRAL SICARD-_ 10. ASSISTANT-SECRETARY ROOSEVELT 


13. COMMODORE HOWELL «14. REAR-ADMIRAL NORTON 
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GNIFICENT FLEET OF WARSHIPS 





These Photographs are Copyrighted by J. S. Johnson, New York, 1898 
1. WARSHIP “BOSTON” 2. MONITOR “MIANTONOMAH” 3. TORPEDO BOAT “CUSHING” 4. CRUISER “NEW YORK” 5. BATTLESHIP “INDIANA” 
6. RAM “KATAHDIN” 7. CRUISER “MARBLEHEAD” 8. LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER ROHRER 9. GENERAL N.A. MILES 10. COMMANDER CRAIG 
11. REAR-ADMIRAL WALKER 12. COMMODORE N’NAIR 13. COMMANDER M’COLLUM 14. CHIEF CONSTRUCTOR HICHBORN 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
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Rousseau rated essay on education,says: 
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‘‘According to the order of nature, men being equal, 
their common vocation is the profession of humanity; 
and whoever is well educated to discharge the duty of 
a man, cannot be badly prepared to fill any of those 
oftices that have a relation tohim. It matters little to 
me whether my pupil be designed for the army, the 
pulpit, or the bar. Nature has destined us to the 
offices of human life antecedent to our destination 
concerning society. To live is the profession 1 would 
teach him. When I have done with him, it is true he 
will be neither a soldier, a lawyer, nor adivine. ef 
him first be a man; fortune may remove him from 
one rank to another, as she pleases, he will always be 
found in his place.” 
‘* What constitutes a state ? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No: men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude,— 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their mghts, and knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain.” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ENVIRONMENT 
ANY a man who has not saved more than five or 
M ten thousand dollars has brought into play in 
his business better judgment, more skill, more 
real sagacity than some others in the same industry 
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who have accumulated millions. One may have been 
handicapped by adverse circumstances and untoward 
conditions, in such matters as location and possible 
customers, so that only by the exercise of the highest 
qualities has he been enabled to succeed at all. In- 
deed, his brother who has accumulated millions in a 
large city, or under more favorable circumstances, 
may have been a positive failure under like condi- 
tions. One may have located in a town which had 
good railroad facilities, grew rapidly, and became a 
good distributing point, while the conditions sur- 
rounding the other may have been just the reverse. 

When a man’s business is located in a place which 
necessitates carting freight long distances, with great 
wear of horses and carriages, a weekly consumption 
of many hours of time, with infrequent trains, and a 
probability of frequently obstructed roads, a large 
part of the force which should bear directly on the 
accomplishment of the end in view, is consumed in 
meetiny these contingencies. 

It follows, then, as a matter of course, that the 
choice of a field for operations is most important. A 
place near the station of a railroad on which run a 
number of daily trains, with adequate mail and tele- 
graph facilities, will save much material waste and 
mental strain. 

An element which materially facilitates success or 
failure is a man’s mental condition. No matter if he 
have all the natural advantages of position, and the 
best of business facilities; if, for any reason, he has 
not ‘‘a heart at leisure from itself,” he will not be 
likely to make a large or even a considerable success, 


which requires that a man shall be a// fhere; brain, 
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hands, and, above all, heart. The mental part is the 
steam that moves the material machinery. Some 
places are depressing, for reasons known or unknown, 
to certain people. These places should be avoided by 
these people as pestilential neighborhoods or cholera- 
breeding ports are shunned by those seeking health. 
Homesickness and discontent are real factors in pre- 
venting or destroying success. He who builds wisely 
for business, will build upon a spot where circum- 
stances will best serve him, where he can best serve 
customers, and where happiness and contentment 
will supply him with perpetual impetus and unfailing 


power. 
A LOW STANDARD 
HAT is but a low standard of greatness which 
measures a man by his employment, or what he 
can buy, rather than by what he is. A hod- 
carrier may be infinitely superior to the millionaire 
under whose bricks he staggers. The real world of 
the laborer may be as far above that of his employer 
as Heaven is high above hell. The greatest monetary 
success here may mean the direst failure hereafter. 

‘‘When life is ruined for the sake of meney’s 
preciousness, the ruined life cares naught for the 
money.” 

‘* Better a cheap coffin and plain funeral with a use- 
ful, unselfish life, than a grand mausoleum with a 
loveless, selfish life.” 

No; money-making is not the highest suecess. It 
is a low estimate of an occupation to regard it merely 
as ameans of getting a living. He is the richest 
man who enriches his country most, in whom his 
neighbors feel richest and proudest; who gives him- 
self with his money, who opens wider the door of 
opportunity to those about him. Such aman makes 
every acre of ground in his community worth more, 
and enriches every man who lives near him. On the 
other hand, many a millionaire impoverishes the town 
in which he dwells, and lessens the value of every 
foot of land in his vicinity. 

‘‘] know of no great men,” said Voltaire, ‘‘except 
those who have rendered great services to the human 
race.” 

Se a 
Suceess Ideals 

Let us enlarge our world by expanding ourselves. 

* * * * -_ 

There is in everyone a latent heroism that responds at 


once to an appeal to give up all for some noble cause. 
~ * * * 


To live in perpetual aspiration is to achieve,—sometime 
and somewhere,—inspiration.— Lilian Whiting. 
* * & # 


‘* Open thy bosom, set thy wishes wide, 

And let in manhood,—let in happiness; 

Admit the boundless etre thought 

From nothing up to God . . . which makes a man!” 
: * * * 

There are joys which long to be ours. God sends ten 
thousand truths which come about our souls like birds, 
seeking inlet; but we shut them out, and so they bring us 
nothing, but sit and sing awhile, and then fly away. 

* a * * 


Nothing so strengthens the mind and enlarges the man- 
hood and widens the thought as the constant effort to 
measure up to a high ideal, to struggle after that which is 
beyond us and above us. It stretches the mind, as it 
were, to a larger measure, and touches the life to finer 
issues. 


* * & 


You will hear every day the maxims of a low pru- 
dence. You will hear that the first duty is to get land and 
money and place and name. ‘What is this Truth? what 
is this beauty ?? men ask, with derision. If, nevertheless, 
God has called any of you to explore truth and beauty, be 
firm, be bold, be true.—Emerson. 

* * * 

If the aim of a life be right, it cannot in detail be much 
amiss. It may indeed be imperfect, but it cannot be 
wholly wrong, and it cannot be even partially false. 
When the aim of a life is right, rules and precepts are 
merely subordinate; when the aim of a life is otherwise, 
rules and precepts are utterly worthless. The ideal 
determines the character of the life. Ambition without 
character must ever prove fatal to its possessor. There is 
not an exception in history. 

* * # & 


He that of such a height hath built his mind, 

And reared the dwelling of his thoughts so strong 

As neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 

Of his resolved powers; nor all the wind 

Of vanity or malice pierce to wrong 

His settled peace, or to disturb the same; 

What a fair seat hath he; from whence he may 

The boundless wastes and wilds of man survey. 
[Lines found in one of the books of Beecher's library.] 


+ 
Prize Hnoewers to february Question 


1.—Rev. P. S. Weston, Natick, Mass. 
2.—E., Waterloo, Iowa. 
3.—Anna S, Whitney, Newton, N. J. 
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. «+ Gducated in Total Darkness ... 


Laura Bridgman, the Blind Deaf-Mute, and ber Remarkable Intellectual Achieve- 
ments... A Glork of Instruction without a Parallel 


CONRAD WILLIAMS 


AURA BRIDGMAN'S story,” 
said Charles Dickens, ‘‘can 
never be told without excit- 
ing admiration for Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Howe.” 

Dr. Howe was, indeed, a 
man well worthy of admira- 
tion. While still a young 
man, he performed extraor- 
dinary service for mankind. 
Passionately espousing the 

cause of Greece, like Byron, he became a surgeon in 
the Greek army. In Poland's struggle he suffered im- 
prisonment, and served in the Cretan uprising. His 
heart beat warmly in sympathy with the needs and 
aspirations of humanity. He studied the system and 
work of more than one European institution for the 
blind; and, in his father’s house, in Boston. he estab- 
lished the first school of the kind in America. 

“But Dr. Howe's greatest achievement,” says Ap- 
pleton, ‘‘was the education of Laura Bridgman.” 
Some five years after he opened his school, he went to 
Hanover, New Hampshire, in company with Long- 





DR. HOWE AND HIS LITTLE PROTEGEE 


fellow, the poet, Rufus Choate, and Samuel Eliot, a 
cousin of President Eliot of Harvard University, to 
hear George S. Hillard address the learned societies 
connected with Dartmouth College. They reached 
Hanover, July 24, 1837. The following evening they 
attended a musical party, where Dr. Howe heard of 
Laura Bridgman. 

Next morning, Dr. Howe, always an early riser, 
hurried away over the hills to visit the unfortunate 
child at her father’s farmhouse. He examined her 
professionally, questioned her parents concerning her 
health, the cause of her blindness, her habits, etc., 
and arranged to send her to the Boston Asylum. 


Stricken Deaf, Dumb, and Blind 

He learned that, at birth, December 21, 1829, she 
was a sprightly and pretty infant, with bright blue 
eyes, but was so puny and feeble that, until she was 
a year and a half old, her parents hardly hoped to 
rear her. Severe fits frequently racked her frame, 
and life was held by the feeblest tenure. Then she 
rallied, and, at the age of twenty months, was per- 
fectly well, and her mental powers rapidly developed. 
Then for five weeks she suffered from inflamed and 
suppurating eyes and ears, and wasted with scarlet 
fever which raged for seven weeks. For five months 
she was kept in a dark room. It was a year before 
she could walk without support, and two years before 
she could sit up all day. She was not only deaf, dumb, 
and blind, but had lost the sense of smell. At five, 
her body and mind became strong. Always with her 
mother, she was taught to sew, knit, and braid. She 
had signs for communication, and was affectionate but 
self-willed. An extraordinary attachment existed be- 
tween her and ‘‘Uncle Asa Tenny.” 

“I found her with a well-formed figure,” said Dr. 





Howe; ‘‘a_ strongly 
marked nervous -san- 
guine temperament; a 
large and beautifully 
shaped head, and her 
entire system in whole- 
some action. Here 
seemed a rare opportu- 
nity of benefiting an in- 
dividual, and of trying a plan for the education of a 
deaf and blind person, which I had formed on seeing 
Julia Brace, at Hartford, in 1834.” 

It is said that he first took objects 1n common 
use, such as a knife, a fork, a spoon, a key, etc., 
and pasted upon them their names printed in 
raised letters. These she would feel over very 
carefully, and was soon able to distinguish that 
the crooked lines of ‘‘s-p-o-o-n” differ as much 
from the crooked lines of ‘‘k-e-y” as the spoon dif- 
fers from the key in form. Then small detached 
labels, with the same words printed upon them, 
were put into her hands, and she soon observed 
that they were the same as those pasted on the ar- 
ticles. She would show this perception by laying 
the label ‘‘key” upon the key, etc. She was then 
encouraged by patting her head. 

Teaching Her to Read 

Next the letters were given her on detached 
pieces of paper, but in regular order to spell a 
word. Then they were mixed, and she was en- 
couraged to arrange them tospell ‘‘spoon,” ‘‘key,” 
etc. Then she was given a set of metal types, 
with different letters cast on their ends, alsoa 
board in which were square holes, into which she 
could set the types. Then, when an article was 
given her, she would select the letters of its 
name, arrange them on her board and read them 
with apparent pleasure. 

She was taught that to be by oneself is ‘to be 
alone, or, as the teacher in charge put it, ‘‘al-one.” 
She was sent to go alone to her chamber, but 
wished to go with another girl, and expressed her 
meaning thus: ‘‘Laura go al-/wo.” She was 
taught that men who have wives are ‘‘husbands,” 
and that those who have none are ‘‘bachelors.” 
When asked if she undertood, she said: ‘‘ man no 
have wife, bachelor,—Tenny bachelor,” which 
was correct. To test her, the teacher said: ‘‘Ten- 
ny has no wife; what is Tenny?” She was silent 
fur a moment, and then said: ‘‘Tenny zs wrong.” 

It was a great achievement in instruction, on 
Dr. Howe's part, to thus enable her to read and 
express her thoughts; a great achievement in 
learning, on her part. Some dozen years of slow, 
patient instruction, under three successive teachers, 
accomplished wonderful results. The story is almost a 
romance. Metal types were used, lessons on all subjects 
given, and the current of learning poured into her 
mind through her finger-tips. 


Fifty Words a Day 

She conversed with her teachers by touching her 
hands to theirs as they talked in the deaf and dumb 
alphabet. ‘‘A walk of five miles, as she chatted 
steadily, was no sinecure.” She recited routine les- 
sons daily, and her instructors read to her. We read 
of her learning fifty new words a day; later, of study- 
ing Colburn’s ‘‘Mental Arithmetic,” geography, alge- 
bra, and geometry, and talking on many subjects. 

‘‘I doubt if any teacher ever had a work of such in- 
terest,’ said one instructor. ‘‘The pleasure of teach- 
ing,” said another, ‘‘was equal to that of being taught.” 

“‘She loves best to converse with those who can in- 
interpret the motion of 
her fingers when they 
are sorapid as to be un- 
intelligible to a com- 
mon eye. But with all 
this activity of the men- 
tal machinery, there 1s 
none of the wear and 
tear produced by the 
grit of discontent; ev- 
erything is made 
smooth by the oil of 
gladness. She rises un- 
called at an early hour; 
she begins the day as 
merrily as the lark; she 
islaughing as she at- 
tires herself and braids 
her hair, and comes 
dancing out of her 
chamber as though 
every morn were that 
of a gala-day; a smile 
and a sign of recog- 
nition greet everyone 
she meets; kisses and 
caresses are bestowed 
upon her friends and 
teachers; she goes to 
her lesson, but knows 
not the word ‘task,’ 
she gaily assists others 
in housework, which she 
deems play; she is de- 
lighted with society, 
and clings to others as 





“tT WAS HER DELIGHT TO TEACH HER COMPANIONS” 


+ 


~~ 


though she would grow to them; yet she is happy sit- 
ting alone, and smiles and laughs at her varying 
thoughts. She walks in the fields with joyful heart 
and glad countenance.” 
Her Lovable Nature 

‘‘Each new thought,” says Mrs. Lamson, ‘‘was re- 
ceived with a hearty laugh, ora kiss or a hug for her 
teacher. The question was asked by visitors, ‘What 
pleases her so much? when, perhaps, it was only a 
new word. I should doubt my journal of her progress 


if I did not find every day's work registered. On 





SHE LIVED A HAPPY LIFE IN SUNNY HOME” 


April 19, she was in an ecstacy of delight, hugging 
me almost to suffocation because she was to begin the 
map of Africa. She has knit four purses this week. 
She is a constant surprise to me.” 

Charles Dickens visited Laura Bridgman in 1842; in 
1867, he had ‘**The Old Curiosity Shop” printed for 
blind readers. 

‘‘We suppose her sense of feeling to be more acute 
than that of any other person,” said one of the teach- 
ers. ‘There are fifty whom she recognizes by a hand- 
touch alone. She insists that the circulation of the 
blood makes a noise, and puts my hand on her neck 
to feel the pulsations: ‘Sit very still and see if you do 
not hear it.’ Her touch detects ‘noise’ more quickly 
than myear. She can tell when anyone touches a 
piano in the room with her, and says, ‘Sound comes 
through the floor to my feet, up to my head.’ When 
told to go to a particular door or window, she goes 
directly and confidently, not groping, or feeling the 
walls ; she stops at the 
right instant. 

“She cannot know 
anyone is in the room 
except by the motion 
of the air made in 
talking or moving. ‘I 
feel them talk,’ she 
says. When someone 
played the organ soft- 
ly in the hall above, 
she said: ‘Why does 
the house shake? We 
found her up, one 
morning, dressing. 
When asked how she 
knew when to get up, 
she replied, ‘I put my 
hand to the door, near 
the bed, to feel it 
shake. I put my finger 
in the keyhole; if the 
girls are up, it shakes,’ 
Her room was remote 
from the other sleep- 
ing-rooms ; we hardly 
perceived, with our 
ears, the noises she 
speaks of feeling. She 
takes pleasure in a 
music-box, placing it 
in a chair, putting her 
feet upon the rounds, 
‘to feel it play.’ From 
this, probably,she was 
said to be a pianist.” 
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SUCCESS 


Garned a Fortune, Vet Poor 


Elisha Gray, the Telephone Inventor, who Glorked 
his Glay from the farm to fame 


OVEMBER 15, 1878, his Highland Park fellow- 
citizens gave a banquet to Elisha Gray, in- 
ventor of the telephone. Mr. Gray's parents 
were Quaker farmers in Belmont County, 

Ohio. His father, David Gray, died when Elisha was 
twelve years old. The boy was apprenticed to a 
blacksmith; he mastered the trade, but his young 
arms were not yet strong enough for the work. He 
became a carpenter, which trade he continued until of 
age. Ambitious of an education, he entered Oberlin 
College. With hammer and saw he paid his way; in- 
cidentally he invented many appliances for the lab- 
oratory. He was graduated with high honors. 

A minister or a farmer?—that was the question. 
His delicate health precluded the first; he decided on 
the farm; but his mind ran on inventions rather than 
on crops. In his chamber he made his first important 
invention, a self-adjusting telegraph relay, which 
brought him into connection with the officers of the 
Western Union Telegraph. He perfected the type- 
writing telegraph, telegraphic switch, and telephonic 
annunciator. 

In 1874, he made a machine which transmitted musi- 
cal tones by wire, which invention he displayed in 
America and Europe. He was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor; but, as he playfully remarked, 
“creditors sent in their bills just the same.”” This 
machine suggested the telephone, for which he filed 
application, February 23, 1875. 

Professor Bell applied for a patent on a somewhat 
similar invention twodays later. Professor Gray ‘‘in- 





INVENTOR ELISHA GRAY 


sists that there is not a man who 1s drawing a divi- 
dend from the modern telephone who does not owe 
him something.” 

His inventions are many and important. In 1875 
and 1876, he obtained eight important patents, which in 
different ways have been put into other hands. For 
several of these he received considerable amounts. 
Once he spent a year on a single telephonic improve- 
ment, which was ‘* grabbed upon sight” for $50,000. 
He sent his family to Europe, lavished money on 
statuary and art treasures, and made a luxurious 
home. His money was soon gone, and his extrava- 
gance was followed by extreme want. 

At another time he made a hit with mining machin- 
ery, which brought him $60,000. ‘‘Last year he spent 
in improving a bicycle lamp, which was sold fora 
fraction of its value, to enrich another.” 

It is said the invention of the telautograph cost him 
six years’ labor. He thinks it is eventually to be of 
immense service in telegraphy. This invention he has 
thus far managed to hold in his own name. 

Professor Gray is sixty-three years of age. His in- 
ventions have made a number of millionaires, but he 
is reported to be poor. 

But the wheel of fortune has many a turn, and does 
not leave one always at the bottom. ‘There is every 
reason for the hope and belief that the next revolution 
may give this talented man his true place among the 
world’s great inventors. 


FIND OUT YOUR ‘BEST HOLD” 


What is your forte, your ‘‘ specialty,” your ‘‘ best hold,” 
as men phrase it? Be sure of one thing, at the outset: the 
great Artificer, in putting together your individual nature, 
did not forget this crowning gift, any more than He for- 
gets to add its own peculiar odor to the arbutus, or its 
own song to the lark. It may not lie upon the surface, 
this choicest of your treasures; diamonds seldom do. 


May, 1898 


Miners lift a great deal of mere dust before the sparkling 
jewel they are seeking gladdens the eye. Genius has been 
often and variously defined. I would call it an intuition 
of one’s own best gift. * * * * Sometimes we come 
upon our heritage unwittingly, as Diana found Endymion 
but always it is there, be sure of that, and ‘‘let no mar 
take thy crown.” As iron filings fall into line around a 
magnet, somake your opportunities cluster about your 
magic gift. —Frances E. WILLARD. 


ao 
HA Young English Bard 


“ O man in our generation, and few in any 
generation, have written better,” says a com- 
petent critic, writing of the English poet, 
Stephen Phillips, who received from the 
London “Academy,” in 1897, the first prize 

for literary achievement, and of whose work the 

‘‘Times Literature’ declares that ‘‘no such remarkable 

book of verse as this has appeared for several years.” 

‘*Mr. Phillips,” 
continues the 
“Times Litera- 
ture,” “boldly chal- 
lenges com pari- 
son, both in style 
and subject, with 
the work of great 
masters; the writ- 
ers whom he 
makes you think 
of range up to Mil- 
ton, and do not fall 
below Landor. He 
attempts nothing 
small, and his po- 
etry brings with it 
that sensation of 
novelty and that 
suffusion of a 
strongly marked 
personality which 
stamps a genuine 
poet. The two most perfect of his poems are those 
which suggest a master; but even in them there is 
enough originality to justify all that we have said; 
and two of the other poems, though less likely to defy 
criticism, mark a new departure in art.” 

Two of the longest of his poems, ‘‘Marpessa,” and 
“Christ in Hades,” are classical in style and subject; 
while a third deals with the difficult theme of life in a 
city. The poem of all others, however, which voices 
what thousands have felt, but no one has hitherto said, 
is ‘*The Woman with a Dead Soul." This poem brings 
keenly home the feeling of the slow shriveling of a 
soul, and the ever lessening effort for its survival. 





STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


She felt it die a little every day, 

Flutter less wildly, and more feebly pray. 
Stiller it grew; at times she felt it pull, 
Imploring thinly something beautiful, 

And in the night was paiatatly awake 

And struggled in the darkness till daybreak. 
For not at once, not without any strife, 

It died; at times it started back to life, 
Now at some angel evening after rain 
Builded like early Paradise again. 

Now at some flower, or human face, or sky, 
With silent tremble of infinity; ; 
Or at some waft of fields in midnight sweet, 
Or soul of summer dawn in the dark street. 


If from the height he has so suddenly attained, Mr. 
Phillips goes on to the grander heights which he may 
be expected to climb, England may have a second 


Tennyson. 
HANS AND THE TAX ASSESSOR 


GOOD story is told by C. F. Adams of a Dutch- 
man’s method of doing business :— 


“I geeps me von leedle schtore, und does a pooty 
goot peeznis, but I don't got mooch gapital, so I finds it 
hard vork to get me al! der gredits vot I vould like. Last 
veek I hear aboud some goots a barty vas going to sell 
pooty sheap, und so [ writes dot man if he vould “git me 
der refusal of dose goots fora gouble of days. He gafe 
me der refusal,—dot is, he sait I gould ‘nt haf dem,—but 
he sait he vould gall on me und see mine schtore, und den 
if mine schtanding vas goot, berhaps ve might do some- 
dings togedder. 

‘Vell, yesterday, a shentlemans gomes in und says, ‘Mr. 
Schmidt, I pelieve.’ I says ‘Yaw, und den I dinks, dis 
vas der man vot has doze goots to sell, und I must dry to 
make some goot imbressions mit him. 

‘* Dis vas goot schtore,’ he says, ‘bud you don't got a 
pooty big schtock already.’ I vas avraid to let him know 
dot TI only hat ‘bout a tousand tollars vort of goots in der 
blace, so I says, ‘You ton’t tink I hat more as dree tous- 
and tollars in dis leedle schtore, vould you?’ He says, 
‘Vos dot bossible!’ I say ‘Yaw.’ I meant dot id vos bos- 
sible, dough id vasn't so, vor I vas like ‘Shorge Vashing- 
tons ven he cut town der ‘olt elm,’ on Poston Gommons, 
and gouldn't dell some lies aboud id. 

‘* Vel,’ says der shentleman, ‘I dinks you ought to know 
vot you haf in derschtore.’ Und den he takes a pig book 
vrom unter his arm und say, ‘Vell, I poots you town vor 
dree tousand tollars.’ I ask him vot he means, urd deu he 
says he vas von off der dax-men, und he tank me pecause 
1 vas sooch an honest Deutscher, und tidn't dry und sheat 
der gofermants. 

“I dells you, I tidn’t veel any more petter as a hundert 
percent. ven dot man valks oudt, und der nexd dime I 
makes free mit strangers vinds first deir peesnis oudt.” 
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Che Death of Socrates 


“Crito, we owe a Cock to Hesculapius,” was the 
Philosopher's Last Utterance 


«Eric E. BurrovuGHus 





K.HE harbor of Athens was thronged 
with men, women, and children in 
full holiday attire, and a beautiful 
picture they made, in their graceful 
Grecian garb, as they stood looking 
out upon the waters. Rumors that 
the sacred ship ‘‘ Theoris” had been 
seen off Sunium, on its return from 

Delos, had spread from house to house, and had 

drawn forth the people, wild with enthusiasm and 

impatience. 

Confined in the prison was the great philosopher of 
Athens, sentenced to drink the hemlock. He had 
freely gone among the people, especially among the 
young men, and by his teachings, strange in matter 
and manner, his fearlessness, his reproofs for evil 
doing, and his wisdom, had called down on his head 
the bitter hatred of ruling Athenians, who, by in- 
justice of evidence and argument, had secured his 
conviction as an enemy of Athens. 

But the death sentence could not be inflicted in the 
city during the voyage of the ‘‘ Theoris.” After the 
sacred ship had been crowned with laurel, during 
the sail to Delos and the temple of Apollo, until it 
anchored again at the Piraeus, was a festival period ; 
and a prisoner's death would 
have polluted the city. Many 
of the Athenians hailed the 
ship's arrival, not only as bring- 
ing a blessing, but as the signal 
for the death of the mentor of 
Athens. 

These days Socrates passed 
in prison, his disciples and 
friends, a score or so in all, 
having access to him. 

‘IT have for some time. been 
looking at you and wondering, 
to see you slumber so serene- 
ly,” said Crito, who, one day, 
entered and found the great 
teacher asleep. 

He tried to persuade Socrates 
to escape, but the sage argued 
against disobedience to the 
laws. 

‘I do not think the ship will 
arrive tomorrow, as you think,” 
said Socrates, ‘‘ but on the next 
day. Il infer this from a dream 
I had, just before you came 
in. It was by some lucky 
chance that you did not wake 
me sooner.” 

‘‘What was your dream?” 

‘It seemed to me that a 
woman in white raiment, grace- 
ful and fair to look upon, came 
toward me, and, calling me by 
name, said, in Homer's words, ‘Socrates, on the third 
day thou shalt reach the coast of fertile Pythia.’ " 

This dream proved prophetic. On the day of the 
arrival of the ship, his companions, some twenty in 
all, thronged to the prison. The chains had just been 
taken off. Xanthippe was bewailing, and he sent her 
away. 

There is a picture of ineffaceable grandeur in 
Plato's Phzdo, where Socrates, who has been un- 
chained that he may prepare for death, sits upon his 
bed, and, rubbing his leg gently where the iron has 
galled it, begins, not a complaint against fate, or his 
judges, or the misery of the present death, but a 
grateful reflection. ‘‘What an unaccountable thing, 
my friends, that seems to be which men call pleasure; 
and how wonderfully it is related to that which ap- 
pears to be its contrary, pain, in that they will not 
both be present to a man at the same time; yet if 
any one pursues and attains the one, he is almost 
always compelled to receive the other, as if they were 
united from one head.” 

The long interview was spent in marvelous conver- 
sation, ending with the words: ‘‘That man should 
be of good courage in regard to his soul, who in his 
lifetime has striven after knowledge, and adorned his 
soul with ornaments that befit her,—moderation, 
justice, courage, freedom, truth,—and thus awaits his 
journey hence, ready when the voice of fate shall call 
him. You, too, Simmias, and Cebes, and all the rest 
of you, must each one take this journey; ‘but now,’ 
as a tragic poet would say, ‘me the voice of fate is 


“HE PUT THE CUP OF HEMLOCK TO HIS LIPS AND BLITHELY 


SUCCESS 
calling;’ and it seems better for me to bathe before 
drinking the poison, and not give the people the 
trouble of washing my body.” 

After the bath, Crito asked, ‘‘ How do you wish to 
be buried?” 

‘*Just as you please, if you can catch me,” he said, 
laughing. ‘‘It is only the body of Socrates you will 
bury. After I have drunk the poison, I shall go away 
to certain joys prepared for the blessed.” 

Then came his children and the women, and all 
wished him farewell. The jailer, weeping, assured 
Socrates that giving the hemlock was not his fault. 
‘*‘ How courteous the man is,”’ said the sage. 

Crito pleaded that it was not sunset. But Socrates 
said, a few minutes of life were not to be clung to. 
Then he asked how to manage with the hemlock. 

‘‘Prayer to the Gods is surely allowed,” he said, 
‘‘and must be made, that it may fare well with me 
on my journey yonder. For this, then, I pray, and so 
be it.” 

‘‘Thus speaking,” says Plato, ‘‘he put the cup to 
his lips, and right easily and blithely drank it off. 
All burst into tears and loud grief. But Socrates 
asked, ‘What are you doing, you strange people? I 
sent away the women to avoid this discordance; for | 
have heard that a man ought to die in solemn still- 
ness. So, pray be composed, and restrain your- 
selves.’ 

‘‘ Hearing this, we were ashamed, and forced back 
our tears. And he walked about till he began to feel 
a heaviness in his legs, and then lay down on his 
back, as he had been told todo. Thereupon, the man 
who had given the poison, taking hold of him, exam- 





ined, from time to time, his feet and legs, and then, 
pressing one foot hard, asked if he felt it, to which he 
answered, ‘No!’—and after that, again his legs, 
and then still higher, showing us the while that he 
was getting cold and stiff. Then Socrates himself 
did the same, and said that by the time the poison 
had reached his heart, he should be gone. He was 
then nearly cold up to his waist, when, uncovering 
his face, for he had covered it up, he said,—and these 
were his last words, perhaps in the thought of im- 
mortal health,—‘ Crito, we owe a cock to AZsculapius. 
Pay the debt. and do not forget it.’ 

‘*« Tt shall be done, Socrates,’ said he. 
if you have nothing else to say.’ 

‘* There was no answer to this question; but, after 
a moment, Socrates stirred, and when the man un- 
covered him, we saw that his face was set. Crito, 
seeing this, closed his mouth and.eyes. Such was the 
end of our friend, a man whom we may call, of all 
men known to us, the best, the wisest and the most 


just.” 
A MOTHER'S INFLUENCE 

That the Presidents of the United States have owed 
more to their mothers than to their fathers is evident from 
the fact that more than half of them were left fatherless 
in boyhood. Eleven of the mothers of Presidents were in 
easy circumstances. The remainder struggled with ad- 
verse fortunes, the poorest of them being the mothers of 
Jackson and Lincoln, who were Western pioneers, and 
often lacked the very necessaries of life. 


‘But think 
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Che oman “,, Gith Grant 


Mrs. Gist, a Reroine of the Civil Gar, Recalls the 
fall of Vicksburg 


“No, no. Let us be patriotic, but do not rush into war if it can be 
avoided, even to avenge the sailors of the “ Maine,” or to free 
Cuba.” 

“" O says Mrs. Mary S. Gist, who was the first 

woman to offer her services as nurse after Fort 
Mrs. Gist was one of 


an 


ee Sumter was fired upon. 

the twelve uriginal nurses appointed by Miss 
Dix. Her executive ability caused her to be put in 
charge of the transportation of soldiers, supplies, etc. 

“At the time of the firing on Sumter,” she says, 
to the Washington ‘‘Post,” ‘‘my husband was a pro- 
fessor at the head of a college in Chicago, and, when 
the word came, he ordered the boys to put up their 
books, as he was going to fight for his country’s honor. 
Instantly a number of the students surrounded him, 
and offered to go with him if he would form a com- 
pany—which was done. He hastened home to tell 
me the news, but, before he could do so, I told him 
what I had done. 

‘You cannot go; you must remain with our chil- 
dren,’ he replied. 

‘**Mother will care for them,’ I answered. So it 
was settled, and we both went. 

‘‘He was killed, and later on I married Judge Gist, 
of Kentucky. So infuriated were the people of this 
town, when they heard that he had joined the Union 
army, that they burned his house, library, and even 
his clothes. But we went on doing our duty. After 
the war we came to Washing- 
ton, where he died from phy- 
sical troubles contracted during 
the war. 

‘IT was with General Grant 
at the surrender of Vicksburg 

a scene never to be forgotten. 
When the tidings spread 
that Vicksburg had surrend- 
ered, the sick rose from their 
beds, the wounded dragged 
their helpless limbs, all who 
possibly could joined the 
march, and these poor, helpless 
boys, too weak for the under- 
taking, lay down by the road- 
side and died. One of them, 
as his comrades stooped to 
raise him, said, ‘Go on, Bill; 
I'm near enough; I can die 
here, but tell mother I almost 
got into the drasted city.’ Re- 
turning the next day, his body 
was found half a mile nearer 
the city, his hands torn and 
bleeding with trying to drag 
his helpless body over the stony 
road. 

‘The first thing done was to 
open the prison doors. General 
Grant, on foot, led the proces- 
sion through the streets, and 
entered the prison just behind 
the flag. Over a hundred and 
fifty soldiers were shut up 
there, who, for the first time 
in many months, beheld the 
Union flag. One brave old man, blind and near unto 
death, said: ‘I can’t see; bring me near the flag; let 
me feel it once more,’—tenderly passing his hands 
over its folds; he pressed it to his lips, crying, ‘Beau- 
tiful flag, too late; I have starved to death for you.’ 
And, folding his arms around it, he fell back, dead. 

“General Grant was asked to speak. ‘I cannot’ 
he replied. ‘The sight of my eyes makes my heart sick.’ 

“The flag was soon floating over the courthouse, 
and, at General Grant's request, ‘Rally Round the 
Flag’ was sung. Never again do I expect to witness 
such an affecting scene. Many soldiers wept, and 
General Grant, who, many thought, had no fecting, 
sat on his horse like a statue, the tears coursing down 
his cheeks. 

‘I gathered some leaves from the bough of the tree 
under which Grant and Pemberton stood, and pressed 
them; and I have them still. I hada stick cut from 
the tree, which, with the aid of a negro boy, I was en- 
abled to bring home in safety. I had it made into a 
cane, which I presented to a Republican club, to help 
Grant to the White House.” 

Speaking of the present situation, Mrs. Gist says:— 

“While deploring any such necessity as a war, 
and hoping that the President and his Cabinet may 
devise some way to sustain the honor of our flag with- 
out it; if such a course becomes inevitable, I will 
stand by my country to the best of my ability, as I 
did before. In the late war we shed our blood for 
our country’s honor, but I do not feel so about this 
war. Any one who has been through what I have 
would feel that the President is right in hesitating 
to sacrifice our gallant men, who have no superiors in 
the world, for those treacherous Spaniards, if our dig- 
nity can be upheld in any other way.” 
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My Boy 


JAM ( ‘ HARVEY 


AVE I hea the Maine? Why. 
| | My f her 


And he's 0 t 1, now 
Where t : a stir 
Have | hear M Why. I went 


Before s 
And the 1 i thats 


He took 


You see, my 5 as tir f the farm, 
And weary of sta ¢ at home 

And he always 
To wander 

So I said t ss way 
When he g 
You'd better man-o’-war. 
I'll worry a 


So off he went so well 
And he t and true 

They mad L ‘ right 
And raised 

I was so pr i nt on boar 
That mi 

And heard 


Land sakes 





I know I 
And get his 
To read 
I've got the 
I keep this 
And the B with good, large 


For my 


3ut I'm sur rdon, sir 
You rea 

A fond old ng sé 
When, ma got me news 


Sad news? W t sick or hurt? 
Speak, m ened to him? 
He's all I 
Has anyt 


Among the mv poor heart! 
That mea e is fled ! 

My Jim w mother know 
My Jim 

And I let 





I'm badly hurt, 


But I'm 
rhere’s e1 ¢ t e you, dear, 
But pray f Tr, pray!” 
Thank God face again ! 
I can bear 1 x 
If he’s main rippled, why, ‘tis 
Hea 
I can only mee 
God help those n ble sons 
To whom no messag ymes 
But the distant tread of solemn feet 
And the roll nuffied drums. 





Good Bealth a Duty 


WILLIAM MATHEWS 
(Author of “Getting on in the World’) 


HE duty of good health!” we hear 
a reader exclaim ; ‘‘can health be 
had always by seeking for it? 
Are not thousands and tens of 
thousands of men enfeebled by consump- 
tion, racked by rheumatism, tortured by 
neuralgia or gout, or other diseases, who 
have sought for health as for hid treas- 
ure for years; who have spent large sums 
of money for doctors and drugs, the aid 
of infirmaries, visits to watering places 
and water-cures, but all in vain?” True; 
but are you quite sure, my excited read- 
er, that the diseases of all these invalids 
were inherited, or, if inherited, that they 
might not have been healed, or, at least, 
that their severity might not have been 
abated, by early and adequate care re- 
garding exposure to the weather, exer- 
cise, sleep, bathing, food, etc.? No doubt 
we all walk among pitfalls, and our phy- 
sical constitutions will often be injured, 
sometimes fatally under circumstances 
where no human prescience, care, or 
caution, could prevent it. Nay, owing 
to one’s ignorance, especially in youth, 
of the causes of disease, he may be run- 
ning into the jaws of the enemy at the 
very moment when he is most confident 
of escape. 

In spite of all this, it is positively cer- 
tain that there are certain lines of con- 
duct the following of which will greatly 
lessen the chances of disease, or render 
it less fatal than otherwise when it oc- 
curs, and enable one to recover his health 
more speedily when lost, than if such 
conduct be neglected. The vast majority 
of the cases of ill-health,—suchas excess 
or deficiency of bodily aliment or of men- 
tal excitement, deficiency of pure air or 
of bodily exercise or warm clothing, lack 
of personal cleanliness or of cleanliness 
in our houses, overwork or underrest,— 
are unquestionably, except in the cases 
of the extremely poor, within our control. 
Is not good health, then, except in a 
comparatively few cases, a duty? Is it 
not the duty of every man to make the 
most of, and to do the most possible good 
with, the faculties which God has given 
him? Is it not self-evident that only a 
healthful man, with a sound mind ina 
sound body, can discharge all his duties, 
public and private, in the most efficient 
manner? Is not such a man more likely 
to be a sunny and amiable man, than he 
who is tortured by headache, asthma, 
lung disease, gout, chronic indigestion, 
or any other of the ills that flesh is 
heir to? 

‘‘ Every man,” said the scrofulous and 
hypochondriacal Dr. Johnson, ‘is a ras- 
cal when he is sick.” If not a rascal, he 
is exceedingly apt to be a cynic, gloomy, 
morose, and ill-natured. Who does not 
know that nine-tenths of the ill-humor, 
fretfulness, and despondency of men 
springs from ill-health? Who, that has 
read the biography of Carlyle —that 
Prometheus with a vulture forever at his 
heart,—does not remember with what 
deep suffering this strong spirit struggled 
through the long weary years against 
his tormentor? How much of the irrita- 
bility, crabbedness, and censoriousness 
which he manifested were due, not toa 
naturally bad temper, but to the pangs 
of an obstinate malady, by which his 
whole nature was warped and distorted? 
It was his own sad experience that sug- 
gested and gave poignancy to the advice 
which he gave to the students at Edin- 
burgh, that ‘health is a thing to be at- 






tended to continually; you are to regard 
that as the very highest of all temporal 
things for you. There is no kind of 
achievement you could make in the 
world that is equal to perfect health. 
What to it are nuggets or millions?” It 
was only the consciousness that he had 
been crippled in his work, and that his 
eagle-like intellectual vision had been 
dimmed by disease, that could have 
wrung from the great Scotchman such 
words as these. 

When will men learn, and act upon 
the knowledge, that ‘‘the whole of a 
man goes into his work? Poet, orator, 
philosopher, or man of business, his 
body follows him, and holds the pen, 
and shapes the thought, and imparts its 
quality to all that he says or does.” 
Above all men, a Christian needs to be 
ahealthful being. If he would keep 
bright his faith in God, if he would 
grapple with temptation successfully, he 
must have a constant care for his body 
as well as for his soul. Constitutional, 
hereditary, and accidental causes, the 
action of which he may more or less 
modify, even when he cannot wholly 
control, and still more diseases pro- 
voked by his own imprudence, are con- 
stantly at work to modify his opinions, 
feelings, and conduct. Dr. J. M. Mason 
used to say that the grace which would 
make the apostle John look like an angel, 
would be only just enough to keep Peter 
from knocking a man down. Who does 

' gngt know, both from personal experience 
and observation, that an east win 
gloomy skies, too much heat or cold, a 
sick headache, a catarrh, a “ic dou- 
Joureux, an attack of rheumatism, 

ll sense of hearing, a dyspeptic or 
ylethoric habit, are almost sure, at times, 
to\affect the personal. piety of him who 
is thus afflicted? A disordered liver en- 
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still greater to the prisoner who had the 
misfortune to appear before him in the 
criminal court. The irritability or ill- 
nature generated by an ill-digested din- 
ner has probably lengthened the term of 
imprisonment to which many a criminal 
has been doomed. 

How much bad theoldgy,—how many 
gloomy views of God and man,-—have 
been due to chronic indigestion, excess 
of bile, ora morbid melancholy! When, 
a few years ago, the President of the 
British Scientific Association answered 


objections to his brilliant inaugural ad-~ 


dress by referring to the different aspects 
of the ultimate problems of theology in 
different ‘‘moods” of mind, he frankly 
acknowledged the enormous fluctuations 
to which even a masterly intellect, speci- 
ally trained in those sciences which are 
supposed to purge the mental eyes 
from the distorting films of prejudice 
and sentiment, is yet subjected. If 
‘*moods,” which are dependent on a 
man’s health, thus determine for the 
hour the entire theology of a philosopher, 
who can doubt that they still more power- 
fully influence, for the mass of mankind, 
avery large share of their faith in all 
supersensual truths,—even in the dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong, no less 
than in the verities of theology? When 
Henry Martyn, afterwards the celebrated 
missionary, had won the honor of senior 
wrangler at the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, he was the victim of an 
ugly and unpleasant suspicion that 
Mathematics were an invention of Satan, 
and that, like Bunyan’s hero, he had 
been led into a net of destruction. The 
truth is, that philosophers are as abso- 
lutely dependent on their physique as 
day laborers. Readers of the autobiog- 
raphy of John Stuart Mill will remember 
that when that extraordinary youth, 
who had been working at high pressure 
for twenty years, fell suddenly into the 
‘*$ongh of Despond,” and all life’s uses 
seemed to Mm ‘stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able,” it was\because during that long 
perjod he } been drawing upon the 
springs of vitality even more deeply 
than if he had been hedging and ditch- 
ing, deep draining, or following the 
plough. " Who can doubt that the cyni- 
cism of La Rochefoucauld,that tersestand 


shrouds the universe in gray, and the most polished of maxim writers,—a man 
gout covers it with an inky pall, a@ aturally kind and am.able,—was due, 


makes us regard our best friends as 
little better than disguised fiends. 

Te duty of good health is especially 
binging on kings, statesmen, military 
leaders, judges, and all other men who, 
by fortune or their fellow men, have 
been raised to offices of authority, re- 
sponsibility, and trust. Who can ade- 
Whately estimate the influence of ill- 

ealth on statesmanship or the admin- 
istration of justice, or the general 
conduct of affairs? The more absolute 
a man’s authority, the more important 
it is that every part of his bodily organ- 
ism be in a sound, natural condition. 
Well may the Russians, for example, 
tremble at the ill-health of the Czar! 
When a Prime Minister of Great Britain 
displays an unusual degree of irritabil- 
ity, or a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gets into the habit of snubbing deputa- 
tions and giving snappish answers in the 
House of Commons, or when a leading 
American official is crabbed and surly to 
those who have a right to address him, 
we may be almost sure that he is suffer- 
ing from disease in some of its forms. 
Although the fact of Pitt's illness behind 
the Speaker's chair, during the speech 
to which he made his famous reply in 
1783, did not impair his eloquence, yet 
the collapse of the Ministry formed by 
Lord Chatham in 1766 was unquestion- 
ably owing to suppressed gout. The 
tortures of hereditary disease, united 
with the pangs of fever, wrung from 
Napoleon,in one of the most critical days 
of his history, the exclamation that the 
first requisite of good generalship is 
good health. There were three critical 
oceasions,—the battle of Borodino, the 
third day of Dresden, and, above all, 
the fatal day of Waterloo,—on which 
the eagle eye of the great captain was 
perceptibly dimmed by indigestion or 
other kinds of physical suffering. 

When the stomach of Lord Tenterden, 
the English judge, was out of order,— 
as, owing to his extreme fondness for 
turtle, it generally was after a city din- 
ner, woe to the unlucky junior counsel 
who cited an inapplicable case, and woe 


in a large measure, to his wretched 
health, subjecting him to extreme bodily 
tortures? 

Finally, the duty of good health is yet 
more evident, when we consider that the 
healthful man is far more likely to have 
healthful offspring than the man who 
neglects or tramples upon the laws of 
well being. Good health and ill-health 
perpetuate themselves to future genera- 
tions, and are thus productive of im- 
measurable happiness or misery. Good 
health, moreover, conduces to longevity ; 
and long life is not only personally de- 
sirable, but advantageous to the com- 
monwealth. A great deal of the best 
work of which a man is capable,—all 
that work which requires large experi- 
ence, profound learning, or, above all, 
the mellowing influences of mature 
years, which ripen and bring to perfec- 
tion the splendid fruits of toil and cul- 
ture,—is left undone if a man is cut off 
before he has reached his prime. Would 
Milton have been known as a great epic 
poet, or would Goethe have been recog- 
nized as the prince of German poets, 
had these men died, like Byron and 
Burns, at thirty-six and thirty-eight 
years of age? Was it not in the evening 
of life, when from fifty to eighty-seven 
years old, that Handel and Haydn, 
Poussin, Titian, and Michael Angelo 

roduced their greatest works? Would 
souis XIV., in France, or Frederick the 
Great, in Germany, have been able to 
set his stamp on his own age, had the 
former died at the epoch of the peace of 
Nimeguen, or the latter at his defeat at 
Kolin by Daun? 

Finally, it should be remembered that 
in childhood we are consumers, not pro- 
ducers, and therefore a burden to the 
adult. Where many adults die prema- 
turely, the proportion of helpless and 
dependent persons in a community is 
proportionately large, and the produc- 
tion is less in proportion to the consump- 
tion. Thus the sound health, which is 
the greatest of earthly blessings to the 
man whose organism enjoys it,is essential 


to the well-being of a kingdom or state. 
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AM afraid that you, like 


so many other young 
Americans, look upon 
success as simply ‘‘mak- 
ing a fortune.” That 


is the idea most young 
people have; and they 
really think this is ‘‘the 
greatest thing in the world.” Now, I 
want you to know that this is a big mis- 
take; and I want you to learn this now, 
that you may not learn it by sad experi- 
ence. For the really successful man is 
not the one who has merely made a for- 
tune, but one who has succeeded in 
finding his proper vocation in the world, 
who has learned how and where to make 
the best use of his talents, and who has 
made his life a benefit and a blessing to 
others, as well as to himself 

I do not say that such a man may not 
make a fortune; he may, and do the 
other things as well. Nor do I say that 
it is not commendable or advisable for 
a young man to do all in his power to get 
forward in the world, and gain a footing 
and a position in life; it is so; but I 
maintain it is still more advisable, still 
more important, still more worthy of en- 
deavor, that he should gain an honorable 
and noble character, that he should de- 
velop all his faculties to their fullest ca- 
pacity, and make his mental and spirit- 
ual welfare his chief care; for there are 
greater things than ‘‘making a fortune.” 
‘‘Seek first the kingdom of God, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 





Riches Not Essential to Success 

To be successful, it is not at all neces- 
sary that you should be rich. The most 
successful men, in the true sense of the 
word, are not rich. And one may be- 
come rich, yet be far from successful. For 
he who has not acquired peace of mind, 
and a conscience void of offense, can 
never, whatever his other acquisitions, 
be considered successful. To be truly 
successful, one must feel and know that 
he is doing something in the world; that 
he is performing some useful service, 
and ‘‘iending a hand” to others as well 
as himself. He will thus acquire 
strength of character, sound views of 
life, and a soul above the mere love of 
wealth and station. There is no success 
without honor; no happiness without a 
clear conscience; no use in living, at all, 
if only for one’s self. A million dollars, 
with ‘‘a skeleton in the closet,” will 
never give any man satisfaction. No, 
my young friend, it is not at all neces- 
sary for you to ‘‘make a fortune;’but it 
is necessary, absolutely necessary, that 
you should become a fair-dealing, honor- 
able, useful man, radiating goodness 
and cheerfulness wherever you go, and 
making your life a blessing to all those 
with whom you have any dealings. 

Mind, I do not despise wealth, nor 
wish to discourage you from the pursuit 


of it, to a certain degree; for wealth has, 


its advantages even in point of charac- 
ter,—indeed, I don’t think any man can 
be completely independent in thought, 
speech, or action, without something like 
pecuniary independence. But I do wish 
to disabuse you of the deadly error of 
thinking that this is the chief thing, or 
that the acquisition of weaith alone con- 
stitutes success. For wealth alone, or 
the things 1t brings,-—I mean power and 
position,—will never bring happiness. 
Character the True Riches 

There are thousands of comparatively 
poormen who are far more successful, 
far more useful, and far happier, than 
many of the millionaires who cut such a 
large figure in the world. Look at 
Agassiz, who had ‘‘no time to make 
money!" What a successful, what a 
useful, happy, beneficent life he led ! 
“Though dead, he yet speaketh.” 

Get wealth, my young friend; get 
sition; get honor; get fame; get inia- 
ence, and high social station, if you will; 





WATERS 


“Intellectual Pursuits ’’) 


and let a thousand editors trumpet your 
name over the length and breadth of the 
land; but know that all these things will 
turn to ashes in your grasp, and leave 
you stranded on a barren .desert, if you 
do not get them in some honorable and 
useful activity; in some sphere in which 
you think more of others than of your- 
self. Save, O, save, my dear boy, every 
penny you can; deny yourself every lux- 
ury and every extravagance; abstain 
from every indulgence; and let every 
penny tell in the way of interest and 
compound interest; but know that, if 
this be done with detriment to others, or 
with violence to your own conscience,the 
whole thing will turn to an engine of 
destruction, and consume you like a 
burning fire. The most wretched man 
on this earth is he whose pursuit of 
wealth has become a passion; for to him 
the world becomes a meré den of thieves, 
and the beauty of life is gone 
forever. 
‘‘Whoso takes the world’s life on 
him, and his own lays down, 
He, dying so, lives.” 
Unearned Wealth 

The reason why stock-specu- 
lations are wrong, is because 
with every gain one makes, 
another loses. This is why it 
is mere gambling; making 
money, not earning it. There 
is no production of anything 
for the world’s use in it; it is 
simply taking money from one 
man’s pocket and putting it in- 
to that of another. Now, he 
who tries to do this, or, in other 
words,to rise on the ruin of an- 
other, is simply selling his soul 
for money. That's the English 
of it. Judge, therefore, O my 
young friend, whether such a 
man 1s deserving of esteem or 
not. ‘The darkest day in the 
life of any young man,” says 
Horace Greeley, ‘‘is that day 
in which he tries to make a dol- 
lar without earning it." Be sure 
you steer clear, therefore, of 
that devil’s maelstrom, the 
Stock Exchange. 

I am awfully afraid that you 
may be led astray by seeing 
what a great réle the rich play 
in our social and political life, 
and what an apparently insig- 
niticant position the poor oc- 

upy in it. There is nothing 
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His unselfishness, like Washington's, has 
shed a lustre of glory, not only over his 
own name, but over that of his nation. 
He would rather die a thousand deaths, 
than live for one hour a hopeless bank- 
rupt. Keep the conduct of such men 
constantly before you; make them your 
bosom friends; and you will never be- 
come a mere money-maker. All mate- 
rial things perish; but honor, character, 
and conduct, live forever. 


An American Peerage 

If I had the power, I would make every 
man who had secured an independent 
fortune,—say devote a 
part of his time to the service of others, 
in some way. Why should any man go 
on making more than he needs to live 
comfortably? Why should he not make 
room for others, less fortunate than he ? 
The younger Pitt wanted to make every 
Englishman with £10,000 a year a peer. 
I would make an American Peerage, 
which might be entered by every Amer- 
ican who had honestly earned, and was 
willing to live on $20,000 a year,—a 
peerage in which the merit would consist, 
not in the amount of money he had 
earned, but in the amount of good for 
his fellow-men he had accomplished 
We want some finer incentive for our 


$20,000 a yeal 
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Che New York City... 
& Distory Club 


JEW YORK has struck a vein of gold 
N in the *‘City History Club,” whose 

object is to make familiar the his- 
toric landmarks in that metropolis. ‘The 
city is, of course, full of places of inter- 
est to the student of history. Henry 
Hudson discovered Manhattan Island in 
1609, and the Dutch made 
1623; then days of Woute1 
Van Twiller, Kieft, and Stuyvesant. In 
1664, the English captured it, and called 
it New York, instead of the old name, 
New Amsterdam. During the Revolu- 
tion the city had a notable history; it 
had its ‘‘tea-party,”’ as well as Boston, 
when eighteen chests were used in the 
brewing. From 1784 to 1797, it was the 
State Capital; from 1785 to 1790, the 
capital of the United States. From one 
of its wharves, in 1807, Robert Fulton 
ushered in the era of steam-navigation 
by his famous trip in the ‘‘Clermont.” 
It has had scores of celebrated men 
whose birthplaces are noteworthy. Here 
is an ample field for profitable study. 

We are not told who originated this 
bright idea; but it has assumed 
unexpected proportions. The 
club maintains sixty teachers, 
who have a thousand pupils; 
also a normal class, to educate 
teachers. Valuable mono- 
graphs have been issued on in- 
teresting localities. 

One remarkable thing about 
it all, is, that in this age, which 
is supposed to be intent on the 
“dollar,” or ‘‘bread and but- 
ter,” especially in the lower 
walks of life, the common peo- 
ple, denizens of the less aristo- 
cratic and scholarly precincts, 
are the ones who are excited 
over this study of its places fa- 
mous in days gone by. ‘At 
the annual rally on Washing- 
ton's Birthday, one of the thea- 
ters on the Bowery was crowd- 
ed with the members of these 
classes.” ‘A group of young 
men and women, all wage- 
earners, living in the region of 
the Bowery, were so astonished 
at the history of that famous 
thoroughfare, as told in a mon- 
ograph, that they walked its 
length, verifying the location 
of the places referred to, and 
giving imagination play in pic- 
turing it as it must have been. 
It is now a pleasure for these 
young people to discover the 
old-time houses by doorways 
or roofs. 

This development of the 
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more seducing, nothing more 
tempting, than this spectacle; 
bnt he who gives way to this 
temptation, who makes up his mind to 
become rich at all hazards, will soon be- 
come lost to all noble impulses, and take 
for his motto, ‘*Every one for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost.” The 
chances are, that the devil will take him 
anyway, for ‘‘the mills of God grind slow 
but sure.” 


The Aims of the Wise 

Wealth 1s the god of the vulgar, the 
craze of the multitude; while peace, 
honor, culture, and character, are the 
aims of the wise. Every wise man tries 
to enjoy the beauty of the world, the 
treasures of art and literature, the joys 
of love and friendship, the peace of home 
with all its comforts, and to make his 
life a blessing to others as well as to 
himself. That grand sentence of Dr. 
Marden’s, ‘‘Character is success, and 
there is no other,” ought to be written 
over the door of every workshop, every 
school, every business house in the land. 
Mark Twain, by setting out at sixty, 
after failures in business, on a round-the- 
world lecturing tour, in order to gain 
means enough to pay his creditors in full, 
has won the respect of mankind and the 
proud consciousness of rectitude for his 
own soul. What immortal honor Sir 
Walter Scott earned by similar conduct! 


FRAUNCE’S TAVERN, WASHINGTON’S NEW YORK HEADQUARTERS 


young men than that of merely becom- 
ing a millionaire. 

Finally, I would like you to learn by 
heart, as I did years ago, Burns's excel- 
lent ‘‘Epistle to a Young Friend,” and 
mark especially this characteristically 
strong verse :— 

“To catch Dame Fortune's golden smile, 

Assiduous wait upon her; 

And gather gear by every wile 

That's justified by honor; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train attendant; 
But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent !" 


- 
KEEP MOVING 

If there is anything on earth that will 
mildew a man and make him good for 
nothing, it is the habit of moping. If 
he cannot work, or thinks he can’t, let 
him go out and take a walk and start his 
circulation. It is surprising what a little 
fresh air and exercise will do for a man. 
Keep moving. The first thing you 
know, you will find yourself whistling 
or humming a tune; then you will laugh 
to yourself and go back to work, re- 
freshed and invigorated. The fresh air, 
exercise and sunshine have taken the 

stupidity out of you. 





power of observation grew out 
of the discovery of the differ- 
ence between the houses of the 
present and of the past, in hunting up 
the old historic edifices. 

The City-History Club is broadening 
the lives of hundreds of boys and girls, 
as well as beginning their education in 
true citizenship. There is scarcely a 
town in this country,—at least in the 
original thirteen states of the Union,— 
where a city-history club or town-history 
club would not find ample interesting 
historical material to study and record. 

¥ 
MEN WITH LARGE 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 

Before leaving America, George W. 
Vanderbilt insured his life for $1,000,000, 
John Wanamaker is insured for $1,500,- 
000. We give, below, a list of men who 
carry large policies :- 


August Belmont, New \ ork $600,000 
E. i. Abbo bbot, Milwaukee. 500,000 
LR M. Depew, New York... §00,000 
fe W. Gibbs, Philadel phia ‘$00,000 
._A. Havemeyer, New York 500,000 
ek “Reed W hipple, Boston 500,000 
rge K. Anderson, New York.. 410,000 

P, oH C Glatfelter, Spring Forge.......... ++ 390,000 
ee . McCook, New joum Pomekbesccasnne 5,000 
_awrence, esos... jcuhiienbeounde 000 

Seen, Beet, CED. sexs < sesncescccece 350,000 

. Tt. Wickes, Los Angeles........ 340,000 
R. C. Flower, PON wee esecccescerens 325,000 
Pierre Lorilla New York.. 310,000 
John V. Farwell, Chicago.................. 250,000 
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Dipper,” telling the story of an unselfish 
act.—New York ‘‘Despatch.”’ 


e 
Gild West Show ina Hospital 


N the Boston Children’s Hospital, two 
summers ago, on one of the hot 
June days, when all the little conva- 

lescents who were able crowded about the 
open windows, it chanced that a horse- 
back band of Buffalo Bill's warriors 
passed on their way to the show-grounds. 

The wildest excitement immediately 
took possession of the small invalids. 
Those who could see described the proces- 
sion tothose whocould not leave their cots. 

A little later, one wee lad, bed-ridden 
by spinal trouble, was discovered crying 
bitterly, on account of the lost treat. A 
kindly nurse endeavored to soothe him; 
and,trying to plan some little occupation 
that would divert him from his grief, she 
told him that he might write to Colonel 
Cody, the great Buffalo Bill himself, and 
ask him for a real Indian's picture. 

No sooner said than begun. <A simple 
letter was sent, telling that he could 
not see the Indians when they went 
by the hospital, and how he wished 





man,” said the sympathetic nurse, for 
the twentieth time, on the second morn- 
ing. ‘‘We must wait patiently.” But 
even while she was speaking, the ward 
door opened, and in came a six-foot In- 
dian, painted, and wrapped in a scarlet 
blanket, wearing a cap of tall, waving 
feathers and leather trous- 
ers, and carrying his bow 
in his hand. 

The little invalids fairlv 
gasped ; then they shrieked 
out with delight,as one by 
one, silent and noiseless, 
but smiling, six splendid 
warriors followed the first. 

That made seven in all, 
and, like a_ well-trained 
regiment, they drew up in 
a line, and gravely saluted 
the nurse. The poor wo- 
man was too much scared 
tospeak. But the children 
continued to scream their 
pleasure. 

The strange visitors 
had evidently received ex- 
plicit orders, for next they 
ranged themselves, as best 
they could, in the narrow 
space between the two 
rows of little beds, laid 
their blankets and bows 
on the floor, waved their 
arms to and fro, and pro- 
ceeded to give a quiet war 
dance! Then they sang! 
And then they fought a 
sham battle, smiling all the while! When 
at last they went away, a heartfelt cheer 
followed them down the broad corridor , 





“ PUSH! PUSH! ALL PUSH! DON’T LET HIM COME IN AGAIN!” 


Every vear. in some of the old German schools, when the pupils wanted a holiday and the 
teacher would not grant it, they would entice him out of doors, lock him out. and play to their 
hearts’ content. Our picture represents an attempt of this kind in which the teacher mistrusted 
that something was wrong, and turned just as the scholars were about to lock the door. The little 
girl at the right, who took no part in the proceedings, was the only one who had no unpleasant 
iccount to settle when the strong man pushed the door open and called the little assembly to order. 


he had a photograph of one of the band; 
but the long day passed and brought no 
answer to the weary, waiting little fellow 
in his cot. 

‘Colonel Cody must be a very busy 


all who could, ran to the windows and saw 
them ride away on their wild mustangs; 
and the happy children in the hospital 
talked about shows and Buffalo Bill for 
weeks after. —‘‘Little Men and Women.” 
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Legend of the Beautiful Band 


James L. ELDERDICE 


Three maidens, voung and fair, in the 
ages long ago, 

Disputed as to which of them the love 
liest hand could show. 





“TO GIVE THE POOR A GIFT” 


One dipped her hand into a stream,and 
held it up as white 

Asany flake of snow that ever glistened 
in the light. 


One plucked the strawberries that grew 
upon the streamlet s brink, 

And ruthlessly crushed out the Juice to 
stain her fingers pink. ; 

Another to a mossy spot, where grew 
the violets, went, 

And gathered flowers until her hands 
were fragrant with the scent. 

There passed a crippled woman, who 
scarce her feet could lift; 

“Pity me, maidens, [ am ‘poor, who ll 
give tomea gift?” 

The three fair ones denied her, but a 
fourth one, who sat near, 

Gave alms unto the beggar. and Spoke 
her words of cheer. 

“What means,” she asked, “this contest? 
hou seem not to agree.” 

They told of their dispute, and held 
their hands for her to see. 


“They're beautiful, indeed! but the 
loveliest one,” she said, 
‘1s not the washed or fragrant one, nor 
the one thal s tipped with red. 
‘Ut ts the hand that was outstretched to 
give the poor a gift, 
And, from a bowed and weary soul,a 
heavy load to lift.” : 
As thus she spoke, her wrinkles fled, 
her staff was thrown away, 
And she, a God-sent angel, before them 
stood, that day. 
The angel's just decision the test of 
time has stood: 
The loveliest hands to-day are those 
that do the greatest good 
¥ 
THE BEST THING 
‘‘What is the best thing to possess?’ 
asked an ancient philosopher of his 
pupils. One answered, ‘* Nothing is bet- 
ter than a good eye,’ —a figurative ex- 
pression for a liberal and contented dis- 
position. Another said, ‘‘A good com- 
panion is the best thing in the world,” 
a third chose a good neighbor; anda 
fourth, a wise friend. But Eleazar said: 
‘‘A good heart is better than all the oth- 
ers.” ‘‘ True,” said the master; ‘‘thou 
hast comprehended in two words all that 
the rest have said, for he that hath a 
good heart will be contented, a good 
companion, a good neighbor, and will 
easily see what is fit to be done by him.” 
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The Youngest of is 
“. The “Maine’s” Crew 


EGGY, you know, is the little pug 
p that was on board the ‘‘Maine” 
when she was blown up, and that 
had such a miraculous and mysterious 
escape. The day after the explosion she 
made her appearance on board the ‘City 
of Washington,” to which vessel many 
of the rescued crew were taken. No- 
body knew how she got there, and, of 
course, Peggy could not tell. But there 
she was, strutting about the deck with 
the air of a naval hero. 

Peggy, before the arrival of little Anna 
Louise, was the pet of the household, 
and Peggy, away down in Havana, 
doesn’t know yet that her nose is out of 
joint. When Mrs. Sigsbee was told by 
a ‘‘Herald” correspondent that Peggy 
had escaped from the wreck, she was 
overjoyed, for even with the advent of 
the new baby, there is a warm spot left 
for Peggy. 

Captain Sigsbee left Wash- 
ington in April to take com- 
mand of the ‘‘Maine,’”’ so he 
has not seen his grandchild, 
who was born just a month 
ago. All his letters have place, 
amid their sadness, for cheery, 
solicitous questions about the 
bonnie black-eyed baby who 
will presently lisp ‘‘Grandpa.’ 
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HE WAS HIS OWN 
RECOMMENDATION 


When a merchant had hired 
an oftice-boy, one out of fifty 
applicants who answered his 
advertisement, a friend asked 

‘‘How did you come to select 
that fellow, who didn’t have 
a single recommendation?’ 
‘‘He had a great many,” re- 
plied the merchant. *‘He wiped 
his feet when he came in, and 
closed the door after him, show- 
ing that he is careful: gave up 
his seat to that lame old man, 
showing that he is kind and 
thoughtful; he took off his cap 
when he came in, answering 
my questions promptly and re- 
spectfully, showing that he is 
polite and gentlemanly; he 
picked up a book which I had purposely 
laid on the floor, and replaced it on the ta- 
ble,while all the rest stepped over it or 
shoved it aside: and he waited quietly 
for his turn, instead of pushing or crowd- 
ing. When I talked to him, I noticed 
that his clothes were carefully brushed, 
his hair in nice order, and his teeth as 
white as milk; and, when he wrote his 
name, I noticed that his finger nails were 
clean, instead of being tipped with jet, 
like those of that handsome little fellow 
in the blue jacket. Don't you call these 
things letters of recommendation? I do, 
and I would give more for what I can 
tell about a boy by using my eyes ten 
minutes than for all the letters of recom- 
mendation he can give me.” 

The selection proved a wise one. The 
incident shows that a mother who is 
teaching her boy good manners and hab- 
its of self-respect may be providing him 
With a capital more substantial than a 
bank account. 

¥ 

ARBOR DAY 
What do we plant when we plant a tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see ; 
We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag, 
We plant the shade, from the hot sun free, 
We plant all these when we plant a tree. 


HENRY ABBEY. 
5 
WANAMAKER'S SUNDAY 
SCHOOL WORK 
John Wanamaker has been for forty 
years superintendent of the Bethany 
Sunday School in Philadelphia. He be- 


Xan with two teachers and twenty-seven 
pupils, and at the recent anniversary re- 
ported a school of 4,500, a church with 
3,700 members, 500 having been added 
during the past year, several branches, 
and scores of department organizations. 





SUCCESS 
Brain Teasers . 


Et the first subscriber who sends accurate answers to all 


>? # 


- 


four *‘Brain Teasers’ 


below, Success offers five free subscriptions for one year. 
Replies must be neat, brief and comprehensive, and must reach the editor 


by June 10, 1898. 


April Teasers will be answered in the June number 


Brain Ceaser No. 1 
Some school geographies state, in effect, that the earth’s axis is ‘‘an imaginary 
straight line passing through the center of the earth from north to south, on which 
it may be supposed to rotate from west to east once every twenty-four hours.’ 
Others assert, in substance,that it is ‘‘that straight line passing through the center 
of the earth from north to south, around which the earth turns from west to east in 


its diurnal rotation.” 


Some of our best dictionaries dodge the point at issue by giv- 


ing a definition of ‘‘axis” which gives a choice of either of the two geographical 


statements. 
nearly correct, and why? 


Which of the two definitions quoted from the geographies is more 


Brain Ceaser No. 2 


What emperor saw his own funeral, and died, two days later, from the impres- 


sion it made upon him? 


Brain Ceaser No. 3 


What occasioned the injury to the ‘‘Moses” of Michael Angelo? 


Brain Teaser No. 4 





WHAT HISTORICAL INCIDENT DOES THIS PICTURE REPRESENT? 


+t + 


Answers to March Brain Ceasers 


See 
relation to a spinning top. 


page 35 for illustrated answer to the questions,—No. 1 and 


HISTORIAL PICTURE QUESTION 
‘This illustration represents the playing of the last Requiem to the dying com- 


poser Mozart. 


A Prince of the Blood 
‘| SAY, Martin, stop that! How's a 
| fellow going to drink with Niagara 
Falls coming down on him?” 

Louis Ray, or ‘‘Rufus,” as the boys 
called him, rose up angrily, with a face 
as red as his head. 

‘All right,” said Martin Stone, laugh- 
ing: ‘‘Go ahead and drink; I'll pump 
easy for you.” 

Louis bent over again and put his 
thirsty lips to the spout. This time his 
tormentor moved the pump handle about 
as fast as the hour hand of a watch, and 
about three drops trickled out. 

‘‘Pump, will you?” cried Louis. 

“O yes,” roared the other, and Louis 
was sputtering in a rush of the water, 
while the boys exploded with laughter. 

Louis sprang at Martin, shaking his 
wet head like a Newfoundland dog, and 
grappled him fiercely. But, after all, it 
was only a friendly tussle; the bell rang, 
and they all went back into the school- 
room as good friends as ever. 

But Martin's bag-strap gave way in 
the scuffle, his books tumbled out on the 
ground, and a closely written sheet of 
paper went across the school's tennis 
court, through the iron fence railings 
out into the road, there to be trampled 
into an early grave by a great drove of 
cattle passing that way. 


‘‘Put up your books, boys,” said the 
teacher; ‘‘I shall let you decide who shall 
get the English prize. I gave Martin and 
Louis each a composition to write, and I 
am going to read them, and let the class 
award the prize.” 

Louis got his paper ready, and stood 
ready to march up with Martin. 

But where was Martin's paper? He 
was sure it was in his algebra. No. Well, 
in his history of the United States; and 
so he weut through every book. 

‘*Well, well, where are the papers?” 

‘Tl have lost mine,”’ said Martin. 

‘Then there will be less trouble; 
Louis, where is yours?” 

There was silence in the school-room ; 
Louis turned red, then pale; then he 
quietly tore his paper across the middle, 
and said, in a respectful tone 

‘‘T have none to hand in, sir.” 

Instantly the class broke into irrepres- 
sible applause. 

“Silence! thundered the teacher. 

‘‘Boys,” the major said, in a tone they 
had never heard him use before; *' 1 
would rather have seen a generous thing 
like that among you than to have a prince 
of the blood in my school! That is what 
I call loving your neighbor as yourself, 
and you know who gave us that com- 
mand and set us the great example.” 

—‘*The Public Schools.” 





Ripples of Laughter 


\ lady making her way through a crowd acciden 


tally pushed a small bootblack into the gutter. She 
instantly stopped and said: “My boy, excuse me 
1 did not mean to push you Ihe little fellow 


stared at her for a moment, and then,turning to his 
companion, said Say, Mickey, I'd be pushed 
ott’n the walk every day, to have a real lady talk to 
me that way.” 


**Mamma, am | a lad 
‘Ves, Bobby 


Bobby. 
Mamma. 


Bobby.—** And is my new papa my stepfather 
Mamma.—“ Yes 

Bobby.—** Then am | his stepladder 

‘Freddy,’ said the teacher to Freddy Fangle 


**you have spelled the word ‘ rabbit’ with two t's 
You must leave one of them out.’ 


* Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Freddy; ** which one 


A little fresh-air waif was spending his first day 
in the country. When the cows came up in the 
evening to be milked, he went down to the barn 
yard with his host, to see the operation. The cows 
were standing about placidly, and, as is their custom 
at that time of day, were contentedly chewing the 
cud. The boy watched the milkmaids at work, and 
his eyes twelt with growing wonder on the cease 
less grind of the cows’ jaws. At length he turned 
to his host and said: *‘And do you have to buy gum 
for all them cows ?” 


A lank, awkward countryman presented himself 
at the clerk's desk in a city hotel, and, after having 
a room assigned to him, inguired at what hours 
meals 


served. ‘ Breakfast from seven to 
eleven, luncheon from eleven to three, 
dinner from three to eight, supper 
from eight to twelve,”’ recited the c rk. 
glibly. “Jerushy!” ejaculated the 
countryman, with bulging eyes. “When 
am | a-going to git time to see the 
town ?’—“Youth’s Companion.” 


were 


rhe eye of little Elsie was attracted 
by the sparkle of the dew at early 
morning. ‘‘Mamma,”’ she exclaimed, 
“it’s hotter'n | thought it was. Loo 
here, the grass is all covered with per 
spiration 


rOO COSTLY 

\ countryman walked into a West 
ern newspaper office to advertise the 
death of a relative. 

“What is your charge 
the clerk. 

“We charge $2 an inch 

“Oh,” sald the countryman 
afiord that. My 
three inches. 


rTHE KIND SHE PREFERRED 

“Give us this day our daily bread,”’ 
earnestly prayed a little maiden, “and, 

by the way, Lord,—please make it 
gingerbread. 


Richard Manstield had decided to 
discharge his private secretary because 
his spelling, and education in general, 
were a 

“The fact is,’ said the actor, when 
explaining the cause of the dismissal, 
“that your education is too meager for 
the requirements of the position.” The 
ex-secretary, in surprise, exclaimed 
“Why, sir; my parents spent five thou 
sond dollars on my education )’ 

“Then, my boy,”’ said the actor, “I 
would advise them to institute pro 
ceedings for the recovery of the money. 
They were swindled.’ 

UNEXPECTED OBEDIENCE 

\ little girl was overheard talking to her doll, 
whose arm had come off, exposing the sawdust 
stuffing: *“ \ ou dear, good, obedient dolly, | knew 
| had told you to chew your food fine, but I didnt 
think that you would chew it as fine as that.” 

THE ARRIVAL OF THE QUEEN BEE 

Cecil, the son of the Marquis of Salisbury, raises 
bees in Hatheld, England. He sent to the nearest 
town for a queen bee, and received a telegram say 
ing, ** The queen will arrive at 3.40 o'clock this 
afternoon.” he operator, supposing it to refer 
to the Queen of England, could not keep such im- 
portant news to himself, and so there was an im- 
mense crowd at the station when the bee arrived.— 
“Morning Star.” 


A “LEFT-HANDED” INSCRIPTION 

Professor Zanker, the famous Orientalist, one 
day received the copy of an inscription which a 
friend and admirer of his declared he had found in 
a mediaval tomb. ‘Ihe sender asked him to de 
cipher the mysterious extract, promising to for 
ward the valuable old MS. as soon as he got it from 
its owner, a relative of his. The inscription ran as 
follows 


voy 


he asked of 


“I can't 
friend was six feet 


ERA WOH ROSSEFORP 


For three days the professor puzzled his brains 
without making any sense of it. Then his little 
son, a fourth-form boy, came intu his father’s study 
and spied the strange writing on the desk. After 
looking at it for awhile, he asked his father since 
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when he had taken to writing backwards. 

“What do you mean?” asked the astonished 
protessor. 

“ Why.” replied the lad, “if you read this from 


rignt to left, it runs thus 
fessor, how are you?’ ’ 
WON LEE’S LETTER 
DEAR Sik PosTMASTER:—I have a letter for 
you, Sir, and | have to ask you in that town how 
many inhabitants to live, Sir, and how many steam 
laundry here,and how many Chinamen to keeping 
Laundry here, Sir, and if you want me to come, 
Sir, and how much rent I will pay. You tell me 
all about that town,and your answer for me will her 
come, and | say tank you now, Sir. Von Ler. 
“ Youth's Companion 


(;,00d morning, pro 


A BRIGHT REPL) 

A visitor at a school, during geography lesson, 
asked a bright boy, “ What is the axis of the 
earth?” ‘An imaginary line passing from one 
pole to the other, on which the earth revolves,” 
answered he, proudly. ‘ Yes,” said his examiner, 
well pleased, * and could you hang a bonnet on ix?” 
“ Yes. sir.” deed! And what sort of a bon- 
net?” “ An imaginary bonnet, sir.”—Exchange 
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Che Art of Advertising 


I would as ng business without 
clerks as with 


N WANAMAKER. 


ANY ¢ en fail in business 

r o not know how 

| t They may be 

good they may keep 

up their st t, in this age of 

sharp c t is absolutely 

necessary ir wares before the 
people. 

Many me y young men, 
throw awa al of money in 
advertisem: se they do not 
know how to \y em. It is a great 
art to write a b S notice so it will 
attract attentio und not become stale 
by longstanding. | ye fresh, per- 
ennial; it n and vigor,char- 
acter, pith, p ’ rpost it must 
have an uj] A good adver- 


tisement t salesman; 
it 18 aliwa x the goods it 


aescribes 








fhe young an write a good 
advertisen reat advantage 
over ly give a cata- 
logue of his name at- 
tached I g printers’ ink 
effective these 
days wi is pushed to 
vour door attractive ways. 
To be su must not only 
have a merit seful article, but 
he must s t kind of a publi- 
cation, a! es to say must 


be so writ make a favora- 
ble impressio 

Merely t name before the 
People 
pithy, nervy, 


public does ul ich. 
read the st 


attractive leave yours 


out if it is pr will no more 
read a prosy a ment, unless it 1s 
about somet . are hunting for, 
than they ud a prosy book. At- 
tractiveness iness are abso- 
lutely indis} 

The time forever when a 
simple state! business in a 
paper or othe n will bring the 
most effic \dvertising has 
become a f ssion, and the 
young ma 1 succeed must 
study his es as an artist 
would study Men get large 
salaries fo ling the writing 
of advertise r large establish- 
ments neces as much as 
heads of dey Chere are adver- 


tisement w! ntry who get 





$55,000 a yea 

Nevera It is a con- 
fession that ; injuring you. 
Do not in¢ y ast or silly jokes. 
Be simpk thful and direct. 
Say a littl vell: and reiter- 
ate some that the reader 
will rem«e rything concise- 
y and 

Be sure uivertise is 
what ye \ - of be- 
ing talked of and 1ecomm ended. The 
most effect g concentrates 
upon so Keep your spe- 
cialty pe public. It 
Is not cnoug attract attention. 
You must e believe in your 
goods ant Young advertisers 
often throw deal of money 
in advert ecause they do 
not know place their ad- 
vertisement They do not 
study the met of great and success- 


ful advert 
If you 
must convin< 


red business, you 
reader that you are 


reliable, and that you will do just what 
you say you will do. 

We knew of a young man who said: 
“I have tried advertising and did not 
succeed, yet I have a good article.” 
When asked where and how he adver- 
tised, he said, “I put my advertisement 
in a weekly paper three times, and paid 
a dollar and a half for it... Money spent 
in advertising this way is thrown away. 
Persistency is an indispensable quality 
of the successful advertiser. He must 
keep his business constantly and persist- 
ently before the people till he makes an 
impression. 


* 
Be fair with your Competitors 


EARN to cultivate fair-mindedness 
| and a spirit of tolerance and gen- 
erosity toward your competitor. 
There is no reason why his advancement 
should be regretted by you as a blow to 
your prospects, instead of giving you 
pleasure. It should not be looked upon 
as a personal injury. 

There is no reason why a man should 
try to undermine his competitor by be- 
littling his excellencies and magnifying 
his faults. Do not let generous rivalry 
degenerate into treacherous warfare and 
petty selfishness, and take the place of a 
broad manhood. 

Learn to show a spirit of generosity 
and large-heartedness toward your rivals, 
and treat everybody with fairness. You 
will find this policy will pay you in the 
end, besides leaving you a larger, fuller, 
and nobler man. ; 

Do not spend your time crying down 
your ‘neighbor, but build up yourself. 
Let the superiority of your goods and 
methods of business advance you. The 
world always looks with contempt upon 
a man who attempts to build himself up 
by pulling others down, or to climb up 
on the misfortunes of others. The world 
admires justice and fair-dealing; and 
any attempt to take advantage of anoth- 
er will inevitably react upon yourself, 
and make you a smaller and meaner 
man. 

When a fellow-clerk is advanced to a 
higher position, congratulate him cor- 
dially. Do not ascribe his advance to good 
luck. Avoid all narrowness and mean- 
ness and petty jealousy; cultivate a 
broad, generous and _ hearty spirit. 
Mean, stingy, and uncharitable men 
never advance very far in the world; 
and, even if they happen to make money, 
the world despises them, in spite of it. 

All the wealth of a Vanderbilt or a 
Rockefeller could never make a man 
out of a narrow, mean, stingy, jealous 
spirit. 


* 
Outside Your Business 


OUR business is an education, in a 

\ certain way; but unless you read, 

stucy, travel, and observe, outside 

of the store, and utilize every means of 

broadening and improving yourself, you 

will become narrow and _ superficial. 

You may be a master in your vocation; 

but outside you will constantly be em- 

barrassed if you are not a man of gen- 
eral culture. 

Few young men realize that the time 
spent in good reading, study, and gen- 
eral observation, will probably be worth 
more to them in the long run, and will 
give them infinitely more satisfaction, 
than the same time spent in trying to 
increase business, 

It is mortifying for an uncultivated 
man (no matter how prominent he may 


be in business,) to be thrown into the 
company of broad-minded and culti- 
vated people. If young folks only real- 
ized what great strides they could make 
in selt-culture by the wise use of even 
one hour a day in study, they would not 
tail to improve so great an opportunity. 

It is painful to think of the thousands 
of young men and women in this land 
of opportunity who go to their places of 
business year in and year out, and plod 
along in a humdrum manner, without 
even attempting to keep posted upon the 
wonderful history which is being made 
day by day. They rarely glance over 
the leading magazines and periodicals, 
and seldom read a book, except, per- 
haps, some flashy novel. 

How can they expect to build up broad 
foundations, to become strong, intelli- 
gent citizens, without making an effort 
to enlighten themselves? 

One would think that the example of 
a Lincoln, scouring the country to bor- 
row a book, or a Douglass, striving to 
learn to read from scraps of paper on 
the plantation or a poster on a fence, 
would stir every youth of the present 
day to make use of opportunities offered 
by evening schools, town libraries with 
their reading rooms, the Home Study 
Clubs, or other means of education now 
so widely available, many of them with- 
out expense to the student. 

Business develops one only along a 
certain line,—on a single side. Unless 
supplemented by self-culture, the char- 
acter is without symmetry and strength. 
Many men who have become wealthy 
and influential, are sadly hampered and 
cramped all their lives because they did 
not make the most of their leisure, for 
self-improvement, when young. 


¥ 
Important Business Rules 


“THE schooling a young man gets in 
| acquiring a few paltry dollars, 
says ‘‘New Ideas,” is exactly what 
he must have in order to retain his accu- 
mulated wealth and use it in a right 
manner. We append a few business 
rules that should be adopted and strictly 
adhered to by the young man just start- 
ing out on his business career :— 

Never sign a paper for a stranger. 

Never refuse a choice when offered. 

Personally inspect your accounts at least 
monthly. 

Avoid display, and choose associates dis- 
creetly. 

You should never fail to meet a business 
engagement. 

Confine capital closely to the business you 
have chosen. 

Have one rule of moral conduct, and never 
swerve from it. 

Avoid litigation, but, in case of necessity, 
employ competent counsel. 

Never misrepresent, falsify or deceive, 
or allow it to be done by those under you. 

Never ‘run down” a competitor's goods, 
remembering that he has friends, as well as 
you. 

You should never allow a letter to remain 
unanswered, however unimportant it may 
seem. 

You should acquire a correct epistolary 
style, for you are judged by the business 
world according to the expression and style 
of your letters. 

Your first arbition should be to acquire a 
perfect knowledge of the details of your busi- 
ness, so that you will not be at the mercy of 
inefficient or incompetent subordinates. 

With the above suggestions as a 
groundwork upon which to build a busi- 
ness career, your structure will rise 
storm-proof; and if a little longer in 
reaching the topmost course, its char- 
acter for solidity and business probity 
will more than repay. All that should 
be done for any young man is to help 
him to help himself. The individual 
who depends upon others is a clog in the 
wheel of progress. You cannot pass 
upon the reputation of your ancestors. 
You are either genuine or counterfeit, 
and the world knows it. Bear this in 
mind, and act accordingly. 
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Where Brains go Begging 

N advertisement for ‘‘a person of 
good education to do some pen 
copying for small compensa- 
tion,” inserted in the Sunday 

papers, brought forth several hundred 
letters, largely from educated men and 
women out of employment. 

As showing that the old proverb about 
knowledge being power is not univer- 
sally true, the following answers are 
especially significant :— 

“I am a graduate of Yale, '74, Div.; 
am also a member of the American Ori- 
ental Society. I have done a good deal 
of work in the way of copying script in 
Sanscrit, Arabic, Chinese, Greek, etc., 
with all of which languages I am con- 
versant.” 

“I am a linguist, and can do the nec- 
essary copying not only in English, but 
also in German, French, Italian, Latin, 
and Russian.” 

“I am of good education, well quali- 
fied to do some pen copying for a smali 
compensation, either in ancient or mod- 
ern dialects or languages.” 

‘I matriculated at the London Univer- 
sity and took my degree of A. B. (bache- 
lier-es-lettres) in Sorbonne, in Paris.” 

“I am a graduate of St. John’s Col- 
lege, London, England, and have had 
great experience in educational work.” 

‘I am a bachelor in science of the 
University of Brussels, Belgium; a 
good Franco-English scholar, and a 
rapid worker.” 

“I beg to apply for the copying men- 
tioned in your advertisement. I am an 
Englishman, and was educated at Chel- 
tenham College, in England.” 

“I am an Englishman, thirty-nine 
years of age, and have received a_ thor- 
ough education at an important public 
school in the city of London. I am a 
lawyer, but have given up practice. I 
am energetic, careful and correct in busi- 
ness, and ‘can furnish references as to 
character and ability.” 

A young woman set forth her refer- 
ences from the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Another has been a Gov- 
ernment copyist. 

‘**I have been educated for the Church,” 
writes an unfortunate young man, in 
pale ink, ‘‘but was compelled to seek 
other employment through not having 
the necessary funds. I speak English, 
French, and Italian, am honest and re- 
liable, am now five years in my present 
place, where I have to work hard; would 
like, if possible, to add to the support of 
my two little, motherless children. My 
writing, for want of practice, is nothing 
to be compared to what it was some 
years ago.” 

A young German was naively ‘‘willing 
to do such work on moderate retribution. 
If necessary,” he adds,‘‘I can also, inde- 
pendently of English, copy in either the 
French or the Spanish languages, which I 
know as well as English.” 

A young aspirant tor Thespian honors 
writes in the third person: ‘‘The under- 
signed, young man, twenty-six years of 
age, an ex-collegian (Yale), and late 
student-at-law (Columbia), respectfully 
invites your consideration of these lines 
as an application for copying, as per ad- 
vertisement. He is, at present writing, 
engaged as a student at the Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, and in order to retain a 
scholarship won, must secure some means 
of employment, be it ever so menial, at 
any remuneration. 

There is considerable pathos, and yet 
a touch of incongruous humor, in this 
plea of the afflicted :— 

‘*Provideing you have noone in view I 
would like to ask you for atrial it isa 
long time since 1 did any writing but I 
will improve, am willing to work for a 
dollar a day being that I am lame.” 

‘Lam in need of employment, and am 
deaf, and think I am suited for this kind 
of work. It matters not to me whether 
it is only temporary or permanent, as I 
need some money to carry around.”— 
New York **World.” 
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Is the Modern College at fault ? 


Many @lriters Criticize the Average Curriculum as Largely Obsolete—H Loud 
Demand for an Gducation that will Equip One for Life’s Battle 


UCCESS’ request for a free ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of 
its readers, as to the merits or 
defects of the modern college 

curriculum, has aroused very general 
interest. From the many letters already 
received, we can devote space in this 
issue only to those printed below. Oth- 
ers will appear from month to month, as 
the discussion progresses. It may be 
remembered that the question, as stated 
in these columns, was: 





77 oo 
What changes would you recommend 

¢ in the average college curriculum, to ; 

3 render it of greater practical value to { 

those contemplating a business career? 





Answers 
Practical Education Needed 


This is a practical age. Men are seeking 
practical knowledge from every source pous- 
sible. The parent usually sends his child to 
a college that teaches the helpful and bene- 
ficial things of life, well knowing that these 
are the only measures that are of benefit in 
the aftertime of the child's existence. He 
also desires that his child be taught the 
things of the living present more than the 
things of the dead past. An education that 
fails to aid the individual in meeting the re- 
sponsibilities of life is now a detriment, and 
it cripples him. Of what benefit is a knowl- 
edge of Homer and Virgil to a man who has 
to go begging for a position? What doth it 
profit a man to be a master of languages and 
abide in poverty and want? A knowledge 
of the English language is by far the most 
practical, therefore the most useful. 

This is also a commercial age. Every 
man is compelled to meet earnest and se- 
vere competition in any vocation he may 
choose. The classical scholar is compelled 
to meet the stern realities of obtaining a 
livelihood. The demand of the hour is for 
a practical education, one that is thorough 
and helpful. The major portion of our 
young men seek some line of business after 
graduation day. They cannot all find em- 
ployment in the professions; they must go 
elsewhere, Unlettered neophytes are crowd- 
ing many of the professions; they crowd the 
more worthy into other vocations. One of 
the most successful lawyers of my acquaint- 
ance was admitted to the bar after two 
years’ study in a practitioner's office. I 
once knew a physician who was very suc- 
cessful, who re spent a year in a medical 
college after attending the common school. 
This is a sad truth, however, and all such 
should be discouraged. 

Our colleges should strive to give the stu- 
dent a full, rounded education in all matters 
that aid in making life a reality. We need 
all the helps we can command, when so 
often failure meets us in the way. The 
average college spends too much time in 
giving the student knowledge that is of no 
material benefit to him, and this is one great 
reason why I favor a university education. 
I am aware also that many of our university 
curriculums need revision. The four years 
that a student spends in the average college 
are usually the best years of his hife. These 
years, combined with the years he spent in 
getting ready for college education, make 
nearly twenty years at schvol. This time 
could surely be shortened without detriment 
to the student, by casting out the dross and 
the useless, and retaining the true and the 
really helpful. The student who contem- 
plates entering a purely business career, 
cannot well afford to spend so many years 
in getting ready for his work. He desires 
the practical, for he well knows that, in 
order to succeed, he must know of the things 
that will be of benefit to him in his chosen 
vocation. He desires to understand the 
English language; he also desires a thor- 
ough knowledge of mathematics. A knowl- 
edge of literature would be helpful to him, 
and the study of man as well as commercial 
interests a very great help. The latter 
study should be impressed upon the mind of 
every student; the one who Snowe the his- 
tory of man possesses a chart of experience 
that is of the highest value to him. 

After all, the college in this age is the col- 
lege of experience, and books. The profes- 
sor can —_ go so far with the student. He 
only gives him his experience. Some of our 
best scholars make a complete failure in a 
business life, and many of them are failures 
in their chosen professions. 

If I were called upon to revise the curric- 
ulum of an institution of learning in order 
to bring it more in accord with the need of 
the age. I would surely leave most of the 
dead languages to the study of the sleepy 
and the indolent. I would give the student 
@ practical knowledge of Latin, because of 
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its helpfulness in the study of English. A 
knowledge of Greek, or even of French, is 
not of much worth to the average student; 
especially if he desires to enter business. 
Then, there 1s entirely too much time given 
to mathematics in the average college, and 
there is a great deal of valuable time taken 
in games that are of no benefit whatever. 
The foot-ball grade is so often given, that 
the class grade remains uuknown. I never 
believed in educating the feet at the sacri- 
fice of the education of the head and the 
hand. Let each college teach the business 
relationships of life in such a manner that 
will prove helpful, and it will never lack 
patronage or support. A real business 
course and business principle, taught 
throughout the entire school life of the stu- 
dent, will add greatly to the character of 
commercial interests; this, linked with 
rigid experience, will develop the man, and 
it will also bring out the weak and the 
strong places in his character. The em- 
ployer does not care for classic attainments 
when he is desirous of a helper in his busi- 
ness. Our best statesmen, journalists, jur- 
ists, cler en, and attorneys, come from 
the practical school. Our strongest mer- 
chants and men of business come from the 
same school. Classical scholars generally 
fill chairs in college, where there are 
a two applicants for one position. 
Give the student the practical, the real, the 
helpful,—then our colleges will advance. 
This is the demand of the hour. 

Greenfield, Mo. Aaron D. States. 
Let “Dead Languages” Go 

Among the charges preferred against 
modern college education, is that it fur- 
nishes too little instruction along business 
lines. If itis true that a large percentage 
of college graduates are inadequately in- 
structed in what pertains particularly to 
the duties of a business life, it is beyond 
dispute that such an education has at least 
one defect that ought to be corrected with- 
out delay. I care not hew well a young 
American may be versed in natural science, 
literature, classic lore, or philosophy, if he 
is insufficiently qualified for the exercise of 
that sovereignty which is the heritage of 
every American, his education must be con- 
sidered incomplete. It is an undisputed 
fact, that many college men to-day are unfit 
for a business career. I would therefore 
suggest that the modern college pay less at- 
tention to the dead languages. and devote 
more time to practical business education. 

Stenography, bookkeeping, commercial 
arithmetic, commercial law, and banking, 
accompanied by practical business transac- 
tions, should be inserted into every college 
curriculum. 

Annville, Pa. C. V. CLippincer, M.A. 


Commercial Law an Geeential 


The changes in acollege course which 
would be the most beneficial to those con- 
templating a business career, would be the 
substitution of commercial law for Greek, 
as Greek is of no practical importance to 
one going into business, while a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of commerce is abso- 
lutely necessa A course in mathemat- 
ics, up to and including trigonometry, is 
sufficient. Analytical geometry and calcu- 
lus are superfluous in the average business 
house. 

Latin is necessary for a thorough busi- 
ness man, who comes in contact with people 
of all descriptions. It may not be neces- 
sary for a man who follows some specialty. 
At graduation, a student from a business 
college will have the advantage of a student 
from a regular college; but ten years, or 
even five years afterwards, you will note 
that the broad and liberal training the col- 
lege graduate has secured stands him in 
good stead, and enables him to outclass the 
narrow-minded business college graduate. 

I would say that the —s college cur- 
riculum with changes:—(1) four years of 
commercial law for the Greek; (2) the sub- 
stitution of one year of bookkeeping and 
one year of business methods for the last 
two years of higher mathematics, gives a 
man a broad mental scope which will 
never be able to secure at any business col- 
lege; which breadth of mind, when it comes 
to its full development, will be such as this 
country needs to guide its great commercial 
operations. 

Philadelphia. —G. W. B. 


Modern Studies the Best Gquipment 
Re yeu men. to - Se must 
above n practical in every respect, 
and it is just in the production of men of 
that stamp that our colleges are deficient. 
Itis no doubt a compliment when we say 
a man is scholarly; but, without 
detract from the value of such a ° 


a business career. This is mostly due to 
the exaggerated importance bestowed in 
our colleges upon the ancient, i.e., the clas- 
sic , which seem to be the oo! 
of scholarly educators. Absorbed in suc 
a. 5 ae man is, toa certain extent, 
separa from the all-important present. 
Now let us see of what benefit these studies 
are. They are no doubt of great value to 
the future professor or scientist; but, for 
the average student, they hardly repay the 
years of Mborious study which he must de- 
vote to them; the more so, as, generally, at 
the end of his term, he has acquired but a 
mediocre ade of knowledge in these 
branches, of about the quality of Benjamin 
Franklin's ‘‘Boarding-School French.” ‘To 
Say, under these circumstances, that he is 
able to read and appreciate the treasures of 
afcient literature in their original language 
is affectation. True, the study has widened 
his horizon to some extent; but the same 
time devoted to more useful studies would 
have increased his range of practical knowl- 
edge. Civics, commercial branches, and 
rey would have better fitted him for 
his school in life, which is the practical appli- 
cation of the above theoretical knowledge. 

However, it should not be implied from 
this that the student should be left ignorant 
of ancient literature and history. These 
subjects, which are of importance in the 
general culture of the mind, are made read- 
ily accessible to us by the masters of our 
own tongue. It 1s, for example, far better 
to read parts of Homer's Iliad translated by 
Bryant, during the hours devoted to Eng- 
lish, than during tedious class hours of 
Greek to wade through the original with the 
aid of instructors, a lexicon, and ‘*ponies.” 
The argument that it is necessary to know 
Latin and Greek in order to thoroughly un- 
derstand our own language does not seem 
to be a weighty one. Modern languages, 
besides admitting of practical application, 
are much better suited for that purpose; 
German will give us a better understanding 
of the Anglo-Saxon structure of our lan- 
guage, while French and Spanish will show 
us its Latin elements. 

It is just as important that a student be 
able to write a good letter and speak on 
everyday subjects in the languages he 
studies, as to read intelligently their master 
works. In the commercial branches he 
should be taught to understand the legal 
and commercial machinery of his country 
as well as the theory and practice of the 
counting-house. Shorthand, besides serv- 
ing as a valuable aid wherever writing must 
be employed, will train his mind to quick 
action. hatever is of interest and impor- 
tance to the progress of humanity should 
find a place in the college curriculum. A 

oung man educated on these lines cannot 
‘ail to be a credit to his school, his family, 
and his country. 

Philadelphia, Pa. C. R. L. 


Teach the Student Business Methods 


I would bring into the classical course 
the actual practice of all studies pertaining to 
business. In no other way can one gain the 
clear insight into the right methods of con- 
ducting business, or acquire concentration 
of thought, as in actual ‘‘business practice.” 
It insures rapidity and accuracy in handling 
large sums of money. In mingling with 
others, too, in this relation, we gain an in- 
spiration that we can never get from books 
alone, and the new ideas that we get from 
others may be very helpful to us. 

Not the advantage is in the study of 
character of those we meet ina business 
relation, and its effect in the formation and 
deve ent of our own. 

W. Brattleboro, Vt. 


Debate a Neglected Study 
To a young man contemplating a busi- 
ness career,a college education is not a neces- 
sity; it is merely an advantage. A college 
education does not fit a young man for suc- 
cessful business life. The object of educa- 
tion is to render the student competent to 
discharge, with honesty and efficiency, the 
duties of his position in life. Does modern 
education, as imparted in the average clas- 
sical course of a college, satisfy the re- 
quirement? Emphatically, no! A change 
is sadly needed in the average college cur- 
riculum, to render it of greater practical 
value to those contemplating a business 
career, Of what value are Latin and Greek 
to such a young man? Might not a portion 
of the great amount of time devoted to 
them be more tably spent in the study 
of the modern ? The vernacular 
‘and literature should constitute 


yet the studies are attended with a sad de- 
gree of a As a result, we ae Se 
ma our ng men cannot s: or 
shea E 18 ge Ao correct! 7. The 
time to mathematics should be in- 
creased. societies should be en- 
ible. These soci- 
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opponents. Above all, the debate encour- 
ages original research. The important fac- 
tor in college education is being gradually 
but surely obliterated. The student is 
taught to rely too much upon his professors 
instead of instituting his own researches 
and investigations. This practice produces 
very untavorable results. A college curric 
ulum should also include short courses in 
psychology, civil government, political 
economy, and American history. With 
these few changes, | think the ordinary 
classical college course may be made far 
more beneficial to a young man contem- 
plating a business career. 
New York City Daniet F. Locue. 


Too Many Impractical Studies Now 

Change the college curriculum until it 
corresponds with the requirements of the 
business worid. 

The average college course fails in its 
mission, because it forces upon tlhe student 
too many studies, and does not allow him 
sufficient time to complete them. If he 
does not pass his examinations, the required 
grade is given; he is advanced and other 
studies taken up. Whatisthe result? He 
has completed a study without mastering it. 

The average college graduate is a master 
at quoting Shakespeare; and, at handling 
three or four languages, he is thoroughly at 
home; he can tell you the history of the 
various kinds of stones, and dissect flowers 
with astonishing accuracy. Ask the same 
individual to construct a business letter, 
and he is lost; question him regarding the 
solution to a business problem, and you 
soon discover that he has not been educated 
along practical lines. 

The business college surpasses the aver- 
age college in immediate results, because it 
seeks to overcome these slovenly methods, 
and places before its students a practical 
course of study, with thoroughness as the 
dominant feature. 

Richmond, Ind. Cc 


Studies with a View to a Career 


Each college student, at the end of his 
sophomore year, should be asked to state 
what line of work he intends to pursue after 
graduating. If he selects some kind of 
business,—and the number of college gradu- 
ates who go into business is increasingly 
large,—he should be required to devote at 
least two-thirds of his attention, for the re- 
maining two years, to subjects bearing 
either directly or indirectly upon the work 
in view. Provision for this should be made 
in the college curriculum. In the junior 
year, there should be a course of study with 
the object in view of making the young 
men competent in spelling, penmanship 
(plain), naan, and commercial 
calculation. n the senior year, another 
course should be provided devoted to law 
(especially as relating to business transac- 
tions), and to the principles of modern 
bookkeeping. All this need not require 
more than five or six hours of recitation a 
week, during the last two years. Beside 
doing this work, bearing directly upon a 
business career, the young man should be 
required to select several other studies hav- 
ing an indirect bearing upon the same line 
of work; among these may be mentioned 
French, German, and Spanish (al) taught in 
a conversational way), political economy, 
psychology. ethics, and international law. 

he student should be left free to devote 
one-third of his time and attention to any 
subjects he may please, for the sake of cul- 
ture and individuality. 

Rutland, Vt. O. H, Perry. 


Changes in the Curriculum Suggested 


What we are obliged to teach in colleges 
is general principles and not details, since 
each of the hundreds of different businesses 
is a law unto itself in little things. Broadly 
speaking, business success depends upon 
the wisest use of men, money and matter. 
Therefore the —— should aim to teach 
its students as much as possible about the 
laws governing these three subjects. The 
following studies should form the ‘‘business 
part” of a college curriculum designed for 
young men who, after graduation, intend to 
enter business life: 

1. Studies concerning men: History, civil 
government and political economy,—espe- 
cially the parts of the latter subject which 
deal with the relations of capital and labor. 
Common and commercial law. 

2. Studies concerning matter: Mathemat- 
ies and a good ground-work in physics, 
chemistry, electricity, mining, metallurgy, 
and mechanics. 

3. Studies concerning money: Principles 
of bookkeeping, banking, the laws of con- 
tract, and different methods of investing 
money. The rest of the college course 
would be the same as that in use at present 
in any high-grade college or scientific 


school. 
Savanna, III. A. C. BEEBE. 
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coast of Africa; and, althoug#f he devo- 
ted his life to the plan, he had been dead 
thirty years before it was executed by 
Vasco da Gama, who, in 1497, doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, crossed the In- 
dian Ocean, and anchored in the harbor 
of Calicut, on the Malabar coast. 

It abates nothing from the honor due 
the adventurous Genoese to say that he 
was the product of his age. When he 
came upon the scene, the idea was fast 
taking hold of men’s minds that the earth 
is a sphere, and that the East is accessi- 
ble in two directions. Columbus believed 
the Orient could be reached by sailing 
westward. He erred, however, in that he 
credited the earth with but half its actual 
diameter, and so supposed he had gone 
half way round the world when he had 
only reached the Bahamas. 

But Columbus surpassed all his con- 
temporaries because he executed as well 
as planned. They could dream vaguely, 
but he could see clearly, and also dare 
and do. He could reduce theory to prac- 
tice,—change project to performance,— 
transform conception to reality. His was 
one of those rare minds which bring new 
things to pass, despite opposition that 
would crush all but the one man in a 
million who is called great merely be- 
cause he first does what all see to be easy 
enough after it has been accomplished. 
Everything seemed to conspire against 
him, but, for all that, he did not bate 
one jot of heart or hope, and for more 
than a quarter of a century he labored to 
secure the triumph which men of such 
unusual devotion are almost sure to win. 

‘Thine was the prophet'’s vision, thine 
The exultation, the divine 
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Insanity of noble minds, 

That never falters nor abates, 

But labors, and endures, and waits, 
Till all that it foresees, it finds, 
Or, what it cannot find, creates!” 


* 
Leif, the Lucky ; ne 
a freydisa, the Unlucky 


NDREDS of years 
before, however, in 
the year 1000 A. D., 
Leif, surnamed 
‘The Lucky,” eldest 
son of Eric of the 
red face and fiery 
hair, who had settled 
: in Iceland and ex- 
nies : lored part of Green- 

and, sailed south- 
ward with thirty lusty Norsemen, and 
skirted the coast as far as New England. 
Three years later, Thorwald, a brother 
of Leif, explored the coasts of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, and entered the 





Bay of New York, where, however, he 
did not see so much as the smoke of a 
wigwam. With his thirty hardy men, 
he spent two winters on 
the New England sea- 
board, but the hostility 
of the natives, whom they 
had treated with great 
harshness, drove them 
homeward, after Thor- 
wald had been slain by 
an Indian's well-aimed 
arrow. The body was 
buried, possibly the one 
referred to in Longfel- 
low's ‘Skeleton in Ar- 
mor,” and the discour- 
aged colony was glad to 
return to Greenland. 

Eric's third son, Thorri- 
stein, with twenty-five 
companions and his new- 
ly-wedded wife, sailed 
for the scenes of his 
brothers’ exploits; but, 
after shipwreck at Baffin 
Bay, followed by the 
death of most of the 
company, including the 
leader, the few survivors 
returned. But the widow 
of Thornstein was mar- 
ried soon by a wealthy 
Norseman, who, with his 
wife and other couples, 
sailed south and planted 
a colony in Vineland, or 
southern New England 
of to-day. But they were 
joined later by Freydisa, 
the daughter of Eric, 
who was an artful, self- 
willed woman, with a 
temper fierce as that of a 
tigress. She caused quar- 
rels and wranglings which ended in the 
death of thirty persons, several of whom 
she killed with her own hand. The col- 
ony, torn by discord, returned to Green- 
land, thus ending what was, perhaps, 
the most persistent attempt ever made 
by any single family to establish a home 
in the wilds of America. They did not lack 
indomitable courage and resolution, but 
they were not animated by the religious 
zeal of the Jesuit, or the fervent, ascetic 
piety of the Puritan, the great balance- 
wheel of human action; hence, although 
they established their colony under most 
favorable auspices, they failed miserably 
in their efforts to maintain it. 


Ye 
The Story Essentially Spanish 


With wondering awe, the red men saw 
The silken cross unfurled. 

His task was done; for good or ill, 

The fatal banners of Castile 
Waved o’er the Western World. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


HE great discovery of 
Columbus excited 

Henry the Seventh, 

. of England, to grant 


permission to John 
Y 


Cabot and his son 
Sebastian, Italian 

4 navigators, living at 

* i Bristol in 1496, toex- 
tai plore the New World. 
They gave England 


a well-founded claim 
tothe American continent. But, although 
Sebastian lived to a great age, and was 
called ‘‘The Great Seaman” by the king, 
‘‘He gave England a continent,—and no 
one knows his burial-place.” Verrazzano 
examined the coast from North Carolina 
to Nova Scotia, and brought back such 
favorable reports that King Francis I. 
was delighted. 

It was Amerigo Vespucci, a pickle- 
dealer of Seville, who followed Columbus 
in an expedition under De Ojeda, saw 
the coast of South America, drew maps 
of the Western Indies, and thus acciden- 
tally gave his name to yee ten 
thousand miles in length. It was Ponce 
de Leon who dreamed by night of a 
‘“‘Fountain of Youth,” of which the In- 
dians told, and hunted fer it by da 
through the wilderness of Florida,until, 
at length, the day of disenchantment 
came, and he returned to Spain. But 
the king made him governor of the land 
he had discovered, and he landed there 
proudly a second time, but only to find 
a Fountain of Death in his own blood, 
drawn by the sharp arrow of an Indian. 
It was D’Allyon who established a col- 
ony on the Carolina coast, near the pres- 
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ent site of Beaufort, but saw his settle- 
ment blotted from the face of the earth. 
It was Balboa, who, on September 26. 





HOW THE BATTLE WAS WON 


1513, found reward for his memorabk 
journey across the Isthmus of Panama 
by discovering the mightiest ocean or 
our globe. Magellan, another Spaniard, 
sailed through the straits bearing his 
name, and died while trying to circum- 
navigate the world. Cortez it was who 
conquered Mexico, and Pizarro, Peru 
—bloody, mercenary achievements, but 
abounding, nevertheless, in striking 
examples of religious zeal, desperat« 
daring, and personal devotion almost 
unparalleled. De Narvaez, in Tampa 
Bay, De Soto, from the ocean to th« 
Mississippi, and beyond, De Pineda in 
the Mississippi valley, and Pedro Men- 
endez in Florida, enriched history by ex- 
amples alike of matchless enterprise and 
monumental folly. Coronado left a 
much brighter record in his explorations 
of the Pueblos, the Great American 
Desert, and Southern California,and the 
Spanish Jesuits in South America en 
dured many privations that they might 
carry Gospel tidings to savage tribes. 

Henry Hudson's brief story, and his 
tragic fate, the brilliant but somewhat 
piratical adventures of Francis Drake, 
and the deeds of those chivalric and re- 
ligious Frenchmen who ascended the St. 
Lawrence and descended the Mississippi 
are fully told, but the earlier record is 
essentially Spanish. 

> 
Our Native Oak bears fearless Rearts 
Ghere’er the Billows Surge 


Columbia’s eagle flag shall fly 
All fearless o er the flood, 
To every friendly name a dove,— 
To foes,—a bird of blood. 
We'll bear the blessings of our land 
Where’er a wave can flow,— 
And be free, on the sea, 
In despite of every foe. 
Our sires were Britons, and ’tis Heaven’s 
Immutable decree, , 
That sons of Britons ne’er shall yield 
The freedom of the sea. 
Our home, as theirs, is on the wave, 
And where a wave can flow,— 
We'll be free, on the sea, 
In despite of every foe. 
HROUGHOUT Octo- 
ber and most of No- 
vember, 1775, the 
sea forces of the 
American Colonics 
were ordered to re- 
frain, as far as pos- 
sible, from any open 
act of rebellion, for 
Congress did not b: ; 
~s> lieve that a fina 
et separation from the 
mother country was inevitable; but tle 
enemy interpreted this moderation for 
timidity, burned Portland, (then Fal- 


—OLD SONG. 
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mouth,) and attacked other settlements 
on the coast. November 25, Congress 
decided to rectify the mistake, and 
authorized the capture of any armed ves- 
sel, or any tender or transport serving 
the British army or navy in any ca- 
pacity. 

Four days later occurred the first bat- 
tle in which a regularly commissioned 
American war vessel was engaged, when 
Captain John Manly, of the Massachu- 
setts State cruiser ‘‘Lee,” after a brisk 
fight, captured the British armed trans- 
port ‘‘Nancy,” carrying a valuable cargo 
of war supplies. 

In January, 1776, Esek Hopkins, of 
Rhode Island, put to sea as the first 
commander-in-chief of an independent 
American squadron, of eight vessels, 
and exceeded his orders by capturing 
New Providence and securing a consid- 
erable store of military snpplies. On 
the 6th of April, off Long Island, in the 
first naval battle in which the United 
States took part, he lost one of his ships, 
the ‘“‘Cabot,” and was severely wound- 
ed. Buttwo other of his vessels came 
up, on one of which, the ‘‘Alfred,” John 
Paul Jones was first lieutenant, and 
fought so fiercely that the British com- 
mander was glad to escape in the dark- 
ness. 

Congress was displeased with Hop- 
kins for exceeding instructions, and de- 
prived him of his command. But Jones 
at this time and during the next few 
months, displayed such bravery and 
skill that he was made commander of the 
twelve-gun brig ‘‘Providence.” He had 
learned his trade of fighting while serv- 
ing on two different privateers sailing 
out of Narragansett Bay; and, when he 
was given the command of a naval ves- 
sel with a short crew, he proceeded de- 
liberately to impress some three dozen of 
the best men he could catch among the 
Rhode Island privateersmen. His as- 
tonishing exploits kept pace with his 
advancement, until, in 1776, he had lit- 
erally fought his way to the head of the 
American navy, when he changed the 
name of his flag-ship, the forty-gun 
‘“‘Duras,”” to “‘Bonhomme Richard,” as 
a compliment to his friend, Dr. Benja- 
min Franklin. The vessel was only a 
dilapidated East India merchantman, 
but Jones patched and changed it until it 
carried forty-two guns, when he sailed, 
with four smaller vessels for the coast of 
7reat Britain, June 19, 1779, his mongrel 
crews including seventeen different na- 
tionalities. 

Prize after prize had been taken and 
sent home or destroyed, when, about 
on September 21, the ‘‘Bonhomme Rich- 
ard,” the ‘‘Pallas,” and the “ Alliance,” 
were confronted by a fleet of forty-two 
ships, which had just rounded Flam- 
borough Head, Most men would have 
sought safety in flight, but Jones coolly 
scanned every vessel from truck to 
water-line, and discovered that there 
were only two vessels of war, convoying 
forty merchantmen. Up went his sig- 
nals to give chase, and he steered 
Stra.ght for a large English frigate, 
while the unarmed ships scattered like a 
“ of quail. 

‘‘What ship is that,” hailed the aston- 
ished Captain Pearson, of the ‘‘Ser- 
aphis,” of fifty guns and three hundred 
and fifty men, when he saw a ship with- 
in pistol shot bearing down upon him 
through the fast-gathering darkness. 
“I do not understand you,” replied 
ones, who wished to gain time for clos- 
ing before he opened fire. ‘‘What ship 
is that?” shouted the Briton, in a louder 
tone. ‘‘Answer, or I shall fire into you.” 
But no answering sound was heard, save 
the rippling of water from the bows of 
the huge vessels, and the ominous prep- 
arations on board the American for the 
death-grapple. 


** Speak, pilot of the storm-tossed bark ; 
May | thy peril share?” 


Two simultaneous sheets of flame 
burst from the frigates, as forty guns 
drove round shot, grape, and cannister 
through splintered timbers, on their .er- 
rands of death and destruction. Like 
tigers the two crews fought for an hour, 
aloft with muskets, below with cannon, 
first one ship and then the other forging 
ahead, and anon filling away, only to 
renew the attack on another quarter. 
Then Pearson miscalculated their dis- 
tance, yawed, put his helm a-lee, and 
the vessels fouled. Seeing that the 
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American had but three guns left in ac- 
tion, while their ship was leaking badly, 
he shouted, ‘‘Have you struck?” 

‘Struck! no!" shouted Jones, in tones 
staccato as the blows of a triphammer; 
“I haven't begun to fight.” The frigates 
swung apart, but soon fouled again, 
when Jones, with his own hands, lashed 
the jib-boom of the ‘‘Seraphis” to his 
own rigging. The heavy lurching of 
the ships broke the bowsprit, but the 
Americans put a hawser around the 
stump and passed it around their mizzen- 
mast. So close were the frigates that 
the gunners of each, in loading, had to 
push one end of the rammers into the 
ports of the other vessel. The Ameri- 
can ship caught fire in several places, 
but the flames were soon extinguished. 
British shot would plough straight 
through the Yankee frigate and drop 
into the ocean beyond. But Jones dou- 
ble-shotted his few remaining cannons, 
and aimed at the mainmast of the ‘‘Ser- 
aphis,” and sent every idle man into the 
rigging with muskets. This decided the 
battle, for one American seaman crept 
out on the main yard with a bucket of 
hand-grenades, which he threw on the 
deck of the enemy, hurling one with 
great care through the main hatchway 
into the gun-room, where it exploded a 
pile of ammunition, killing or wounding 
thirty-eight, of whom twenty were blown 
to fragments. 

Just then the ‘‘Alliance” came up, and 
hae felt that victory was won; but, to 
nis dismay, she only fired again and 
again into his own vessel, killing 
and wounding several of his men, 


line representing the American force and 
loss, the second the British :— 


Guns. Lbs. Crew. Killed. Wounded. Total. 
42 557 304 49 66 116 
50 600 320 49 68 117 


‘I congratulate you upon the gallant 
defence you have made,” said Jones to 
Pearson, in receiving the sword of sur- 
render; ‘‘I ain sure your sovereign will 
reward you.” So it proved, for the king 
knighted him. ‘‘ He deserved it,” said 
Jones, when he heard it; ‘‘if I fall in 
with him again, I'll make a lord of him.” 
** We'll bear the flag around the world, in 

thunder and in flame.”’ 

So far as the sailors were concerned, 
the battle might be called adrawn game; 
but the really great English leader was 
completely conquered, borne down and 
crushed by the overmastering person- 
ality of John Paul Jones, who was the 
perfect embodiment of the highest quali- 
ties of a naval hero of that day. 

From his lips came the command to 
hoist our first national ensign on the 
open sea, and from his counterpart in 
the privateer service came the sugges- 
tion which gave to that ensign its pres- 
ent form. 

It should be added that the ‘‘Pallas,” 
of thirty guns, another of Jones’s ves- 
sels, under Captain Cottineau, captured 
the other British frigate, the ‘Countess 
of Scarborough ;”’ so that, had not the 
merchant ships fied, the entire fleet of 
forty-two ships would have been at the 
mercy of Jones. 





and then stood away again. 
“Ah! landsman, there are fearful 


seas 
The brave alone may dare.” 

The ‘‘Bonhomme” was sinking, 
and fire had gained such headway 
that 1t was already near the mag- 
azine. Between one and two hun- 
dred prisoners were set free. The 
first lieutenant ranto haul down 
the colors, but they had been shot 
away. A gunner shouted for 
quarter, and his officers begged 
him to surrender, but Jones did 
not despair. 

‘‘Have you surrendered ?’ came 
a shout from the ‘‘Seraphis.”’ 

‘‘No!” thundered Jones. Then 
he told the liberated prisoners that 
the ‘‘Seraphis” was liable to go 
down at any minute, and that 
their only hope was to keep his 
ship afloat. The panic-stricken 
Englishmen flew to the pumps; 
and thus, in helping float the 
frigate, and in checking the fast- 
spreading tire, they had no chance 
to fight their captors. Then Jones 
drew a pistol and declared he 
would shoot the first man,whether 
friend or foe, who refused to obey 
his orders and work the guns. All 
knew him, and obeyed. Thus, 
from the very ranks of his enemy, 
he obtained notable reénforcement of the 
remnant of the three hundred and four 
men with whom he had gone into action. 

It is little wonder that Captain Pearson 
was amazed at the increased fire of the 
‘*American” gunners, whose shots were 
of deadly effectiveness. He had never 
heard of sucha thing as recruiting one's 
wasting forces from the ranks of an 
enemy already exulting in what seemed 
almost certain victory. Never was more 
startlingly illustrated the truth of By- 
ron’s lines :— 





The spirit of a single mind 
Makes that of multituder take one direc- 


tion, 
As.roll the waters of the breathing wind. 


The ‘‘Seraphis” was soon in flames, 
her crew apparently helpless, and her 
commander in despair. At half-past 
ten he lowered his flag. Within five 
minutes his mainmast went by the 
board, dragging with it the mizzen-top- 
mast. Jones stopped firing, and at once 
began to transfer the wounded and pris 
oners to the ‘‘Seraphis.” By the united 
efforts of both crews he kept his own 
vessel afloat until daylight, when she 
pn yt gre as the mg 
water at length destro her equilib- 
rium, plunged F recch bow fore- 
most, and passed out of sight forever. 
Never was fight more even, as will be 
seen from the following figures, the first 
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‘‘Can we fire?” asked Lieutenant 
Morris, second in command, several 
times in succession. ‘‘Not yet,” replied 


Hull, keenly watching the progress of 
the pursuit, although the firing had in- 
flicted considerable damage. In his 
eagerness to keep watch of the enemy, 
he half absent-mindedly encased the 
lower part of his portly figure in a pair 
of white duck trousers, evidently in- 
tended to fit a man of about half his size. 
When the vessels were quite close, he 
thundered the order to fire with a ges- 
ture so emphatic that the bifurcated gar- 
ments were separated into two equal 
parts,—a fact of which he seemed ut- 
terly unconscious until the battle was 
over. He had enough else, indeed to 
occupy his attention. 


‘*By Heaven created to be friends, 
By Fortune rendered foes”’ 

The effect was appalling, of that first 
broadside from guns doubly charged 
with round and grape shot. The air 
over the British frigate was darkened 
with splinters, some of which were hurled 
as high as the mizzentop, while the 
cheers of the enemy were changed to 
shrieks of agony. In fifteen minutes 
the mizzenmast of the ‘‘Guerriére” had 
been shot away, her main yard was in 
slings, and her hull, sail, spars and rig- 
ging were torn to pieces. Huli maneu- 
vered with wonderful skill, but the 
rough sea would not permit either to 
board. The mainmast of the British 
frigate fell, and she became a helpless 
wreck, wallowing in the trough of 
the sea. 

Hull drew off and repaired the 
‘Constitution,’ to be ready in case 
a British squadron should appear 
on the scene. Then he took pos- 
session of his prize. 

‘“‘And ne’er to braver mariners 

Did bolder seamen yield ”’ 

A feeling akin to consternation 
took possession of England when 
the news reached that country. ‘‘It 
is not merely that one English 
frigate has been taken,” said the 
‘‘London Times,” ‘‘but that it has 
been taken by a new enemy, an 
enemy unaccustomed to such tri- 
umphs, and likely to be rendered 
insolent and confident by them.” 

It did, indeed, result somewhat 
as the ‘‘Times” feared, although 
it cannot fairly be said that Hull 
grew insolent. On the contrary, 
he generously turned over the 
command of the ‘‘Constitution” to 
Captain William Bainbridge, that 
the latter might win glory with 
her. On December 29, of the same 
year, Bainbridge met the ‘‘Java,” 
of thirty-eight guns, in the West 
Indies, killed one hundred of her 
men, wounded two hundred, and 





THE SURRENDER OF CAPTAIN 


DACRES 


The captain of the ‘‘Alliance” was 
dismissed from the service, and only a 
general belief in his insanity saved him 
from severer punishment. 


* 
“Tier Thunders Shook the Mighty Deep” 


Then Dacres came on board, 

To deliver up his sword, 

Tho’ loth was he to part with it, twas so handy, O; 

“Oh, keep your sword,” says Hull, ; 

“For it only makes you dull.” —OLD Sone. 

The Surrender of Captain Dacres—1’ll Trou- 
ble You for That Hat 


S all right,” said he, 
“I don’t want your 
sword, but I'll trou- 
ble you for that 
hat.” The two 
commanders had 
become intimate 
friends, when Eng- 
land and the Uni- 
ted States were at 
peace, though each 
was devotedly at- 
tached to his own 

country. As war became imminent, 

Dacres offered to wager a hat that the 

“‘Guerriére” could force the ‘‘Constitu- 

tion” to strike her flag. August 19,1812, 

the frigates met off Cape Race. 

The British shot flew hot, 

Which the Yankees answered not, 

Till they oe mage the distance they called 

dy, Oh 






shattered the vessel so badly that 
he had to blow her up, it being 
impossible to take her into port. 

The news reached England March 20, 
1813, and the ‘‘Times” exclaimed :— 

‘The public will learn with sentiments 
which we shall not presume to antici- 
pate, that a third British frigate has 
struck to an American. This is an oc- 
currence that calls for serious reflection ; 
this, and the facts stated in our paper of 
yesterday, that Lloyd's list contains no- 
tices of upward of five hundred British 
vessels captured in seven months by the 
Americans: five hundred merchantmen 
and three frigates! Can these state- 
ments be true? And can the English 
people bear them unmoved? Any one 
who had predicted such a result of an 
American war this time last year would 
have been treated as a madman or a 
traitor. He could have been told, if his 
opponents had condescended to argue 
with him, that long ere seven months 
had elapsed the American flag would 
have been swept from the seas, the con- 
temptible navy of the United States an- 
nihilaied, and their marine arsenals ren- 
dered a heap of ruins. Yet down tothis 
moment nota single American frigate 
has struck her flag.” 

What would the editor of the ‘“‘Thun- 
derer” have said could he have foreseen 
that, before the close of the war, this 
record of British disaster was to be mul- 
tiplied mnch more than threefold?—the 
naval loss more than sixfold? 
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eral Grant, followed by his staff, turned 
to the left and moved off at a rapid trot. 

‘*General Lee continued on his way 
toward his army at a walk, to be re- 
ceived by his devoted troops with cheers 
and tears, and to sit down and pen a 
farewell order that to this day no old 
soldier of the Army of Northern Virginia 
can read without moistening eyes and 
swelling throat. 

‘‘General Grant, on his way to his 
field headquarters, on this eventful Sun- 
day evening, dismounted, sat quietly 
down by the roadside and wrote a short 
and simple despatch, which a galloping 
aid bore, full speed, to the nearest tele- 
graphic station, that on its reception 
was flashed over the wires to every 
hamlet in the country, causing every 
steeple in the North to rock to its founda- 
tion, and sent one tall, gaunt, sad-eyed, 
weary-hearted man in Washington to 
his knees, thanking God that he had 
lived to see the beginning of the end, 
and that he had at last been vouchsafed 
the assurance that he had led his people 
aright.” 
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‘*It should be the 
Aa Gagtteh View pride of America,” 


says Lady Somerset of 
Frances E. Willard, in the ‘‘North Ameri- 
can Review,” ‘‘that no other country 
could have produced her, and no other 
age understand her, but it will be for 


future generations to realize what her 


life meant to humanity. It is not be- 
cause Frances E. Willard toiled for twenty 
years in the temperance cause that she 
is famous, not because she gathered 
round her an association of women more 
fully organized, and with probably a 
stronger esprit de corps than any other 
woman's society in the world; but rather 
because she was a woman who saw ahead 
of her time, who realized that the evils 
which were around her must be grappled 
with by an entirely new conception of 
woman's responsibility to the world. 
She realized that, to effect great re- 
forms, it is the home circle which must 
first be touched with a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility for that wider circle beyond, 
which we call the Nation. ‘God in gov- 
ernment,’ was the motto of all the public 
work she did.” When Anna Gordon, at 
her last of life,was singing, ‘If I awake 
among the blest,” she said: ‘‘No, Anna, 
not ‘I;’ don't sing it ‘I,’ sing it ‘we; 
Christianity is ‘we,’ not ‘I;’ it is ‘our 
Father;’ Christianity is ‘we.’ That was 
the keynote of her life.” 
eS | ® 

What a vast world of stu- 
dent-life Germany possesses 
is shown by the ‘‘Chautau- 
quan.” ‘‘There are in Germany proper 
twenty universities, with a total attend- 
ance of about 30,000 students. All the 
universities are State institutions. A 
German university is perhaps the most 
perfect republican organization in the 
world; there is absolute liberty of teach- 
ing, and also of studying or not study- 
ing. The German professor is prover- 
bially a paragon ot learning. Any stu- 
dent may become one of the fraternity if 
he can; that is, if he is capable of pass- 
ing with high honors, summa or insigne 
cum laude, avery difficult examination, 
showing extraordinary proficiency in 
learning and special fitness for scientific 
research. At first, however, the yourg 
savant has to be satisfied with the title 
and honor of a privatdocent (private lec- 
turer). As such he receives no salary, 
but only lecture fees,—if he is able to at- 
tract students to his lectures. Then he 
may become ‘‘extraordinary professor, 
and may be called to fill some university 
chair. The path toa full professorship 
at a German university is a thorny one. 

‘‘The students may be classed as those 
who study and those who do not. Nearly 
all students belong, for a time, to the 
latter class. During his preparatory 
studies at the Gymnasium (nine years), 
he has been subject to the strict disci- 
pline of the school and supervision of the 
home, but as a university student he en- 
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Student Life 
in Germany 
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joys, for the first time, absolute freedom 
In every respect. 

“German student-life finds its most 
picturesque expression in the smaller 
university towns, like Halle, Jena, Got- 
tingen, Freiburg, and Heidelberg, where 
the student owns the sidewalk and ‘runs 
the town generally; while in the large 
cities, like Leipsic, Munich, and Berlin, 
the student is but one of the important 
factors of the city life.” The Anezpe, 
Due/s, examinations and all, make this 
a noteworthy article. 
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‘‘Public Opinion,” of 
The New Longer April 7, has a portrait 
and sketch of Lillian M. 
N. Stevens, whois to be Frances E. Wil- 
lard's successor as the leader of the W. 
C. T. U., ‘‘as sweet and wholesome,” 
Miss Willard declared, ‘‘as her own 
pine woods.” She was born at Dover, Me. 
‘‘For many years, Mrs. Stevens has 
been reckoned as General Neal Dow's 
chief coadjutor, and at last his trusted 
friend and adviser. In the well-fought 
battle of 1884, which placed prohibition 
in the state constitution, Mrs. Stevens 
won for herself a fame as an organizer and 
agitator hardly second to Neal Dow him- 
self. She visited every county, and 
nearly all the large towns. Some of 
the triumphs of the Maine W. C. T. U., 
under her leadership, have been, the 
school suffrage law, the raising of the 
age of protection to sixteen years, a 
strong scientific instruction law, and the 
constitutional amendment. She was 
one of the chief promoters of the indus- 
trial school for girls.” 
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Woman's The ‘‘Far East,” printed in | 
in Japan English at Tokio, has an en- | 
couraging outlook on woman's 
emancipation. 


Woman, in days of yore, had great 
freedom in Japan. ‘The pepnetes clas- 
sics of seven or eight hundred years ago 
were largely the product of the pens of 
women.” But this liberty became a thing 
of the past. In place of it came the 1dea, 
‘“‘such is the stupidity of her character, 
that she must distrust herself and obey 
her husband. 

‘At present, there are more than 5,000 
women, graduated teachers 1n the excel- 
lent public schools of Japan, and more 
than 1,000,000 girls, who, as pupils in 
these schools, are learning daily of the 
science, art and customs of the free, in- 
dividualistic society of the west. 

‘Before all has been set the example 
of her majesty, the gracious Empress of 
this people. Her majesty is the active 
patroness of an Imperial Educational 
Society, a Charity Bazaar Association, 
a Charity Hospital, and an Orphanage, 
whose influence for good is felt through- | 
out the empire. And these institutions | 
are all managed, and are chiefly sup- | 
ported, by Japanese women, most of | 
them being of the families of the nobil- | 
ity, and of the ancient Samurai.” | 
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The Standard Mistory.— ‘it is thoroughly ac- 
curate; it is comprehensive and Scholarly; it 
is wholly free from sectional and 
bias; it ts devoid of padding. and it is intensely 


and persistently interesting. ”—ducatton, Boston. 
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and Quantity. 


K HERALD says: 


“ The Standard is the most satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet printed.” 


A. G. WILKINSON, Ph.D., Principal Examiner, U. S. Patent Office, says: 
“Tts superiority is unquestioned ; I give it preference on all disputed points. It is the most perfect 





any language.” 


most encyclopedic ever 
compiled.""— The Athe- 
neum, London, England. 


“The words introduced 
have run the gauntlet of 
competent and discrimi- 
nating echolarship.’’— The 
Arena, Boston. 


“Tts vocabulary is the S 


“In connection with the 
etymologies must be men- 
tioned one of the very 
best practical improve- 





THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Dictionary 





Washington, D.C., March 2, 1898, 
We have in constant use in our room onl 
all the modern dictionaries, but the 
most theroughly thumb wern of allis 
THE STANDARD. It is not onlythe 
most accurate, consistent, and com- 


“The Standard Diction- 
ary is truly magnificent. 


It is certain to Hy oe 
all other existing diction- 
aries of the English lan- 


guage."’~Prof. A./1. Sayce, 
IS THE FAVORITE IN THE uyord University, Eng. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
“We have up to the ad- 
Gevernment Printing Office, vent of The Standard Dic- 


tionary relied upon Web- 
ster as our authority. The 
hold Webster now 
hasispossession. ALLNEW 
DICTIONARIES WILL BE 
Tae Stanparp.”— Pres. 
D. H. Cochran, Polytech- 











ments—the relegation of | plete, but its typegraphic excellence | nic Institute, Brooklyn. 
etymological information makes it THE FAVORITE among 

to modest ntheses at men en in beok making. It is “To one who all his life 
the end of the article. “up te date.’”’ Hundreds of useful tong hte ese accastomed 
This simple change is so words and helps are found in THE to tarn with leasure and 
admirable, so truly pop- | STANDARD which can be found in | Comfidenceto Webster, itis 
ular, that ft is astounding | ne ether publication of the kind. hard to say it, but the sim- 
it has never been one B N pletruth is that The Stand- 
of and put into play C. M. ROBINSON, ard leaves Webster far in 
fore.""— Atlantic Monthly, Fereman of Preof Division. the rear.’? — 

Boston. Christian Advocate. 

In indicating pronunciation “It introduces the “The Standard Dictionary is beyond all com- 
simplest and best method of phonetic representa- parison superior to all its "— Engi- 
tion yet devised.”"— Atlantic 'y, Boston. neering, London, Eng. [ for Prospectus. | 
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Gby an Inclined Cop Revolves 


HE following figure illustrates the 
movement of a point on the sur- 
face of a top, when spinning 
with its axis of rotation at an 
angle with a line vertical to the 

point on the floor touched by the point 
of the top. The point of the spindle of 
the top rests upon K, and the upper sur- 
face rotates between the circles A C E 
andBGDHF. More accurately, the 
top rotates between the surface of an in- 
verted cone whose base is the circle 
ACE, and whose apex is K, and an- 
other whose base is the circle BG DH F, 
and whose apex is also K. But, for con- 
venience of explanation, only a section 
of the cones is considered in the diagram, 
which is reduced from a figure drawn as 
follows: 

A tin dinner pail was held upon a piece 
of paper, on the circle ACE. Intoa 


B 





small groove cut in the side of a cylin- 
drical ribbon-block, some three inches in 
diameter, was glued a piece of lead from 
a pencil, the point projecting slightly be- 
low the base of the block. The block 
was then rolled around against the pail, 
the pencil point marking the path of an 
atom in the circumference of a top, in 
the epicycloid lines, A B C and C D H. 
The line from E to F and from the inter- 
section of B K and AC to F was made 
by rolling one half. forward, the rest 
backward, merely to test the accuracy of 
the work, and will not be considered. 

Evidently, it requires as long for the 
point to pass from A to B as from B to 
C. But the distance from A to B is 
greater than that from B to C; hence, 
the point must pass through absolute 
space more rapidly in the first than in 
the second case. The direction of the 
atom is more nearly that of the lines 
A CFG, from A to B, its momentum is 
greater because of its greater speed, and 
it does not stop or very perceptibly 
change its direction when moving near 
the line F BG; while at and near C it 
moves much more nearly in the direction 
of G K, stops suddenly at K and makes 
a radical change of the direction in 
which it moves, as it turns to go trom 
C to D. 

Because of the greater momentum and 
the direction in which it exerts its force, 
at B, the top tends to revolve around the 
point K as well as rotate on its axis. 
Although the momentum is less at C, it 
is exerted centerward, and, on account 
of the sudden stop and change of direc- 
tion, the momentum is de/ivered toward 
the center in a miniature jerk like that 
which breaks a pine stick if you suddenly 
Stop it when swinging it rapidly. In 
other words, the momentum at B is de- 
livered gradually but tangentially, and 
tends to give the top revolution as well 





, and Gby it Does Not fall 


as rotation; while the momentum at C is 
delivered radially centerward, and tends 
to overcome gravity. If the tep is spin- 
ning fast enough, it will assume a per- 
pendicular position from the decided 
excess of this radial momentum over 
gravity. If it rotates too slowly, the de- 
ficiency ot the centerward momentum 
will allow gravity to claim its own. 

All the atoms in a top, outside of its 
axis, move in similar paths, and the prob- 
lem of measuring the force that tends to 
right the top is simply to ascertain the 
sum of the various momenta. As the 
principles relating to epicycloids are too 
technical for a brief explanation, it will 
not be attemptec here, beyond the 
simple statement, above, of what prin- 
ciples apply. All the forces considered 
are derived from the impulse which 
makes the top spin. 

It may interest some readers to know 
that it is often easy to restore an inclined 
top to a vertical position, when spinning 
rapidly, by lightly pressing against the 
top of the spindle, from behind, a lead 
pencil pointing toward the center above 
the point K. The spindle rolls inward 
on the pencil. 
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H Combined Telegraph 
and Telephone for Amateurs 
Georce T. HANCHETT 

This little outfit can be constructed 
from the following materials :— 

1.—T wo watch-case telephone receiv- 
ers. 

2.—Two cells of a dry battery. 

3.-—Strips of half-inch brass of suita- 
ble length. 

4.—Screws, tacks, and adhesive tape. 

5.—Enough wire to connect the sta- 
tions. 

The first four items should not cost 
over $1.75. The wire will of course vary 
with the circumstances. 

The key and the wiring is all that it 
is necessary to construct, and a com- 
pleted key is shown in Fig. 1. A strip 
of brass, A, %-inch wide, is secured at 
one end to a dry wooden block with two 
round-head brass screws. A wire con- 
nection is made by looping the wire 
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the 
ack- 
a piece of brass, 
is also secured with screws and 
provided with a wire connection, as 


about one of the screws and drivin 
latter snugly down upon it. The 
stop, B, is bent out o 
an 


shown. The contact, D, may be a single 
round-head screw, carrying a wire con- 
nection also. By following the dimen- 
sions given on the drawing, there should 
be no difficulty in making a good con- 
tact. A neat ‘hard-wood knob, C, 
screwed to the end of the key, will add 
to its gee ees Two such keys are 
provided, and everything is ready for 
the wiring, a diagram of which is shown 
in Fig. 2. Here R represents the tele- 
phone receiver, K, the 


SUCCESS 





contacts, B, the cells of the dry battery, 
and G, a ground connection. 

The ground connection is conveniently 
made by connecting to the nearest gas 
or water pipe. All of the wiring within 
doors should be done with insulated 
wire, that is, wire covered with cotton or 
some equivalent non-conductor. The 
line L, outside, may be bare wire, but 
must be supported on insulators, and 
should not be allowed to touch anything 
else. The wire is preferably of copper, 
but iron wire will answer. ‘The key and 
battery can be conveniently arranged on 
a table, and the wire secured thereto by 
double-pointed tacks. 
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be wrapped with adhesive tape, wher- 
ever a tack is used, as an additional pro- 
tection to its insulation. 

With the apparatus arranged as de- 
scribed, a telegraph operator could tick 
off a message on one of the keys, and it 
would be heard in both receivers, and 
thus two operators could signal to each 
other at pleasure. By leaving the keys 
as they are, and talking into one re- 








ceiver, the message will be heard tele- | 


phonically at the other, provided the 
wiring is carefully done. . 

As a telegraph, this outfit will work 
over a line several miles long, and, as a 
telephone, over several hundred yards. 

It will be most desirable for two stu- 
dents of telegrapiiry, as they can correct 
their errors by telephone and check their 
messages. 

A Morse dot and dash alphabet can be 
found in any school physics. There will 
be found to be two distinctly different 
clicks in the telephone receiver, one 
when the key isdepressed and one when 
it is released. A long interval between 
the clicks means a dash, a short one a 
dot. Practice will enable the learner to 
read messages rapidly. 
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The Official Report of the 
“ Maine” Disaster 

It is not within the province of the 
‘Scientific American” to discuss the po- 
litical aspects of the problem which con- 
fronts this country with regard to Cuba. 
It is not for us to determine whether the 
present condition of this unhappy island, 
blighted as it is by all the miseries of a 
two years’ war, can be considered as 
affording a casus be//i between ourselves 
and Spain. 

The blowing up of the battleship 
‘*Maine,” however, presents a problem 
of an entirely different compiexion—one 
that has touched the nation to the quick. 
How deeply we have felt the loss, and 
appreciate the terrible circumstances at- 
tending it, is shown by the significant, 
the portentious, calmness and self-re- 
straint with which the situation has been 
endured. The attitude of the publichas 
been one of anxious and patient expec- 
tation, in which hasty conclusions and 


precipitate actions have met with uni- | 


versal disapproval. 

The report of the Naval Court was 
made public by the President without a 
word of comment on Monday, March 28, 
and with regret we have to say that the 
worst fears have been seatinnd, and the 
suspicion that the ‘‘Maine” was de- 

groret by a submarine mine is fully 
nfirmed.—‘‘Scientific American.” 
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A HUNDRED SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FROM A SINGLE FIRM 
The National Cash Register Company 
of Dayton, Ohio, has sent in one hundred 
subscriptions to Success. They write: 
‘We are desirous of having as many of 
our employees as possible subscribe for 
Success. We ex to send in another 
list within a ri 
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As you look at the coolness of this chair, 
Think of next July 
when the heat will be like a Camp Meeting 


don’t think of to-day. 


simply in tents. 
Why not order to-day your July comtort 
You do 


it when you secure one of these chairs with its 


for the next fifteen or twenty years ? 


low, deep seat ; high, shapely back ; broad, in- 
clined arms, and the elasticity and coolness of 
willow. 

Our new English art stains reproduce the 
most gorgeous of nature’s colors,—sea green, 
sunset red, russet brown and Indian. For 
cusions we have coverings of water tapestry 
cretonne, corduroy and Morris velvet. 

More and more is willow being used as an 
all-the-year-round furniture. Its exceeding 
comfort has made this change. And it is very 


inexpensive. 


Paine Furniture Co., 


Rugs, Draperies and 
Furniture..... 


48 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Absolutely Reliable 
Always. 
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Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 
AT ONCE. 


Agents who desire a profitable line of goods, which 
are extensively advertised, to canvas with are wanted 
at once for Dr Scott's Celebrated Bleeteie Corsets, 
Brushes, Belts, Safety Razors and other goods. At 
the commissions we give you can make from $1,600 te 
$2,000 « year; send at once for our Wheeral terms; we 
give exclusive territory and free samples to every 
agent who works for us. 

Pail Mall Electric Ass’a, Room 23, 842 Broadway, New York 
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whether this some- 
thing shall be helpful 
or harmful. The man 
who spends all he 
earns for rich food, 
costly raiment, and 
unnecessary decora- 
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tion, and provides no 
mental and moral 
stimulant in the way 
of reading, purchases 
almost inevitable dis- 
aster, and fails to acquire a mighty force 
for good. 

‘No entertainment is so cheap as 
reading,”” says Mary Wortley Montague ; 
‘nor any pleasure so lasting.” Good 
books elevate the character, purify the 
taste, fake the attractiveness out of low 
pleasures, and lift us upon a higher 
plane of thinking and living. It is not 
easy to be mean directly after reading a 
noble and inspiring book. The conver- 
sation of a man who reads for improve- 
ment or pleasure will be flavored by his 
reading; but it will not be about his 
reading. 
No House Furnished Without Books 

When every householder comes to re- 
alize that no house, though in its finish- 
ing and furnishing a large fortune has 
been expended, is adequately furnished 
to meet the demands of the best and 
most important parts of its inmates,— 
the soul, the heart, the intellect,—we 
shall hear of fewer lacerated or wrecked 
lives, and know more of noble living 
and high thinking, the ideal life. 


Che Influence of =.” 
“. a Single Book 


‘Books are strange things. Although un- 
tongued and dumb, 
Yet be their eloquence they sway the world ; 
. powerless and impassive as they seem, 
Move o'er the impressive minds and hearts of men 
Like fire across a prairie. Mind sparks, 
They star the else dark firmament. 
HEN I went into the street, 
after reading that book,” said 
a man who had been perusing 
Homer, ‘‘men seemed to be 
ten feet high.” 

It is said that Voltaire, at the age of 
five years, read a skeptical poem, the 
impression of which made him the arch- 
scoffer of his century. A lad once 
showed to another a book full of words 
and pictures of impurity. He only had 
it in his hands a few moments. ater 
in life he held high office in the church, 
and, years afterwards, told a friend that 
he would have given half he possessed 
had he never seen it, for its impure 
images at the most holy times would 
sometimes rise unbidden in his mind. 

A book that starts a young person on 
a life career is a great power. The in- 
spiration of a single book has made 
teachers, preachers, philosophers, au- 
thors, statesmen. On the other hand, 
the demoralizing effect of one book has 
made infidels, profligates, criminals. 

Ossian’s poems had a marked impres- 
sion on Napoleon's life, and he was 
never weary of singing the praises of 
Homer. Cotton Mather’s ‘‘ Essay to Do 
Good” helped to shape Franklin’s whole 
career. Tyndall was greatly influenced 
by Emerson's book on Nature. Beecher 
declares that Ruskin’s books taught him 
the secret of seeing, and that no man 
can ever again be quite the same man 
or look at the world in the same way 
after reading him. 

Madame Roland would take a copy of 
Plutarch to church, and read a sentence 
at every pause in the devotional exer- 
cises. The book was also a favorit 
with Napoleon. Plutarch pictures wit 
a masterly hand little peculiarities in his 
heroes unnoticed by other writers. He 
said he would leave descriptions of great 
battles to others, and confine himself to 
scenes indicating the souls of men. 
Shakespeare copied many things f 
Plutarch, sometimes repeating his lan- 
guage word for word. Curran used to 
read Homer through once a year. 

The sight of an engraving represent- 
ing Troy in flames, its battlements clearly. 
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defined, stimulated Dr. Schliemann to 
attempt those explorations and excava- 
tions which have resulted in such won- 
derful discoveries. Luther was encour- 
aged by the life and writings of John 
Huss. 

Samuel Drew said that Locke's 
‘*Essay on the Understanding” awak- 
ened him from stupor, and induced him 
to form a resolution to abandon the 





groveling views he had been accustomed | 


to maintain. 
Abbott's ‘‘ Life of Napoleon,” 


the age of seven years, sent one boy 


whom I knew to the army before he was | 


fourteen. 

An English tanner, whose leather 
gained a great reputation, said he should 
not have made it so good if he had not 
read Carlyle. 

In the parlor window of the old mossy 
vicarage where Coleridge spent his 
dreamy childhood lay a well-thumbed 
copy of that volume of Oriental fancy, 
the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” and he has told 
us with what mingled desire and appre- 
hension he was wont to look at the pre- 
cious book, until the morning sunshine 
had touched and illuminated it, when, 
seizing it hastily, he would carry it off 
in triumph to some leafy nook in the 
vicarage garden, and plunge delightedly 
into its maze of marvels and enchant- 
ments. 

Who cannot trace in the poet's 
ings the influence of this book? 

Hundreds of similar instances might 
be cited, and the moral is not far to seek. 
The carefulness with which books for | 
youth should be written and selected 
cannot be overestimated. 
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are spoken in the empire 


Sixty languages 
governed by the Czar of Russia. 


* * # 


The proportion of blind people in the 
world is 800 to every 1,000,000, or 1 in 1,250. 


x *+ 


Italy produces annually 70,000,000 gallons 
of olive oil, the market value of which is 
$120,000, 000. 

* * # 


Careful measurements prove that the aver- 
age curvature of the earth is 6.99 inches to 
the statute mile. 

* * # 

At sea level, an object too feet high is 
visible a little over thirteen miles. If 500 
feet high, it is visible nearly thirty miles. 

* * # 


The highest price ever paid for a poem 
was 6,000 golden crowns, paid to Sannazaro 
by the citizens of Venice for his eulogy on 
their city—a poem of six lines only. 


* * * 


A new kind of cloth is being made in 
Lyons from the down of hens, ducks and 
geese. Seven hundred and fifty grains of 
feathers make rather more than a square 
yard of light, water-proof cloth. 


* * # 


A Chinese traveler applying for a pass- 
port must have his palm brushed over with 
fine oil paint, and then press it on thin 
damp paper, which retains an exact impres- 
sion of the lines of his hand. Transference 
of the passport is then impossible, for no 
two persons have the same lines on their 


palms. 
* * # 


Comptroller Eckels’s report showed that 
savings banks lead all the rest in their per- 
centages of failure, and indicate that institu- 
tions under national supervision are far safer 
places for deposit than State or private 


banks. The following table from this report 
is suggestive: — 
No. of banks in 
existence _ Failures. 
Class. July 1, jor. No.Per ct. 
National banks ............. 3,61 gs ow 
tate — pas trust ane 4. > .~ Be 
te pa PORES 19.49 


Private 3 and bankers... . 38 ‘ as 1.33 





863. hirty national 
Since 1863, three hundred andi thirty nati 
banks, or about six and one-half per cent. 
_of all chartered, have failed. 
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—To LIVE poetry is infinitely greater than 
to write it. 


—Ir 1s idle to wait for your ship to come 
in unless you have sent one out. 


—Do not anticipate trouble, or worry 
about what may never happen. Keep in the 
sunlight.—FRANKLIN. 


—EVERY sore mengoed gg should try his 
hand at something, and, if he does not suc- 
ceed, he should try both hands. 


—THERE are three kinds of people in the 
world: the wills, the won'ts, and the can'ts. 
The first accomplish everything; the second 
oppose everything; the third fail in every- 
thing. 


—Awmos R. Eno, who recently died, paid 
up every cent of the nearly three million dol- 
lars which his son looted from the Second 
National Bank, New York City, although 
he was under no obligation except a father's 
fealty. 


—Mr. Eno died at the age of eighty-eight, 
and was worth about $20,000,000. He began 
in a very small way as a dry goods mer- 
chant. One of his early purchases of real 
estate in New York was called ‘'Eno’'s 
Folly,” but it became the site of the famous 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


—THE London County Council, among its 
fifteen new members, has one lord, one 
solicitor, a barrister, a tea merchant, a con- 
fectioner, and three who have risen from 
manual labor. These are J. Renwick 
Seager, who began life as an artisan in 
London, and educated himself; H. E. Tay- 
lor, elected alderman six years ago while 
still working as a practical bricklayer; and 
H. Sawtell, for thirty years a tailor and 
outfitter in Hoxton. 
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—No MAN can ever rise above that at 
which he aims.—A. A. Hopce. 


—No MAN is born into the world whose 
work is not born with him.—LoweE LL. 


—OuR grand business is not to see what 
lies dimly at a distance, but to do what lies 
clearly at hand.—CarLy_e. 


—Most anybody can doa thing he feels like 
doing, but it takes a true man to do a thing 
when he doesn't feel like doing it.—Sam 
JONEs. 

—Ir I could get the ear of every young man 
for but one suggestion, it would be this:— 
‘Make the most and best of yourself.” 
There is no tragedy like a wasted life. 

—You can restrain the bold, guide the im- 
petuous, encourage the timid, but for the 
weak there is no help. You might as well 
undertake to stand a wet string up on end. 


—To THINK we are able is almost to be so; 
to determine upon attainment is frequently 
attainment itself. Thus earnest resolution 
has often seemed to have about it almost a 
savor of omnipotence.—SAMUEL SMILEs. 


—Mme. Du Bos d'Elbhecq is probably the 
oldest living woman who supports herself 
by her pen. She is ninety-nine years old, 
and has outlived her husband, son, grand- 
children and friends, and is now living ina 


convent at Angiers, France. She is a pro- | 


lific authoress. Some of her novels have 


been highly successful, and ‘Le Pére | 


Fargeau” still sells. Her hand-writing re- 
mains firm and legible. The works which 
she now produces are read chiefly by the 
peasants and country folks. She began to 
work for the printers seventy-nine years 
ago. She has never been very well off. 
She was elected a member of the Sociéte 
des Gens de Lettres fifty-three years ago. 
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THEIR FIRST HUNDRED DOLLARS 


Philip D. Armour, whose fortune is esti- 
mated at $20,000,000, said toa reporter: ‘I 
got the first $100 of the fortune I now pos- 
sess by digging and washing gold. I started 
for California in 1849 and drove a team of 
six mules across the plains. There I dug 
and washed away until I was pretty well 
wearied, and then [ got some washings that 
I sold for $100, the first time I ever possessed 
so large a sum.” 

Andrew Carnegie explained that his first 
$100 was saved from salary paid to him by 
Thomas A. Scott, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

‘* When I was fifteen years old,” said Collis 
P. Huntington, ‘‘I went from my home in 
Connecticut to New York and bought a 
small bill of goods, one of our neighbors 
being security for my credit. My first deal 
was a success, and thus I won my first $100. 
But, starting business in San Francisco in 
1849, I lost heavily until my funds were so 
low that, in order to get to Sacramento, I 
earned my passage money thither on a 
schooner by helping to load her at a dollar 
an hour. In Sacramento, I started in busi- 
ness in a tent, with a limited stock of gen- 
eral merchandise, and there I secured the 
first $100 that I may be said to have kept to 
the present time.” 

Senator John P. Jones, of Nevada, some- 
times called the silver king, said that he 
found his first money in the ground, but he 
earned it. He went to California in 1849, 
and there made a small beginning of his 
tortune. 

The late Senator Stanford often told how 
he earned his first $100. It was asa lawyer's 
fee. He was practising in Ozankee county, 
Washington Territory, and defended a man 
accused of murdering a peddler. The most 
damaging fact against him was that a ring 
belonging to the murdered man was found 
on the prisoner's hand. Addressing the 
jury in the most solemn manner, Stanford 
said: ‘Before God, I swear that I know 
this man is innocent.” His attention was 
then attracted to a spectator who was in a 
State of great emotion. Going to him, he 
said, ‘This is the guilty man.” The man 
confessed, and explained that the peddler's 
Ting was pulled off in the death struggle. 
Stanford received from his client $100, which 
he always afterwards preserved. 


aa 

WOMEN AS WRITERS OF MUSIC 
‘Women, writes a reliable authority, are 
crowding men closely in the matter of 
musical composition, the manuscripts sub- 
mitted by them to publishers outnumbering 
masculine offerings two to one, where a few 
years back it was one to ten. A few of 
a published paeeriions have en in 
larger forms. smaller forms, 
however,—in instrumental solos and short 


songs,—that they have naturally found their 
first success. So good has their work been 
here that honesty compels the admission 
that hardly any living men are putting forth 
music of finer quality, deeper sincerity, 
truer individuality and more adequate cour- 
age than the best of the women composers. 
The three countries whose women are lead- 
ing in musical compositions are Germany, 
France and America. 
a 
THE HONEST BOOTBLACK 

An exchange says that a manly boy, about 
nine years old, stepped up to a gentleman 
in the Grand Central Depot, New York, and 
said: ‘Shine, sir?” ‘Yes, 1 want my shoes 
blacked.” ‘Then I would be glad to shine 
them, sir,” said the boy. ‘‘ Havel! time to 
catch the Hudson River train?” ‘No time 
to lose, sir; but Ican give you a good job 
before it pulls out. ShallI?” ‘Yes, my 
boy. Don’t let me be left.” 

n two seconds the bootblack was on his 
knees and hard at work. ‘The train is 
going, sir,” said he, as he gave the last 
touch. The man gave him a half-dollar, 
and started for the train. The boy counted 
out the change and ran after his patron, 
but was too late, for the train had gone. 

Two years later, the same man, on com- 
ing to New York, met the bootblack, but 
had forgotten him. The boy remembered 
his former customer, and asked him: 
‘Didn't I shine your shoes once in the 
Grand Central Depot?” ‘Some boy did,” 
said the man. ‘I am the boy, and here is 
your change, sir.” The gentleman was so 
pleased with the lad’s honesty, that he went 
with him to see his mother, and offered to 
adopt him, as he needed such a boy. The 
mother consented, and the honest bootblack 
had, after that,a good home. He was given 
a good education, and, when a man, became 
a partner in his friend’s large business. 


* 

EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY 

When Paris was in the hands of a mob, 
and the authorities were panic-stricken, 
in came a young man, who said: ‘I 
know a young officer who has the courage 
and ability to quell this mob.” ‘Send 
for him! Send for him! Send for 
him!” said they. Napoleon was sent 
for, came, subjugated the authorities, 
ruled France, then conquered Europe. 

‘‘What would you do,” he was asked, 
in Oe ee at the pear gy school 
in a were besieged in a place 
entirely destitute of As 
cuciny's camp,” be replied, "7 should 
enemy's camp,” o 
not be at all coubernel. 
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her work, ‘‘Dave” Johnson, an old war-time 
negro, who had been in the Venable family 
for a great many years. ‘Uncle Dave” car- 
ried to the sailors the dainties and flowers 
which she artistically arranged in a large 
waiter. 

This gentle young volunteer nurse has 
been a source of great comfort to the pa- 
tients, at this-trying time in their lives. 
Forgetful of self, she has soothed not only 
the injured, but the dying. Pale, wan faces 
have learned to waneh for her coming, and 
the glad light of welcome in their eyes when 
she appears is the greatest happiness that 
can come to her, she says. Some of these 
sailors have whispered to this little helper 
secrets of far-away homes, for she writes 
letters to wives, mothe:s, Sisters, and 
sweethearts, for the helpless ‘* boys,” who 
are constantly in the thoughts of these ab- 
sent ones. 

Miss Venable says, in a letter which 
shows her wrought-up feelings of patri- 
otism and pity :— 

‘‘You, as loyal Americans, all feel it, but 
you would think it your own personal loss, 
were you here. : 

‘“f have given up everything save work in 
that interest, and you don’t know how much 
good it does me when I see those welcome, 
grateful faces of the sailors when they see 
‘Uncle Dave’ and myself coming with the 
goodies. I take over a flower for each pa- 
tient, and Dave places each one’s flower 
wherever he wantsit. I always make the 
orange jelly, which they seem to like so 
much, and black mammy is delighted be- 
cause the patients send her such nice mes- 
sages about her cakes. The evident grati- 
tude with which my little acts ‘are received 
brings tears to my eyes, and it distresses me 
that I cannot do more.” 


* 


Cuba Shall be free! 
Wm. M. THAYER 


HEN Freedom sought her flag to wave 
W O’er Cuba's fair and sunny isle, 
To cheer the patriots, true and brave, 
In battle for their rights the while, 
Oppression, like a vulture, struck 
His talons through the loyal fold, 
With cruel beak tore hearts,—to suck 
The life-blood out of young and old. 


O’er hill and field, and garden fair, 
Athrift with fruit and waving grain,- 

Fought on, with awful slaughter there, 
Unchecked, the heartless mob of Spain; 

Sweet mercy fled the frightful scene; 
Grim terror ruled the hour in wrath; 

Death swept both town and village clean, 
And piled the dying in his path. 


War never ciutched, with redder hand, 
His reeking sword, nor wrung from hell 
To bieed and waste a thrifty land, 
Such horrors of both shot and shell,— 
Leagued with starvation in the fight, 
Thrice cruel grew the ruthless foe, 
And turned the Cuban day to night, 
And Cuban hearts and homes to woe. 


Scared Freedom flew to fairer clime, 
Where happy millions, ‘neath her reign, 
Ring out the joyous bells of time; 
No hunger gaunt, no galling chain, 
Dear, fairy realm, thy lot we mourn; 
Thy vine-clad hills and valleys lost: 
Thy heart by pain and anguish torn ; 
Thy life on war's rough billows tossed. 
Ye heroes, stand! 


Hope on! Fight on! 


| 


God rules the world,—the right must win ; | 


Peace shall descend upon thy land, 
And thou shalt reap what might have 
been: 
Religion shall thy fetters break, 
A greater boon shall come to thee; 
The good shall labor for thy sake, 
And hail thee— Nation of the Free! 


© 
The Value of Reputation 


CHARLES PHILLIPS 


HO shall estimate the cost of a 
priceless reputation, that impress 
which gives this human dross its 

currency, without which we stand_de- 
spised, debased, depreciated ? 
shall repair it, if injured? Who can re- 
deem it if lost? O, well and truly does 
the great philosopher of poetry esteem 
the world’s wealth as ‘‘trash,” in the 
comparison. Without it, gold has no 
value; birth, no distinction; station, 

dignity; beauty, no charm; age, no ré¥v- 
erence. Without it, every treasure im- 
poverishes, every grace deforms, every 
dignity degrades, and all the arts, the 
decorations, and 








stand, like the beacon-blaze upon a rock, 
warning the world that its approach is 
dangerous, that its contact is death. 

The wretch without it is under eternal 
quarantine; no friend to greet, no home 
to harbor him. The voyage of his life 
becomes a joyless peril; and in the 
midst of all ambition can achieve, or 
avarice amass, or rapacity plunder, he 
tosses on the surge, a buoyant pestilence, 
But let me not degrade into the selfish- 
ness of individual safety or individual 
exposure this universal principle; it tes- 
tifies a higher a more ennobling origin. 

It is this which, consecrating the hum- 


ble circle of the hearth, will at times ex-- 


tend itself to the circumference of the 
horizon, which nerves the arm of the pa- 
triot to save his country, which lights 
the lamp of the philosopher to amend 
man, which, if it does not inspire, will at 
least invigorate the martyr to merit im- 
mortality, which, when one world’s 
agony is passed,.and the glory of an- 
other is dawning, will prompt the proph- 
et, even in his chariot of fire, and in his 
vision of heaven, to bequeath to man- 
kind the mantle of his memory! O, Di- 
vine, O, delightful legacy of a spotless 
reputation! Rich is the inheritance it 
leaves; pious the example it testifies; 
pure, precious, and imperishable, the ex- 
ample it inspires! 

Can there be conceived a more atro- 
cious injury than to filch from its pos- 
sessor this inestimable jewel,—to rob 
society of its charm and solitude of its 
solace; not only to outlaw life, but to at- 
taint death, converting the very grave, 
the refuge of the sufferer, into the gate 
of infamy and shame? I can conceive 
few crimes beyond it. He who plunders 
my property takes from me that which 
can be replaced by time; but what pe- 
riod can repair a ruined reputation? Hie 


who maims my person affects that which | 


medicine may remedy; but what herb 
has sovereignty over the wounds of 
slander? He who ridicules my poverty, 
or reproaches my profession, upbraids 
me with that which industry may re- 
trieve and integrity may purify; but 
what riches shall redeem the bankrupt 
fame? What power shall blanch the 
sullied snow of character? There can 
be no injury more deadly. There can be 
no crime more cruel. It is without rem- 
edy. It is without antidote. It is with- 
out evasion. 

The reptile, calumny, is ever on the 
watch. From the fascination of its eye 
no activity can escape; from the venom 
of its fang no sanity can recover. It 
has no enjoyment but crime; it has no 
prey but virtue; it has no interval from 
the restlessness of its malice save when, 
bloated with its victims, it grovels to 
disgorge them at the withered shrine 
where envy idolizes her own infirmities. 





‘A Business Opportunity. 


Do you want to start in business for your- 
self? If you do, we are in position to help 
you. Don't wait. Write at once for particulars. 

NEW JERSEY M’F'G CO. (incorp.), 
Jersey City, N. J. 










































WATCHES. Far a Few Hours of Your Time. 
§@ Werk to sell the latest 50 and @0c, 
CAMERAS, cHeet Music at 15 Cents. 


thing you want. = fend for Iremtum List at once, 
Dept. 8, Lane. Hall & Co., Providence, B. 5. 
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has fulfilled the requirements 
of a Perfect Malt Extract for 
years. It is the king of Malt 
Tonics. 























All druggists sell it. 











WILL POWER 
Personal Magnetism 


Develop your latent forces and accomplish the 
otherwise impossible. Philosophy of influencing 
as daily demonstrated by the successful every- 
where, Increases the salary of the employee, 
assures the fortune of the business man and sur- 
rounds the society woman with friends. KEY te 

3@c.0r 12c. and addresses of 3friends- 


POWER 
Prof. L. H. Anderson. SB 58, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 








. we. 
Guaranteed pieere-qaates not a toy. Takes a 
photo 24¢x2\¢ inches. Fine lens, quick shutter, six 
directions and outfit, be sy 2 be- 
ginners to take, develop, print and tone six photos 

without paying 75 cts. to $2.00 extra for supplies. 
’ prepaid, 85 cents, cash with order. To 

clubs, seven price of six. 
The Regeat Manufacturing Co., 1811-2 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
1898 Bicycles Down to $5.60, 

New 1898 Model Ladies’ and Gent’s Bicycles are 
now being sold on easy conditions as low as $5.00; 
others outright at $13.95, and high-grade at $19.95 
and $22.50, to be for after received. If you will 
cut this out and send to Sears, Roepeck & Co., 
Chicago,they will send you their 1898 Bicycle Cata- 
logue and full particulars. 


1260 °97 BICYCLES BELOW COST 
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A Magician of Finance 


Remarkable Business Success of Sir 
Thomas Lipton Al British Klondike 
that Stirred a Ghole Nation 


os IR THOMAS LIPTON has won at 


least three successes in a not very 
long life; he has built up a vast 
business in supplying tood to 


fellow-men, especially at home i 
British Isles; his magnificent gift was 












































sounded throughout the world, at thi 
time of the Queen's Jubilee, a wo 
{ 25,000 ($125,000, ) given to aid t r 
cess in giving her great di ) 
poo! of London and LOW ( is ‘ 
an astounding move 1 the ) ess 
world which has drawn t eves of 
men upon him. 
The English illustrat 
the extraordinary scenes | 
don Graphic” says 
The conversion of 5 I L 
vast business into a lit 
‘yoing concern, dealing 
cocoa, fruit preser ul i 
products beheved t t 
kind in the world,” has been t great ¢ 
» financia! world 
The Rush for Shares 
Since the issues of tl g 
panies like Guinness’ and Allso 
has been no rush for shares in at lust 
enterprise to equal that of We é iva 
Thursday last week for shares i Lipt 
Limited.” Ur ted confid e in Sir 
= a 7 
iy 
wa 


SIR THOMAS LIPTON IN HIS PRIVATE OFFICE IN LONDON 


Thomas Lipton has been shown by the pub 





lic. This is an age of record breaking, and 
Sir Thomas may well be proud of 
ord established by the conversion of s 
business into a limited company 

A million five percent. cumulative prefer 
ence shares of £1 each, another million 
ordinary shares of the like pr value, and 
half a million pounds in four per cent. dé 
benture stock,—this represents the capital 
of the new company. One-third of the 


issue of each class of shares and of the dk 


benture stock was taken by the vendor in 
part payment ot the purchase money, and, 
in addition, £88,333 debenture stock and 
166,007 preference shares and 166,000 ord 

nary shares had been applied for by th 

directors, employés, and friends, and w 

be allotted according to the terms of the 
prospectus The rest of the capital was 
offered to the public for subscription. The 
response to the offer was mad« no uncer 
tain language t at least 
200,000 different applications were made for 
shares, that considerably over £.40,000,00 


It is estimated 





had been subscribed. In Glasgow alone, the 
total issue was applied for twice ovet rhe 
subscriptions must have occasioned at 


enormous displacement of capital, for some 
£ 5,000,000 must have changed hands in the 
form of deposits on application 


Extraordinary Scenes 

The scenes are extraordinary, and even 
exciting. The manager of the National 
Bank of Scotland was %bliged to engage 
some hundred additional cl to enable 
him to cope with the rush work, and 
these men were kept at work nearly all night 
on both days. The company seems to have 
appealed to all sorts and conditions of men. 
In the crowd of afxious would-be share- 
holders might be seen rich and poor, here 
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prosperous business men, there a girl ina | 
cap and apron from a restaurant, here a 
comfortable matron clad in rich fur, and 
a poor widow in rusty black, anxious 

to invest her mite 
number of applications received 
ugh the post is almost inconceivable. 
On the first morning, a solid block of letters 
was received measuring nine feet every 
way, and containing some _ 18,000 letters. 
lhe post-office authorities believe that this 





is the largest number of letters delivered in 
one day to a single firm. But that was only 
the first delivery, and in the course of the 
lay some 5,000 more were received. On the 
l rsday morning, 15,000 letters were de- 


red by the first post, and some three or 
jousand more delivered before the 
lists were closed, so that over 40,000 com- 
ations were received in the two days 
London office alone. Each of these 
ssives contained cash or checks varying 
1m single sovereigns to thousands of 
inds. Many of the would-be subscribers 
belong to the poorer classes, if one can 
idge by the number of £1 notes received 
ym Scotland and Ireland 








Phases of the Speculation 

The excitement may be seen by the 
i the correspondence, as de- 
scribed in ‘** Black and White 


nors ot 


One gentleman wrote: ‘‘l am asking the 
shares n lf, but for my little girl, 
s nterested in your choco- 





lady, in a pathetic little 
te, declared that she had drunk Lipton s 


i 1 rty years; and another cor- 
espondent wrote, with a beautiful spirit of 
SK Siot As you are offering them, 


I will take ive preference shares.” Sut 
the gem of the enormous cor- 
spondence is contained in this brief epistle: 
| want five ordinary shares, but if you 
sold out of them I will take preference 
shares, or even 
debentures 
Quite the most 
remarkable feat- 
ure of the rush 
has been the spirit 
of hurry and care- 
lessness it has in- 
duced. One gen- 
tleman asked for 
1,000 ordinaries, 
enclosed a check 
for £125, but gave 
neither name nor 
address; another 
sent an applica- 
tion form, cut 
from a news- 
paper, and for- 
warded it,unfilled 
and unsigned, to- 
gether witha 
blank check; 
while another cut 
a £50 note in two 
and sent it in as 
his deposit of £25. 
A Scottish gentle- 
man packed £200 
in notes in an en- 


velope and post- , Merit Alone. 


ed it. 

On more than 
one check the flur- 
ried, flustered in- 
vestor substi- 
tuted for his own 
name that of *‘ Thomas Lipton,” in flowing 
characters The flotation has drawn down 
upon Sir Thomas a flood of begging letters. 
One young lady, who enclosed her photo- 
graph, asked him, out of his generosity, to 
idvance her £10, and superscribed the en- 
lope, ‘Sir Thomas Lipton—will post- 
iffice officials please fill in address?" An- 
other wrote to ask for a bicycle for herself 
1 one for her sister! And yet another 
wanted a piano! 











A Financial Frankenstein 





And what of the man, the Frankenstein, 
who has raised this monster of finance? 
Has his head been turned by his success? 
Not one whit. He has been, and is, as calm 
as is his wont. Each morning, as the hand 
of the clock points to ten, he drives up to 
his office and proceeds to tackle his morn- 
ing’s correspondence, with the help of his 
two secretaries. He has not lost an hour's 
leep. His duty isto keep his huge business 
ining automatically; he attends to his 
business, and but for an occasional visit to 
the great room where the clerks are classi- 
fying applications, his daily routine is un- 
altered. 


Z 











‘*‘When the lists closed,” says the] 
London ‘Illustrated News,” ‘‘on Thurs- 
day, March 10, at four o'clock, it was 
estimated that, exclusive of the country 
applications which had yet to come in 
from the local branches of the bank, 
over £40,000,000 had been subscribed. 
In Glasgow alone, the total issue was 
applied for twice over, and it is believed 








that when the whole of the returns are 
completed, it will be found that the sub- 
scription list falls very little short of fifty 
millions sterling.” 


CRUEL CONSUMPTION CAN 
BE CURED. 


The “Slocum System” the Most Marvelous 
Discovery of the Age. 


Three Free Bottles of This Wonderful Treatment to 
all “Success” Readers for the Asking. 


Coughs, Consumption, Catarrh, La Grippe and Other Lung Troubles 
at Last Annihilated. 


Are You a Consumptive? It is Safe to assume 








tonce to the seat the diseas 

that you are, for nine-tenths of the human tamily the s that are liv on youl 
sufter from one form or another of this King of It takes f you lood, a1 
Diseases. this despoiler of homes, this 1 n “ I t Was on s s ind Siow it iuses it t 
emy of health, which strikes rich and or alike leap and dance through your ve th the v 
and Is no respect-r of persons of health. 

Heretofore wealth has been a necessary } urt_of St makes rich. rosy blood. and blood m 
the cure—wealth to take you to the green fields health and strength 


and the sunshine of climes that know naught but 


summer and none but the blue skies of June; wealth The Slocum System is a crystallization of th 





to enable you to partake of the elaborate systems mighty minds of the medical world. It is a pract 
of high-priced treatments; wealth to buy this fleet- | cal condensation of the investigations of Kox 
ing hope that leads you on and on to the inevitable Pasteur, Virchow I Metchnikott, all put in 
end—death. practical form by one ot the toremost medi 

But now all this has been changed. The poor, | Scientists of the count Itis putting at the ser 
aye, the poorest of the poor, may be saved from the , Vice of sufferers the sult of years of study and re 
clutch of Consumption, |.a Grippe, Catarrh, | Search of eminent men, which result they could not 
Coughs and the kindred evils that belong to the | have bought with kingdoms. 


consumptive family. on —— 
. , The Entire System is fully explained ina new 


Any Afflicted who desire to avail themselves of pan hlet brimful of testimonials, whi will be 
the benefits of this marvelous discovery (the Slo- | sent with three free bottles of this remarkable svs- 
cum System), which is ottered in a philanthropic tem of treatment to any and all re lers of 
spirit to all who suffer, have but to “ask and you | SuccEss who will send their name and address 
shall receive.” to Dr. T. A. Slocum. the Slocum Building. New 

The Slocum System is “bottled Life.” It builds | York City, and who will agree to use them tor 
up the tired and worn-out bodies of those who | the relief of those who sutier 
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MEDICINE REDUCED TO AN EXACT SCIENCE BY THE WORLD'S MOST 


FAMOUS PHYSICIAN. 

SPECIAL NOTE.— All readers of Success anxious regarding the health of themselves, 
children, relatives or friends. can have Three Free Bottles of the Slocum System, as represented in 
the above illustration, with complete directions, pamphlets, testimonials, etc., by sending full ad- 
dress to Dr. T. A. Slocum, The Slocum Buildine. New York City. This is a plain, honest, strai¢ht- 
forward offer, and is made to introduce the Merits of The New System of Treatment. and should be 
accepted at once. When writing please mention SuccEss. 
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Maywood Colony 
California 
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